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ae PART I. (ConrINvED.) 


ei CHAP. XIV. 
Observations on the BARBEL, and Directions how to 
‘ Sish for him. 


Piscator. 


Tue BARBEL is so called, says Gesner, by reason 
of his barb or wattles at his mouth, which are 
under his nose or chaps. He is one of those lea- 

"vor. I. B | 
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ther mouthed fishes that I told you of, that does 
yery seldom break his hold if he be once hooked : 
but he is so strong, that he will often break both 
rod and line, if he proves to be a big one, 

But the Barbel, though he be of a fine shape, 
and looks big, yet he is not accounted the best 
fish to eat, neither for his wholesomeness nor his 
taste; but the male is reputed much better than 
the female, whose spawn is very hurtful, as Iwill 
presently declare to you. 

They flock together like sheep, and are at the 
worst in April, about which time they spawn ; 
but quickly grow to be in season, He is able to 
live in the strongest swifts of the water: and, in 
summer, they love the shallowest and sharpest 
streams; and love to lurk under weeds, and to 
feed on gravel, against a rising ground ; and will 
root and dig in the sands with his nose like a hog, 
and there. nests himself: yet sometimes he retires 
to deep and swift bridges, or flood-gates, or weirs ; 
where he will nest himself amongst piles, or in 
hollow places; and take such hold of moss or 
weeds, that be the water never 80 swift, it is not 
able to force him from the place that he contends 
for. This is his constant custom in summer, when 
he and most living creatures sport themselves in 
the sun: but at the approach of winter, then he 
forsakes the swift streams and shallow waters, 
and, by degrees, retires to those parts of the 
river that are quiet and deeper ; in which places, 
and I think about that time, he spawns; and, as I 
have formerly told you, with the help of the mel- 
ter, hides his spawn or eggs in holes, which they 


_ 
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poth dig in the gravel: and then they mutually 
labour to cover it with the same sand, to prevent 
it from being devoured by other fish. 

There be such store of this fish in the river 
Danube, that Rondeletius says they may, in some 
places of it, and in some months of the year, be 
taken, by those who dwell near to the river, with 
their hands, eight or ten load at atime. He says, 
they begin to be good in May, and that they cease 
to be so in August: but it is found to be otherwise 
in this nation. But thus far we agree with him, 
that the spawn of a Barbel, if it be not poison, as 
he says, yet that it is dangerous meat, and espe- 
cially in the month of May ; which is so certain, 
that Gesner and Gasius declare it had an ill 
effect upon them, even to the endangering of their 
lives’. 

This fish is of a fine cast and handsome shape, 
with small scales, which are placed after a most 
exact and curious manner: and, as I told you, may 
be rather said not to be ill, than to be good meat. 
The Chub and he have, I think, both lost part of 
their credit by ill cookery ; they being reputed 
the worst, or coarsest, of fresh water fish. But 


1 Thongh the spawn of the Barbel is known to be of a poi- 
sonous nature, yet it is often taken by country people medi- 
cinally ; who find it, at once, a most powerful emetic and 
cathartic. And, notwithstanding what is said of the whole- 
someness of the flesh, with some constitutions it produces the 
same effects as the spawn. About the month of September, 
in the year 1754, a servant of mine, who had eaten part of 
a Barbel, though, as I had cautioned him, he abstained from 
the spawn, was seized with such a violent purging and yomit- 
ing, as had like to have cost him his life. Hawkins. 


AR 
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the BARBEL affords an angler choice sport, being 


a lusty and a cunning fish; so lusty and cunning 
as to endanger the breaking of the angler’s line, 
by running his head forcibly towards any covert 
or hole or bank, and then striking at the line, to 
break it off, with his tail; as is observed by Plu- 
tarch in his book De Industria Animalium; and 
also so cunning, to nibble and suck off your worm 
close to the hook, and yet avoid the letting the 
hook come into his mouth. 

The Barbel is also curious for his baits ; that 
is to say, that they be clean and sweet ; that is to 
say, to have your worms well scoured, and not 
kept in sour and musty moss, for he is a curious 
feeder: but at a well scoured lob-worm he will 
bite as boldly as at any bait, and especially if, the 
night or two before you fish for him, you shall 
bait the places where you intend to fish for him, 
with big worms cut into pieces?. And note, that 


2 Graves (which are the sediment of tallow melted for the 
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pone did ever overbait the place, nor fish too 
early or too late for a Barbel. And the Barbel 
will bite also at gentles, which, not being too much 
scoured, but green, are a choice bait for him: and 
go is cheese, which is not to be too hard, but kept 
a day or two in a wet linen cloth, to make it 
tough ; with this you may also bait the water a 
day or two before you fish for the Barbel, and be 
much the likelier to catch store ; and if the cheese 
were laid in clarified honey a short'time before, 
as namely, an hour or two, you were still the 
likelier to catch fish. Some have directed to cut 
the cheese into thin pieces, and toast it; and then 
tie it on the hook with fine silk, And some ad- 
vise to fish for the Barbel with sheep’s tallow and 
soft cheese, beaten or worked into a paste; and 
that it is choicely good in August: and I believe 
it. But, doubtless, the lob-worm well scoured, 
and the gentle not too much scoured, and cheese 
ordered as I have directed, are baits enough, and 
I think will serve in any month: though I shall 
commend any angler that tries conclusions, and 
is industrious to improve the art. And now, my 
honest scholar, the long shower and my tedious 
discourse are both ended together: and I shall 
give you but this observation, that when you fish 
for a Barbel, your rod and line be both long and 
of good strength; for, as I told you, you will 
find him a heavy and a dogged fish to be dealt 
withal; yet he seldom or never breaks his hold, 


“Making of candles), cut into pieces, are an excellent ground: 
bait for Barbel, Gudgeons, Roach, and many other fish, if 
_thrown.in the night before you angle. . 3 
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if he be once strucken. And if you would know 
more of fishing for the Umber or Barbel®, get into 


3 Of the haunts of the Barbel, the author has spoken suffi- 
ciently. Barbel spawn about the middle of April, and grow 
in season about a month after. vs 

* Baits for Barbel, other than what Walton has mentioned, 
are the young brood of wasps, hornets, and humblebees. 

In fishing for him, use a very strong rod, and a silk line 
with a shot and a bullet, as directed for the Trout, Some use 
a cork float, which, if you do, be sure to fish as close to the 
bottom as possible, so as the bait does not touch the ground. 

In angling for lesser fish, the angler will sometimes find it 
a misfortune to hook a Barbel ; a fish so sullen that, with fine 
tackle, it is scarcely possible to land one twelve inches long. 

A lover of angling told me the following story : He was 
fishing in the river Lea, at the ferry called Jeremy’s, and had 
heoked a large fish at the time when some Londoners, with 
their horses, were passing: they congratulated him on his 
success, and got out of the ferry-boat, but finding the fish not 
likely to yield, mounted their horses and rode off. The fact 
was, that angling for small fish, his bait had been taken by a 
Barbel too big for the fisher to manage. Not caring to risk 
his tackle, by attempting to raise him, he hoped to tire him, 
and, to that end suffered himself to be led (to use his own ex- 
pression) as a blind man is by his dog, several yards up, and 
as many down the bank of the river, in short, for so many 
hours, that the horsemen abovementioned (who had been at 
Walthamstow, and dined) were returned ; who, seeing him 
thus occupied, cried out, ‘‘ What, master, another large fish ?”’ 
—* No,” says Piscator, ‘‘ it is the very same.”—‘** Nay,” 
says one of them, “ that can never be; for it is five hours 
since we crossed the river”? And not believing him they 
rode on their way. At length our angler determined to do 
that which a less patient one would have done long before : 
he made one vigorous effort to land his fish, broke his tackle 
and lost him. 

Fishing for Barbel is, at best, but a dull recreation. They 
are a sullen fish, and bite but slowly. The angler drops in his 
bait ; the bullet, at the bottom of the line, fixes it to one spot 
of the river. Tired with waiting for a bite, he generally lays 
down his rod, and, exercising the patience of a setting-dog, 
waits till he sees the top of his rod move ; then begins a strug- 
gle between him and the fish, which he calls his sport; and 
that being over, he lands his prize, fresh baits his hook, and 
lays in for another. 

Living, some years ago, in a village on the banks of the 
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favour with Dr. Sheldon‘, whose skill is above 


others; and of that, the poor that dwell about 
him have a comfortable experience. 

And now let’s go and see what interest the 
Trouts will pay us, for letting our angle-rods lie 
go long and so quietly in the water for their use. 
Come, scholar, which will you take up? 

Ven. Which you think fit, master. 

Pisc. Why, you shall take up that; for I am 
certain by viewing the line, it has a fish at it. 
Look you, scholar! well done! Come, now take 
up the other too: well! now you may tell my 
prother Peter, at night, that you have caught a 
leash of Trouts this day. And now let’s move 


Thames, I was used, in the summer months, to be much in a 
poat on the river. It chanced that, at Shepperton, where I 
had been for a few days, I frequently passed an elderly gen- 
tleman in his boat, who appeared to be fishing, at different 
stations for Barbel. After a few salutations had passed 
between us, and we were become a little acquainted, I took 
occasion to inquire of him what diversion he had met with. 
« Sir,” says he, “ I have had but bad luck to-day, for I fish 
‘for Barbel, and you know they are not to be caught like 
Gudgeons.”’—‘‘ It is very true,” answered I; ‘* but what you 
want in tale, I suppose you make up in weight.” ‘Why, 
Sir,” says he, “ that is just as it happens : it is true I like the 
sport, and love to catch fish, but my great delight is in going 
after them. 1’\\ tell you what, Sir,” continued he; ‘‘ 1 am 
a man in years, and have used the sea all my life {he had 
been an India captain], but | mean to go no more; and 
have bought that little house which you see there [pointing 
to it], for the sake of fishing. I get into this boat {which 
he was then mopping] on a Monday morning, and fish on 
till Saturday night, for Barbel, as I told you, for that is my 
delight ; and this I have done for a month together, and in 
all that while have not had one bite,” Hawkins. 

4 Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, warden of All Souls College ; 
chaplain to king Charles the First; and, after the Restoration, 
archbishop of Canterbury. He founded the theatre at Ox- 
ford ; died in 1677, and lies buried under a stately monument 

_ at Croydon, in Surrey. 
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towards our lodging, and drink a draught of red 
cow’s milk as we go; and give pretty Maudlin 
and her honest mother a brace of Trouts for their 
supper. 

Ven. Master, I like your motion very well ; and 
I think it is now about milking-time ; and yonder 
they be at it. 

Pisc. God speed you, good woman! I thank 
you both for our songs last night: I and my 
companion have had such fortune a fishing this 
day, that we resolve to give you and Maudlin a 
brace of Trouts for supper; and we will now taste 
a draught of your red cow’s milk. 

Milk-w. Marry, and that you shall with all my 
heart; and I will be still your debtor when you 
come this way. If you will but speak the word, 
I will make you a good syllabub of new verjuice ; 
and then you may sit down in a haycock, and eat 
it; and Maudlin shall sit by and sing you the 
good old song of the Hunting in Chery Chase, or 
some other good ballad, for she hath store of 
them ; Maudlin, my honest Maudlin hath a nota- 
ble memory, and she thinks nothing too good for 
you, because you be such honest men. 

Ven. We thank you; and intend, once in a 
month, to call upon you again, and ‘ghee you a 
little warning; and so, good night; good night, 
Maudlin. And now, good master, let’s lose no 
time: but tell me somewhat more of fishing ; and, 
if you please, first, something of fishing for a 
Gudgeon. 

Pisc. I will, honest scholar. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Observations on the GupGEon, the RurFe, and the 
ae BLEAK; and how to fish for them, 


an 


Piscator. 
Tue GuDGEON is reputed a fish of excellent taste, 


and to be very wholesome. He is of a fine shape, 
of a silver colour, and beautified with black spots 
both on his body and.tail. He breeds two or three 
times in the year; and always in summer. He 
is commended for a fish of excellent nourishment. 
The Germans call him Groundling, by reason of 
his feeding on the ground; and he there feasts 
himself, in sharp streams and on the gravel. He 
and the Barbel both feed so: and do not hunt for 
flies at any time, as most other fishes do. He is 
an excellent fish to enter a young angler, being 
easy to be taken with a small red worm, on or 
yery near to the ground. He is one of those lea- 
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ther-mouthed fish that has his teeth in his throat, 
and will hardly be lost off from the hook if he be 
once strucken. 

They be usually scattered up and down every 
river in the shallows, in the heat of summer: but 
in autumn, when the weeds begin to grow sour 
and rot, and the weather colder, then they gather 
together, and get into the deeper parts of the 
water; and are to be fished for there, with your 
hook always touching the ground, if you fish for 
him with a float, or with a cork. But many will 
fish for the Gudgeon by hand, with arunning line 
upon the ground, without a cork, as a Trout is 
fished for ; and it is an excellent way, if you have 
a gentle rod, and as gentle a hand!. 

There is also another fish called a Popg, and 
by some a RuFFE; a fish that is not known to be 


in some rivers: he is much like the Perch for his 


1 In fishing for Gudgeons, have a rake; and every quarter 
of an hour rake the bottom of the river, and the fish will flock 
thither in shoals. 
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shape, and taken to be better than the Perch ; but 
will not grow to be bigger than the Gudgeon. He 
js an excellent fish; no fish that swims is of a 
pleasanter taste. And he is also excellent to en- 
ter a young angler, for he is a greedy biter ; and 
they will usually lie abundance of them together, 
jn one reserved place, where the water is deep 
and runs quietly ; and an easy angler, if he has 
found where they lie, may catch forty or fifty, or 
sometimes twice so many, at a standing. 

You must fish for him with a small red worm ; 
and if you bait the ground with earth, it is excel- 
lent. 

There is also a Bleak, or fresh-water Sprat; a 
fish that is ever in motion, and therefore called 
by some the river swallow ; for just as you shall 
observe the swallow to be, most evenings in sum- 
mer, ever in motion, making short and quick turns 
when he flies to catch flies, in the air, by which 
he lives; so does the Bleak at the top of the 
water. Ausonius would have him called BLEAK, 
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from his whitish colour: his back is of a pleasant 
sad .or sea-water green; his belly, white and 
shining as the mountain snow. And doubtless, 
though he have the fortune, which virtue has in 
poor people, to be neglected, yet the Bleak ought 
to be much valued, though we want Allamot 
salt, and the skill that the Italians have, to turn 
them into anchovies. This fish may be caught 
with a Pater-noster line?; that is, six or eight 
very small hooks tied along the line, one half a 
foot above the other: I have seen five caught thus 
-at one. time, and the bait has been gentles, than 
which none is better. 

Or this fish may be caught with a fine small 
artificial fly, which is to be of a very sad brown 
colour, and very small, and the hook answerable. 
There is no better sport than whipping for Bleaks 
in a boat, or on a bank, in the swift water, in a 
summer’s evening, with a hazel top about five or 
six foot long, and a line twice the length of the 
rod, I have heard Sir Henry Wotton say, that 
there be many that in Italy will catch Swallows 
so, or especially Martins?; this bird-angler stand- 
ing on the top of a steeple to do it, and with a line 
twice so long as I have spoken of. And let me 
tell you, scholar, that both Martins and Bleaks be 
most excellent meat. 

And let me tell you, that I have known a Hern, 


2 A rosary, or string of beads, is used by the Roman Catho- 
lic devotees to assist them in numbering their Pater-nosters, 
or prayers ; a line with many hooks at small distances from 
each other, though it little resembles a string of beads, is 
thence called a Pater-noster line. 

% This is a common practice in England also, 
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that did constantly frequent one place, caught 
with a hook baited with a big minnow or a small 
sudgeon. The line and hook must be strong: and 
tied to some loose staff, so big as she cannot fly 
away with it: a line not exceeding two yards. 


CHAP. XVI. 
- Is of nothing ; or, that which is nothing worth. 
le Piscator. 


My purpose was to give you some directions con-~ 
cerning Roach and Dace, and some other inferior 
fish which make the angler excellent sport; for 
you know there is more pleasure in hunting the 
hare than in eating her: but I will forbear, at this 
time, to say any more, because you see yonder 
come our brother Peter and honest Coridon.. But 
I will promise you, that as you and I fish and 
walk to-morrow towards London, if I have now 
forgotten any thing that I can then remember, I 
» will not keep it from you. , 
_ Well met, gentlemen; this is lucky that we 
meet so just together at this very door.. Come, 
hostess, where are you? is supper ready ? Come, 
first give us drink: and be as quick as you can, 
for I believe we are all very hungry. Well, bro- 
ther Peter and Coridon, to you both! Come, 
drink; and then tell me what luck of fish: we 
two have caught but ten Trouts, of which my 
scholar caught three: look! here’s eight; anda 
brace we gave away. We have had a most plea- 
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sant day for fishing and talking, and are returned 
home both weary and hungry; and now meat and 
rest will be pleasant. 

Pet. And Coridon and I have not had an un- 
pleasant day: and yet I have caught but five 
Trouts; for, indeed, we went to a good honest 
alehouse, and there we played at shovel-board 
half the day ; all the time that it rained we were 
there, and as merry as they that fished. And I 
am glad we are now with a dry house over our 
heads ; for, hark! how it rains and blows. Come, 
hostess, give us more ale, and our supper with 
what haste you may ; and when we have supped, 
let us have your song, Piscator; and the catch 
that your scholar promised us ; or else, Coridon 
will be dogged. 

Pisc. Nay, I will not be worse than my word ; 
you shall not want my song, and I hope I shall 
be perfect in it. 

‘en. And I hope the like for my catch, which 
I have ready too: and therefore let’s go merrily 
to supper, and then have a gentle touch at singing 
and drinking ; but the last with moderation. 

Cor. Come, now for your song; for we have 
fed heartily. Come, hostess, lay a few more sticks 
on the fire. And now sing when you will. 

Pisc. Well then, here’s to you, Coridon; and 
now for my song. 


O the gallant fisher’s life, 
It is the best of any ; 
’Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ’tis beloved by many ; 
Other joys 
Are but toys ; 


¥ 
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Only this 
Lawful is ; 
For our skill 
Breeds no ill, 
But content and pleasure. 


In a morning up we rise, 
Ere Aurora’s peeping ; 
Drink a cup to wash our eyes ; 
Leave the sluggard sleeping . 
Then we go 
To and fro, 
With our knacks 
At our backs, 
To such streams 
As the Thames, 
If we have the leisure. 


When we please to walk abroad 
For our recreation, 
In the fields is our abode, 
Full of delectation : 
Where in a brook 
With a hook, 
Or a lake, 
Fish we take; 
There we sit, 
For a bit, 
Till we fish entangle. 


We have gentles in a horn, 
We have paste and worms too: 
We can watch both night and morn, 
Suffer rain and storms too: 
None do here 
Use to swear; 
Oaths do fray 
Fish away ; 
We sit still, 
And watch our quill ; 
Fishers must not wrangle. 


If the sun’s excessive heat 
Make our bodies swelter, 
To an osier hedge we get 
For a friendly shelter ; 
Where in a dike, 
Perch or Pike, 
Roach or Dace, 
We do chase ; 
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Bleak or Gudgeon, 
Without gridging ; 
We are still contented. 


Or we sometimes pass an hour 
Under a green willow, 
That defends us from a shower, 
Making earth our pillow: 
Where we may 
Think and pray 
Before death 
Stops our breath ; 
Other joys 
Are but toys, 
- And to be lamented!. 


ae 


JO. CHALKHILL. 


1 This, in its kind, is a good song. The following, 


taken 


from Cotton’s Poems, 8vo. 1689, is to the same purpose; and 


well deserves a place here. 


Away to the brook, 
All your tackle out-look, 
Here’s a day that is worth a year’s wishing. 
See that all things be right, 
For ’twould be a spite 
To want tools when a man goes a fishing. 


Your rod with tops two, 
For the same will not do 

If your manner of angling you vary ; 
And full well you may think,’ 
If you troll with a pink, 

One too weak will be apt to miscarry. 


Then basket, neat made 
By a master in’s trade, 

In a belt at your shoulders must dangle ; 
For none e’er was so vain : 
To wear this to disdain 

Who a true brother was of the angle. 


Next pouch must not fail, 
Stuff’d as full as a mail, ; 
With wax, crewels, silks, hair, furs, and feathers, 
To make several flies 
For the several skies, 
That shall kill in despite of all weathers, 


a 
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Ven. Well sung master ; this day’s fortune and 
leasure, and this night’s company and song, do 
all make me more and more in love with angling. 
Gentlemen, my master left me alone for an hour 
this day; and I verily believe he retired himself 


The boxes and books 
For your lines and your hooks, 
And, thongh not for strict need notwithstanding, 
; Your scissars and hone 
; To adjust your points on; 
With a net to be sure of your landing. 


All these being on, 
Tis high time we were gone, 

Down and upward, that all may have pleasure, 
Till, here meeting at night, 

We shall have the delight 

To discourse of our fortunes at leisure. 


The day’s not too bright, 
And the wind hits us right, 
And all nature does seem to invite us; 
We have all things at will 
- For to second our skill, 
As they ali did conspire to delight us. 


On stream now, or still, 
A large pannier we’ll fill, 
Trout and Grayling to rise are so willing; 
I dare venture to say, 
*T will be a bloody day, 
And we all shall be weary of killing. 


Away, then, away, 
We lose sport by delay ; 
But first, leave all our sorrows behind us: 
é If Misfortune should come, 
We are all gone from home, 
And a fishing she never can find us. 


The Angler is free, 
From the cares that Degree 
Finds itself with, so often, tormented: 
And although we should slay 
Each a hundred a day, 
’Tis a slaughter needs ne’er be repented. 


VOL, II. C 
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from talking with me that he might be so perfect 
in this song: was it not, master? 

Pisc. Yes, indeed, for it is many years since I 
learned it; and having forgotten a part of it, I 
was forced to patch it up by the help of mine own 


And though we display 
All our arts to betray 
What were made for man’s pleasure and diet, 
Yet both princes and states 
May for all our quaint baits, 
Rule themselves and their people in quiet, 


We scratch not our pates, 
Nor repine at the rates 
Our superiors impose on our living ; 
But do frankly submit, 
Knowing they have more wit 
In demanding than we have in giving. 


While quiet we sit, 

We conclude all things fit ; 
Acquiescing with hearty submission : 

For though simple, we know 

That soft murmurs will grow, 
At the last, unto downright sedition. 


We care not who says, 
And intends it dispraise, 

That an angler to a fool is next neighbour : 
Let him prate; what care we? 
We’re as honest as he; 

‘And so let him take that for his labour. 


We covet no wealth, 
But the blessing of health, 
And that greater, good conscience within us. 
Such devotion we bring 
To our God and our King, 
That from either no offers can win us. 


While we sit and fish, 
We pray as we wish, 
For long life to our king, James the Second. 
Honest anglers then may, 
Or they’ve very foul play, 
With the best of good subjects be reckon’d. 
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jnvention; who am not excellent at poetry, as my 


rt of the song may testify: but of that I will 
gay no more, lest you should think I mean, by 
discommending it, to beg your commendations of 
jt. And therefore, without replications, let’s 
hear your catch, scholar; which I hope will be 


a good one, for you are both musical, and have a 


: 


good fancy to boot. 

Ven. Marry, and that you shall; and as freely 
as I would have my honest master tell me some 
more secrets of fish and fishing, as we walk and 
fish towards London to-morrow. But, master, 
first let me tell you, that very hour, which you 
were absent from me, I sat down under a willow 
tree by the water-side, and considered what you 
had told me of the owner of that pleasant mea- 
dow in which you then left me; that he had a 
plentiful estate, and not a heart to think so; that 
he had at this time many lawsuits depending ; 
and that they both damped his mirth, and took up 
so much of his time and thoughts, that he himself 
had not leisure to take the sweet content that I 
who pretended no title to them, took in his fields 2: 


2 There is so much fine and useful morality included in this 
sentiment, that to let it pass would be inexcusable in one who 
pretends to illustrate the author’s meaning, or display his ex- 
cellences. The precept which he evidently meant to inculcate 
is a very comfortable one, viz. that some of the greatest plea- 
sures human nature is capable of lie open and in common to 
the poor as well as the rich. It is not necessary that a man 
should have the fee-simple of all the land in prospect from 
Windsor Terrace, or Richmond Hill, to enjoy the beauty of 
those two delightful situations; nor can we imagine that no 
one but Lord Burlington was ever delighted in the view of 
his most elegant villa at Chiswick, now his grace the Duke 
of Devonshire’s. 
- But that excellant moralist, Dr. Francis Hutcheson, late of 
Ww, has a passage to this purpose, which is a much bet- 
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for I could there sit quietly; and looking on the 
water, see some fishes sport themselves in the 
silver streams, others leaping at flies of several 
shapes and colours; looking on the hills, I could 
behold them spotted with woods and groves; 
looking down the meadows, could see, here a boy 
gathering lilies, and lady-smocks, and there a girl 
cropping culverkeys and cowslips, all to make 
garlands suitable to this present month of May: 
these, and many other field flowers, so perfumed 
the air, that I thought that very meadow like that 
field in Sicily of which Diodorus speaks, where 
the perfumes arising from the place make all dogs 
that hunt in it to fall off, and to lose their hottest 
scent. I say, as I thus sat, joying in my own 
happy condition, and pitying this poor rich man 
that owned this and many other pleasant groves 
and meadows about me, I did thankfully remem- 
ber what my Saviour said, that the meek possess 
the earth; or rather, they enjoy what the others 
possess and enjoy not; for anglers and meek 
quiet-spirited men are free from those high, those 
restless thoughts, which corrode the sweets of 
life; and, they, and they only, can say, as the 
poet has happily expressed it : 


ter comment on this reflection than any we can give: ** As 
often,” says he, “‘ as the more important offices of virtue allow 
any intervals, our time is agreeably and honourably employed 
in history, natural or civil ; in geometry, astronomy, poctry, 
painting, and music ; or such entertainments as ingenious arts 
afford. And some of the sweetest enjoyments of this sort 
require no property ; nor need we ever want the objects. If 
familiarity abates the pleasure of the more obvious beauties 
of nature, their more exquisite inward structures may give 


new delights, and the stores of nature are inexhaustible.” See 
his System of Moral Philosophy, book i. chap. 7- 


it 
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; Hail! bless’d estate of lowliness : 


mt Happy enjoyments of such minds 

gene’ As, rich in self-contentedness, 

tag oe! Can, like the reeds, in roughest winds, 
Ne By yielding make that blow but small, 
rn At which proud oaks and cedars fall. 


‘There came also into my mind at that time, 
certain verses in praise of a mean estate and 
humble mind: they were written by Phineas 
Fletcher*; an excellent divine, and an excellent 


_ 3 It would be great injustice to the memory of this person, 
whose name is now hardly known, to pass by him without 
notice. The son of Giles Fletcher, Doctor of Laws, and 
ambassador from Queen Elizabeth to the Duke of Muscovy. 
Phineas Fletcher was fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
and the author of a fine allegorical poem, entitled, the Purple 
Island, printed at Cambridge, with other of his poems, in 
Ato. 1633 ; from whence the passage in the text, with a little 
variation, is taken, The reader will not be displeased with a 
more entire quotation from that work; which, from its ele 
gant pastoral simplicity, 1 could wish to see equalled, 


Let others trust the seas, dare death and hell, 

_ Search either Inde, yaunt of their scars and wounds ; 
st others their dear breath (nay, silence) sell 

- To fools; and (swoln, not rich) stretch out their bounds, 
y spoiling those that live, and wronging dead; 

\ they may drink in pearl, and couch their head 

Jn soft, but sleepless down; in rich, but restless bed. 


Oh! let them in their gold quaff dropsies down ; 
Oh! let them surfeits feast in silver bright; 
_ While sugar hires the taste the brain to drown, 
__ And bribes of sauce corrupt false appetite, 
lis master’s rest, health, heart, life, soul to sell, 
s plenty, fullness, sickness, ring their knell; 
th weds and beds them; first in grave, and then in hell. 


Near rolling Medway, ’mong my shepherd peers, 
With fearless merry-make and piping, still 
Securely pass my few and slow-paced years ; 
While yet the great Augustus * of our nation 
huts up old Janus in this long cessation, 
engthening our pleasing ease, and gives us sure vacation. 


* K. James I, 
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angler; and the author of excellent Piscatory 
Eclogues, in which you shall see the picture of this 
good man’s mind: and I wish mine to be like it, 


No empty hopes, no courtly fears him fright ; 
No begging wants his middle fortune bite: 
But sweet content exiles both misery and spite. 


His certain life, that never can deceive him, 
Is full of thousand sweets and rich content ; 
The smooth leaved beeches in the field receive him, 
With coolest shade, till noontide’s heat be spent. 
His life is neither toss’d in boisterous seas 


There may I, master of a little flock, 

Feed my poor lambs, and often change their fare. 
My lovely mate shall tend my sparing stock, 

And nurse my little ones with pleasing care, 
Whose love and look shall speak their father plain. 
Health be my feast; heaven hope; content my gain ; 
‘So in my little house my lesser heart shall reign. 


The beech shall yield a cool safe canopy, 
While down I sit, and chant to the’ echoing wood. 
Ah! singing might I live, and singing die ; 
‘So'by fair Thames or silver Medway’s flood, 
The dying swan, when years her temples pierce, 
In music-strains breathes out her life and verse ; 
And, chanting her own dirge, tides on her watry hearse. 
Purple Island, Canto I. 


The innocence of angling, the delightful scenes with which 
it is conversant, and its associated pleasures of ease, retire- 
ment, and meditation, have been a motive to the introduction 
of a new species of eclogue, where fishers are actors, as shep- 
herds are in the pastoral. Mr. Addison, its true, has cen- 
sured Sannazarius for such an attempt: but it is to be re- 
membered, that his are sea eclogues, the very idea of which 
is surely inconsistent with the calmness and tranquillity of , 
the pastoral life ; not to say that oysters and cray-fish are no 
very elegant or persuasive bribes to the favour of a mistress. 
But the ancient writers of Pastoral, Bion, Theocritus, Mos- 
chus, and others, included under that species the manners of 
herdsmen, vine-dressers, and others ; and why those of fishers 
are to be excluded, the legislators of Pastorad would do well 
to inform us. 

Of those who have attempted this kind of poetry, the 
abovementioned Mr. Fletcher is one; and in the same volume 
with the Purple Island are several poems, which he calls 
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Or the vexatious world: or lost in slothful ease. 
‘Pleased and full bless’d he lives, when he his God can please, 
fis bed, more safe than soft, yields quiet sleeps, 
While by his side his faithful spouse hath place: 

Hiis little son into his bosom creeps, 

_ The lively picture of his father’s face. 

~ lis humble house or poor state ne’er torment him ; 

* Less he could like, if less his God had lent him, 
And when he dies, green turfs do for a tomb content him. 


Gentlemen, these were a part of the thoughts 
that then possessed me. And I here made a 
conversion of a piece of an old catch‘, and added 


Se 
Piscatory Eclogues, from whence the following passage is 
extracted ; 
_Ah! would thou knew’st how much it better were 
To bide among the simple fisher-swains. 
No shrieking owl, no night-crow lodgeth here ; 
Nor is our simple pleasure mix’d with pains. 
 Onr sports begin with the beginning year, 
_ Jn calms to pull the leaping tish to land; 
In roughs to sing, and dance along the golden sand. 
_ J have a pipe which once thou lovedst well ; 
(Was never pipe that gave a better sound ; ) 
Which oft to hear, fair Thetis from her cell, 
Thetis, the queen of seas, attended round 
With hundred nymphs, and many powers that dwell 
In the’ ocean’s rocky walls, came up to hear: 
And gave me gifts, which still! for thee lie hoarded here. 
_ Here, with sweet bays, the lovely myrtles grow, 
Where the ocean’s fair-cheek’d maidens oft repair ; 
Here to my pipe they danced on a row, 
; No other swain may come to note they’re fair ; 
Yet my Amyntas there with me shall go. 
Proteus himself pipes to his flocks hereby, 
om thou shalt hear, ne’er seen by any jealous eye. Ee. I. 


_ And, besides Mr. Phineas Fletcher, a gentleman now living 
84], the Rev. Mr. Moses Browne has obliged the world 
Piscatory Eclogues, which I would recommend to all 
lovers of poetry and angling; and am much mistaken if the 
‘fifth of them, entitled, Rennock’s Despair, is not by far the 
st imitation of Milton’s Lycidas that has ever yet appeared. 
be Phe song here sung can in no sense of the word be termed 
a Catch. It was probably set to music at the request of 
Walton, and is to be found in a book entitled, Select Ayres 
and Dialogues for one; two, and three Voyces; to the 


al 
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more to it, fitting them to be sung by us anglers. 
Come, Master, you can sing well: you must sing 
a part of it, as it is in this paper. 


Theorbo-lute, and Basse Viol. By John Wilson and Charles 
Coleman, doctors of music, Henry Lawes, and others, fol. 
London, 1659. it occurs in the first edition of Walton’s book, 
published in 1653. 

The reader is not to wonder at this motion of Venator’s, 
nor that Piscator so readily accepts it. At the time when 
Walton wrote, and long before, music was so generally well 
understood, that a man who had any voice or ear was always 
supposed to be able to sing his part in a madrigal or song, at 
sight. Peacham requires of his gentleman, only to be able 
‘to sing his part sure, and at the first sight ; and withal, to 

lay the same on the viol or lute.” Compl. Gent. 100. And 

hilomathes, in Morley’s excellent Introduction to Practi- 
cal Music, in fol. Lond. 1597, thus complains [at the banquet 
of master Sophobulus]; ‘ Supper being ended, and music 
books, according to custom, being brought to table, the mis- 
tress of the house presented me with a part, earnestly re- 
questing me to sing. But when, after many excuses, 4 pro- 
tested unfeignedly that I could not, every one began to won- 
der; yea, some whispered to others, demanding how I was 
brought up. So that, upon shame of mine ignorance, I go 
nowe to seek out mine olde friend master Gnorimus, to make 
myself his scholar.” 

‘Another circumstance, which shows how generally music 
was formerly known and practised in England, occurred to 
me upon the sight of an old Book of Enigmas ; to every one 
of which the author has prefixed a wooden cut of the subject 
of the enigma. The solution of one of these is A barber: and 
the cut represents a barber’s shop, in which there is one per- 
son sitting in a chair, under the barber’s hands; while ano- 
ther, who is waiting for his turn, is playing on the lute; and 
on the side of the shop hangs another instrument of the lute 
or cittern kind. The inference I’ draw from hence is, that 
formerly a lute was considered as a necessary part of the 
furniture of a barber’s shop, and answered the end of a news- 
paper, the now common amusement of waiting customers ; 
which it would never have done, if music had not, as is above 
observed, been i aghery ere and practised. 

In an old comedy of Dekkers, entitled, “‘ The Second Part 
of the Honest Whore,” printed in Dodsley’s Collection, vol. 
iii. edit. 1780, Matheo, speaking of his wife, terms her, “ a 


barber’s citterne for every-serving man to play upon,” 


This instrument grew into disuse about the beginning of 
this century. Dr. King, taking occasion to mention the bar- 
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_ Pet. I marry, Sir, this is music indeed: this 
has cheer’d my heart, and made me remember 


of his time, says, “‘ that turning themselves to perriwig 
making, they had forgot their cittern and their music.” 
Works of Dr. William King, vol. ii. p. 79. 

d the knowledge of this fact will enable us to explain 
and justify a passage in Ben Jonson’s comedy of The Silent 
man, Which none of his annotators seem to have under- 
stood. Morose, in act 111. scene 5, of that play, after he has 
discovered that his supposed wife can talk, and that to the 
se too, cries out of Cutberd, ‘‘ That cursed barber !—— 

have married his cittern, that’s common to all men.” 

Mr. Henry Lawes, who composed the music to this song, 
was the Purcell of the age he lived in: Mr. Waller has ho- 
noured him with a Copy of Verses, inscribed “To Mr. Henry 
Lawes, who had then new set a song of mine, in the year 

2? And Milton has celebrated his merit in an elegant 
nnet “to Mr. H. Lawes, on his Airs.” Milton was an ex- 
cellent judge and performer of music; a particular which, as 
it has been very superficially mentioned by the many writers 
of his life, it may not be amiss to enlarge on here. And first, 
we are to know, that his affection to this art was, in some sort, 
hereditary ; for his father was not only a lover, but a com- 
r of music; the common melody, known by the name 
> York Psalm tune, which most country chimes play, and 
alf the nurses in this kingdom sing by way of lullaby, was 
of his composition, as appears by Ravenscroft’s Collection 
of Psalm tunes, and other evidences. He also composed 
aany madrigals, in four and five parts: some of which are 
to be seen in the T'riumphs of Oriana, a collection of ma- 
drigals to five and six voices, composed by divers authors, 
to. Lond. 1061; and in other collections, And lastly, it 
ppears from the Life of Milton, by his nephew Phillips, 
prefixed to a Translation of some of his Letters of State, 
inted in 12mo. 1694, that Milton, the father, composed an 
In Nomine of forty parts, for which he was rewarded, by 2 
Polish prince to whom he presented it, with a gold medal 
and chain. And we are also told, by the abovementioned 
nephew of Milton, that, when he was upon his travels, he 
collected a chest or two of choice music books of the best 
“masters flourishing at that time in Italy, namely, Luca, Ma- 
‘f cs: Monteverde, Horatio Vecchi, Cifra,.the Prince of 
_ Venosa, and others. 
al should seem that Lawes and Milton were well acquaint- 
_ ed: for the former composed the original music to the Masque 
of Comus, and at the exhibition of that performance at Ludlow 
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six verses in praise of music, which I will speak 
to you instantly. 


Music! miraculous rhetoric, that speak’st sense 
Without a tongue, excelling eloquence ; 

With what ease might thy errors be excused, 

Wert thou as truly loved as thou’ art abused! 

But though dull souls neglect, and some reprove thee, 
I cannot hate thee, ’cause the Angels love thee®. 


Castle, acted the part of the attendant Spirit. The best ac- 
count extant of him, except that in the Athen. Oxon. is 
contained in Mr. Fenton’s note on the poem of Mr. Waller, 
abovementioned. 

' And, now I am upon this subject, I will tell the reader a 
secret; which is, That music was in its greatest perfection in 
Europe from about the middle of the sixteenth to the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century; when, with a variety of 
treble instruments, a vicious taste was introduced, and vocal 
harmony received its mortal wound. In this period flourished 
Palestrina, the Prince of Venosa, and the several other au- 
thors abovementioned to have been collected by Milton, and, 
to the immortal honour of this nation, our own Tallis and 
Byrd; and some years after, in the more elegant kinds of 
composition, such as madrigals, canzonets, &c. Wilbye, 
Weelkes, Bennet, Morley, Bateson, and others, whose works 
show deep skill and fine invention. 

5 See these Verses, with some small variation, at the end 
of the book, entitled, Select Ayres and Dialogues, referred 
to in vol. i. p. 203, n.; with W. D. knight,” under the bottom 
line, which I take to signify, that they were written by Sir 
William Davenant. 

And let me be excused, if from the same book I here in- 
sert she following verses, on the subject of music, written by 
Mr. Thomas Randolph, and printed among his Poems. 


Music ! thou queen of souls, get up and string 
Thy powerful lute; and some sad requiem sing, 
Till rocks requite thy echo with a groan, 
And the dull cliffs repeat the duller tone : 
Then on a sudden, with a nimble hand, 

Ran gently o’er the chords, and so command 
The pine to dance, the oak his roots forego, 
The holm and aged elm to foot it too ; 
Myrtles shall caper, lofty cedars run, 

And call the courtly palm to make up one: 
—Then in the midst of all their jolly train, 
Strike a sad note, and fix them trees again. 
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_ Ven. And the repetition of these last verses of 
‘music has called to my memory what Mr. Ed. 
Waller, a lover of the angle®, says of love and 


music. 
‘ While I listen to thy voice, 
Chloris, I feel my life decay ; 
That powerful noise 
Calls my fleeting soul away : 
Oh! suppress that magic sound, 
Which destroys without a wound. 


Peace, Chloris, peace, or singing die, 
That together you and I 
To heaven may go; 
For all we know 
Of what the blessed do above, 
Is, that they sing, and that they love. 


6 As the author’s concern for the honour of angling induced 
thim to enumerate such persons of note as were lovers of that 
recreation, the reader will allow me to add Mr. John Gay 
to the number. Any one who reads the first canto of his 
Georgic, entitled Rural Sports, and observes how beautifully ~ 
and accurately he treats the subject of fly-fishing, would con- 
clude the author a proficient: but that it was his chief amuse- 
ment, I have been assured by an intimate friend of mine, 
who has frequently fished with him in the river Kennet, at 
Amesbury, in Wilts, the seat of his grace the Duke of 
Queensbury. 

_ The reader will excuse the following addition to this note, 
for the sake of a beautiful description of the materials used 
in fly-making, which is quoted from the abovementioned 
_ To frame the little animal, provide 
___ Alll the gay hues that wait on female pride: 
Let nature guide thee; sometimes golden wire 
The shining bellies of the fly require : 
The peacock’s plumes thy tackle must not fail, 
Nor the dear purchase of the sable’s tail ; 
Each gaudy bird some slender tribute brings, 
And lends the growing insect proper wings ; 
Silks of all colours must their aid impart, 
And every fur promote the fisher’s art: 
So the gay lady, with expensive care, 
Borrows the pride of land, of sea, of air; 
Furs, pearls, and plumes, the glittering thing displays, 
Dazzles our eyes, and easy hearts betrays. 
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Pisce. Well remembered, brother Peter; these 
verses came seasonably, and we thank you hear- 
tily. Come, we will all join together, my host 
and all, and sing my scholar’s catch over again ; 
and then each man drink the other cup, and to 
bed; and thank God we have a dry house over 
our heads. 

Pisc. Well, now good night to every body. 

Pet. And so say I. 

Ven. And so say I. 

Cor. Good night to you all, and I thank you. 

* * * *& 
_ Pisce. Good-morrow, brother Peter; and the 
like to you, honest Coridon. 

Come, my hostess says there is seven shillings 
to pay: let’s each man drink a pot for his morn- 
ing’s draught, and lay down his two shillings, 
that so my hostess may not have occasion to re- 
pent herself of being so diligent, and using us so 
kindly. 

Pet. The motion is liked by every body, and 
so, hostess, here’s your money; we anglers are 
all beholden to you; it will not be long ere I'll 
see you again. And now, brother Piscator, I 
wish you, and my brother your scholar, a fair 
day and good fortune. Come, Coridon, this is 
our way. 


| 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Of Roacu and Dace, and how to fish for them: 
and of CADIS. 


Venator. 


Goop master, as we go now towards London, be 
still so courteous as to give me more instructions : 
for I have several boxes in my memory, in which 
I will keep them all very safe, there shall not 
one of them be lost. 

Pisc. Well, scholar, that I will: and I will hide 
nothing from you that I can remember, and can 
think may help you forward towards a perfection 
in this art. And because we have so much time, 
and I have said so little of Roach and Dace, I 
will give you some directions concerning them, 

Some say the Roach is so called from rutilus, 
which they say signifies red fins. He is a fish of 
no great reputation for his dainty taste ; and his 
spawn is accounted much better than any part of 
him. And you may take notice, that as the Carp 
is accounted the water-fox, for his cunning; so 
the Roach is accounted the water-sheep, for his 
simplicity or foolishness. It is noted that the 
Roach and Dace recover strength, and grow in 
season in a fortnight after spawning; the Barbel 

and Chub in a month: the Trout in four months ; 
and the Salmon in the like time, if he gets into 
the sea, and after into fresh water. 

Roaches be accounted much better in the river 
than in a pond, though ponds usually breed the 

biggest. But there is a kind of bastard small 
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Roach, that breeds in ponds, with a very forked 
tail, and of a very small size; which some say is 
bred by the Bream and right Roach; and some 
ponds are stored with these beyond belief; and 
knowing men, that know their difference, call 
them Ruds: they differ from the true Roach, as 
much as aherring from a Pilchard. And these 
bastard breed of Roach are now scattered in many 
rivers: but I think not in the Thames, which I 
belieye affords the largest and fattest in this na- 
tion, especially below London bridge!. The Roach 


1 T know not what Roaches are caught below bridge; but 
above, I am sure they are very large; for on the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1754, at Hampton, i caught. one that was fourteen 
inches and an eighth from eye to fork, and in weight wanted 
but an ounce of two pounds. 

The season for fishing for Roach in the Thames begins about 
the latter end of August, and continues much longer than it 
is either pleasant or safe to fish. It requires some skill to hit 
the time of taking them exactly: for all the summer long 
they live on the weed, which they do not forsake, for the 
deeps, till it becomes putrid, and that is sooner or later, ac- 
cording as the season is wet or dry; for you are to know, 
that much rain hastens the rotting of the weed. I say it re- 
quires some skill to hit the time ; for the fishermen who live 
in all the towns along the river, from Chiswick to Staines, 
are, about this time, nightly upon the watch, as soon as the 
fish come out, to sweep them away with the drag-net; and 
our poor patient angler is left, baiting the ground and adjust- 
ing his tackle, to catch those very fish which, perhaps, the 
night before had been carried to Billingsgate. 

he Thames, as well above as below ‘London bridge, was 
formerly much resorted to by London anglers; and, which 
is strange to think on, considering the unpleasantness of the 
station, they were used to fish near the starlings of the bridge. 
This will account for the many fishing tackle shops that were 
formerly in Crooked Lane, which leads to the bridge. In the 
memory of a person not long since living, a waterman that 
plied at Essex-stairs, his name John Reeves, got a comfort- 
able living by attending anglers with his boat: his method 
was, to watch when the shoals of Roach came down from the 
country, and, when he had found them, to go round to his 
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like teeth in his throat. And lastly, let me tell 


aetomers and give them notice. Sometimes they settled 
eee the Temple; at others, at Blackfriars or Queenhithe ; 
most frequently about the Chalk hills, near London bridge. 
Wis bire was two shillings a tide. A certain number of. per- 
ns, who were accustomed thus to employ him, raised a sum 
cient to buy him a waterman’s coat and silver badge, the 
whereof was, ‘‘ Himself, with an Angler, in his 
hoat,”? and he had, annually, a new coat to the time of his 
death, which might be about the year 1730. 
Shepperton and Hampton are the places chiefly resorted to 
the Londoners, who angle there in boats: at each there is 
deep, to which Roach are attracted by constant baiting. 
t at Hampton is opposite the churchyard ; and in that 
cemetery lies an angler, upon whose gravestone is an inscrip- 
tion, now nearly effaced, consisting of these homely lines ; 


In memory of Mr. Thomas Tombs, goldsmith, of London, 
4 who departed this life Aug. 12th, 1758, aged 53 years. 


Each brother Bob, that sportive passes here, 
Pause at this stone, and drop the silent tear, 
For him who loved your harmless sport ; 
. Who to this pitch * did oft resort ; 
‘Ke Who in free converse oft would please, 
* ——s With native humour, mirth, and ease ; 
- His actions form’d upon so just a plan, 
. He lived a worthy, died an honest man. 
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efore I dismiss the subject of Thames fishing, I will let 
Reader know, that formerly the fishermen inhabiting the 
es on the banks of the Thames were used to enclose cer- 
arts of the river with what they called stops, but which 
re in effect weirs or kidels, by stakes driven into the bed 
f; and to these they tied wheels, creating thereby a 
which drove the fish into those traps. This practice, - 
hit may sound oddly to say so, is against Magna Charta, 
expressly prohibited by the 23d chapter of that statute. 
year 1757, the Lord Mayor, Dickenson, sent the Water 
p the Thames, in a barge well manned, and furnished 
h proper implements; who destroyed all those enclosures 


fe 


: this side Staines, by pulling up the stakes and setting them 


_- 


A particular spot, called a Pitch, from the act of pitching 
itening the boat there. 
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you, the Roach makes an angler excellent sport, 
especially the great Roaches about London, where 
I think there be the best Roach anglers. And I 
think the best Trout anglers be in Derbyshire; for 
the waters there are clear to an extremity. 
Next, let me tell you, you shall fish for this 
Roacu in winter, with paste or gentles: in April, 


with worms or cadis; in the very hot months, 
with little white snails; or with flies under water, 
for he seldom takes them on the top, though the 
Dace will. In many of the hot months, Roaches 
may also be caught thus: take a May-fly, or ant- 
fly, sink him with a little lead to the bottom, near 
to the piles or posts of a bridge, or near to any 
posts of a weir, I mean any deep place where 
Roaches lie quietly, and then pull your fly up 
very leisurely, and usually a Roach will follow 
your bait up to the very top of the water, and 
gaze on it there, and run at it and take it, lest the 
fly should fly away from him. 

I have seen this done at Windsor and Henley 
bridge, and great store of Roach taken; and 
sometimes, a Dace or Chub. And in August you 
may fish for them with a paste made only of the 
crumbs of bread, which should be of pure fine 
manchet; and that paste must be so tempered 


il 
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netwixt your hands till it be both soft and tough 
oo: a very little water, and time, and labour, 
and clean hands, will make it a most excellent 
te. But when you fish with it, you must have 

4 small hook, a quick eye, and a nimble hand, or. 
the bait is lost, and the fish too; if one may lose 
that which he never had. With this paste you 
may, as I said, take both the Roach and the DAcE 
‘or DARE; for they be much of a kind, in matter of 


By’ 
feeding, cunning, goodness, and usually in size. 
nd therefore take this general direction, for 
‘some other baits which may concern you to take 
notice of: they will bite almost at any fly, but 
especially at ant-flies ; concerning which take 
this direction, for it is very good. 
aoa the blackish ant-fly out of the mole-hill 
ant-hill, in which place you shall find them in 
e month of June; or if that be too early in the 
ar, then doubtless you may find them in July, 
August, and most of September. Gather them 
alive, with both their wings: and then put them 
VOL. 1, D 
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into a glass that will hold a quart or a pottle: but 
first put into the glass a handful, or more, of the . 
moist earth out of which you gather them, and as 
much of the roots of the grass of the said hillock ; 
and then put in the flies gently, that they lose not 
their wings: lay aclod of earth over it; and then 
so many as are put into the glass without bruising 
will live there a month or more, and be always 
in readiness for you to fish with: but if you would 
have them keep longer, then get any great earthen 
pot, or barrel of three or four gallons (which is 
better), then wash your barrel with water and 
honey ; and having put into ita quantity of earth 
and grass roots, then put in your flies, and cover 
it, and they will live a quarter ofa year. These, 
in any stream and clear water, are a deadly bait 
for Roach or Dace, or for a Chub: and your rule 
is not to fish less than a handful from the bottom, 
I shall next tell you a winter-bait for a Roach, 
a Dace, or Chub; and it is choicely good. About 
All-hallantide (and so till frost comes), when you 
see men ploughing up heath ground, or sandy 
ground, or greenswards, then follow the plough, 
and you shall find a white worm as big as two 
maggots, and it hath a red head; you may ob- 
serve in what ground most are, for there the crows 
will be very watchful and follow the plough very 
close: it is all soft, and full of whitish guts; a 
worm that is, in Norfolk and some other counties, 
called a grub; and is bred of the spawn or eggs 
of a beetle, which she leaves in holes that she 
digs in the ground under cow or horse dung, and 
there rests all winter, and in March or April 


" 
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comes to be first a red, and then a black beetle. 
_ Gather a thousand or two of these, and put them, 
with a peck or two of their own earth into some 
tub or firkin, and cover and keep them so warm 
that the frost or cold air or winds kill them not: 
these you may keep all winter, and kill fish with 
them at any time; and if you put some of them 
jnto a little earth and honey, a day before you 
use them, you will find them an excellent bait 
for Bream, Carp, or indeed for almost any fish. 
_And after this manner you may also keep gen- 
tles all winter; which are a good bait then, and 
much the better for being lively and tough. Or 
may breed and keep gentles thus: take a 
siece of beast’s liver, and with a cross stick, hang 
it in. some corner, over a pot or barrel half full 
of dry clay: and as the gentles grow big they will 
fall into the barrel and scour themselves, and be 
always ready for use whensoever you incline to 
fish; and these gentles may be thus created till 
after Michaelmas. But if you desire to keep 
gentles to fish with all the year, then get a dead 
cat, or a kite, and let it be fly-blown; and when 
the gentles begin to be alive and to stir, then 
bury it and them in soft moist earth, but as free 
from frost as you can; and these you may dig up 
at any time when you intend to use them: these 
vill last till March, and about that time turn to 
es. 
a you will be nice to foul your fingers, 
| good anglers seldom are, then take this 
bait: get a handful of well made malt, and put 
i 
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it into a dish of water; and then wash and rub it 
betwixt your hands till you make it clean, and ag 
free from husks as you can; then put that water 
from it, and put a small quantity of fresh water 
to it, and set it in something that is fit for that 
purpose, over the fire, where it is not to boil 
apace, but leisurely and very softly, until it be. 
come somewhat soft, which you may try by feel. 
ing it betwixt your finger and thumb; and when 
it is soft, then put your water from it: and then 
take a sharp knife, and turning the sprout end of 
the corn upward with the point of your knife, 
take the back part of the husk from it, and yet 
leaving a kind of inward husk on the corn, or else 
it is marr’d; and then cut off that sprouted end, 
I mean a little of it, that the white may appear; 
and so pull off the husk on the cloven side, as | 
directed you ; and then cut off a very little of the 
other end, that so your hook may enter; and if 
your hook be small and good, you will find this 
to be a very choice bait, either for winter or sum. 
mer, you sometimes casting a little of it into the 
place where your float swims. 

And to take the Roach and Dace, a good bait 
is the young brood of wasps or Bees, if*you dip 
their heads in blood; especially good for Brean, 
if they be baked, or hardened in their husks in 
an oven, after the bread is taken out of it; or har- 
dened on a fire-shovel: and so also is the thick 
blood of sheep being half dried on a trencher, 
that so you may cut it into such pieces as may best 
fit the size of your hook ; and a little salt keepsit 
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9 growing black, and makes it not the worse, 
+ better: this is taken to be a choice bait, if 
chtly ordered. 

Phere be several oils ofa strong smell that I have 
old of, and to be excellent to tempt fish to 
f which I could say much: but I remember 
» carried a small bottle from Sir George 
ngs to Sir Henry Wotton (they were both 


Ai 


pectation of Sir Henry; which, with the 
yf this and other circumstances, makes me 
ttle belief in such things as many men talk 
ot but that I think that fishes both smell and 
as I have expressed in my former discourse) : 
| there is a mysterious knack, which though it 
easier than the philosopher’s stone, yet it 
ainable by common capacities, or else lies 
up in the brain or breast of some chemical 
at, like the Rosicrucians*, will not yet 
eal it. But let me nevertheless tell you, that 
eh | 
Vide infra, Part 11. Chap i. note. The Rosicrucians 
a sect of frantic enthusiasts, who sprung up in Germany 
the beginning of the fourteenth century : they professed 
sh the art of making gold; and boasted of a secret, in 
er, to gba the period of human life, and even to 
outh. ‘Their founder having been to the Holy Land, 
ded to have learned all this from the Arabs. They 
rated their senseless philosophy by tradition ; and re- 
| their mysteries only to a chosen few ; and to this prac- 
author alludes. Lemery, in his book Of Chemistry, 
us defined their art: “‘ Ars sine arte; cujus princi- 
mentiri, medium laborare, et finis mendicare.” An 
ithout art; whose beginning is lying, whose middle is 
ir, and whose end is beggary. 
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camphire, put with moss into your worm-bag with 
your worms, makes them (if many anglers be not 
very much mistaken), a tempting bait, and the 
angler more fortunate. But I stepped by chance 
into this discourse of oils, and fishes’ smelling; 
and though there might be more said, both of it 
and of baits for Roach and Dace and other float. 
fish, yet I will forbear it at this time*®, and tell 


3 Roach delightin gravelly or sandy bottoms: their haunts, 
especially as winter approaches, are clear deep and still waters; 
and at other times, they lie in and near the weeds, and under 
the shade of boughs. 

They spawn about the latter end of May, when they are 
scabby and unwholesome : but they are again in order in about 
three weeks. The largest are taken after Michaelmas; and 
their prime season is in February or March. 

The Baits for Roach, not already mentioned, are, cad. 
bait, and oak-worms, for the spring: in May, ant’s-eggs , and 
paste made of the crumb of a new roll, both white, and tinged 
with red, which is done by putting vermilion into the water, 
wherewith you moisten it; this paste will do for the winter 
also. 

The largest Roach in this kingdom are taken in the Thames, 
where many have been caught of two pounds and a half 
weight : but Roach of any size are hardly to be come at with- 
out a boat. 

The haunts of Dace are, gravelly, sandy, and clayey bot- 
toms; deep holes that are shaded; water-lily leaves; and 
under the foam caused by an eddy: in hot weather they are 
to be found on the shallows, and are then best taken with an 
artificial fly, grasshoppers, or gentles, as hereafter directed. 

Dace spawn about the latter end of March ; and are in sea. 
son about three weeks after: they are not very good till about 
Michaelmas, and are best in February. 

Baits for Dace, other than those mentioned by Walton, are 
the oak-worm, red-worm, brandling, gilt tail; and indeed 
any worm, bred on trees or bushes, that is not too big for his 
mouth ; almost all kinds of flies and caterpillars. 

Though Dace are often caught with a float, as Roach, yet 
they are not so properly float-fish: for they are to be taken 
with an artificial gnat, or ant-fly, or indeed almost any other 
small fly in its season ; but in the Thames, above Richmond, 

‘the largest are caught with a natural green or dun grasshopper, 
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you, in the next place, how you are to prepare 
Sour tackling: concerning which, I will, for 
sport sake, give you an old rhyme out of an old 
fish-book ; which will prove a part, and but a 
part, of what you are to provide. 
m4 
and sometimes with gentles; with both which you are to fish 
‘ga with an artificial fly. They are not to be come at till about 
‘eptember, when the weeds begin to rot; but when you have 
ble where they lie, which, in a warm day, is generally on 
the shallows, ’tis incredible what havock you may make: 
sinch off the first joint of the grasshopper’s legs, put the point 
the hook in at the head, and bring it out at the tail; and in 
"this way of fishing you will catch Chub, especially if you 
throw under the boughs. 
- But this can be done only in a boat; for the management 
‘whereof, be provided with a staff, and a heavy stone fastened 
toa strong rope of four or five yards in length: fasten the rope 
the head of the boat, which, whether it be a punt or a 
wherry, is equally fit for this purpose, and so drive down 
‘with the stream : when you come to a shallow or other place 
re the fish are likely to lie, drop the stone, and standing 
the stern, throw right down the stream, and a little to the 
t and left; after trying about a quarter of an hour ina 
place, with the staff push the boat about five yards down, and 
so throw again. Use acommon fly-line, about ten yards long, 
‘with a strong’single hair next the hook. 
It is true, there is less certainty of catching in this way than 
} a float or ground-bait: for which reason, I would recom- 
d it only to those who live near the banks of that delight- 
l river, between Windsor and Isleworth, who have or can 
nmand a boat for that purpose, and can take advantage of 
a still, warm, gloomy day ; and to such it will afford much 
more diversion than the ordinary inartificial method of fishing 
in the deeps for Roach and Dace. 
In fishing at bottom for Roach and Dace, use for ground- 
bait bread soaked about an hour in water, and an equal quan- 
_ tity of bran; knead them to a tough consistence, and make 
them up into balls, with a small pebble in the middle: and 
hrow these balls in where you fish; but be sure to throw 
hem up the stream, for otherwise they will draw the fish be- 
‘ond the reach of your line. 
Fish for Roach within six, and for Dace, within three inches 
aving enumerated the Baits proper for every kind of fish 
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My rod and my line, my float and my lead, 
My hook and my plummet, my whetstone and knife, 
a basket, my baits both living and dead, 
Ty net, and my meat, for that is the chief: 
Then I must have thread, and hairs green and small, 
With mine angling purse: and so you have all. 


eee ee ee 


in their respective places, it may not be amiss here to men- 
tion one which many authors speak of as excellent for almost 
all fish; and that is the spawn of Salmon, or large Trout, 
Barker, who seems to have been the first that discovered it, 
recommends it to his patron in the following terms: 

*“ Noble Lord, 

‘<] have found an experience of late, which you may angle 
with, and take great store of this kind of fish. First, it is the 
best bait for a T'rout that I have seen in all my time; and 
will take great store, and not fail, if they be there. Secondly, 
it is a special bait for Dace or Dare, good for Chub or Bottlin, 
or Grayling. The bait is, the roe of a Salmon or Trout. it 
it be a large Trout, that the spawns be any thing great, you 
may angle for the Trout with this bait as you angle with the 
Brandling ; taking a pair of scissars, and cut so much as a 
large hazel nut, and bait your hook ; so fall to your sport, 
there is no doubt of pleasure. If I had known it but twenty 
years ago, I would have gained a hundred pounds only with 
that bait. Iam bound in duty to divulge it to your honour, 
and not to carry it to my grave with me. I do desire that 
men of quality should have it, that delight in that pleasure. 
The greedy angler will murmur at me, but for that l care not. 

“Por the angling for the Scale-fish: They must angle either 
with cork or quill, plumming their ground; and with feeding 
with the same bait, taking them [the spawns] as under, that 
they may spread abroad, that the fish may feed, and come to 
your place: there is no doubt of pleasure, angling with fine 
tackle: as single hair lines, at least five or six length long; a 
small hook, with two or three spawns. The bait will hold 
one week; if you keep it on any longer you must hang it up 
to dry a little: when you go to your pleasure again, put the 
bait in a little water, it will come in kind again.” 

Others, to preserve Salmon spawn, sprinkle it with a little 
salt, and lay it upon wool in a pot, one layer of wool and 
another of spawn. _ It is said to be a lovely bait for the winter 
or spring ; especially where Salmon are used to spawn; for 
thither the fish gather, and there expect it. Ang. Vade Me- 
cum, 53. : 

To know at any time what bait fish are apt.to take, open 
the belly of the first you catch, and take out his stomach very 
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3ut you must have all these tackling, and twice 
many more‘, with which, if you mean to bea 


: open it with a sharp penknife, and you will dis- 
what he then feeds on. Venables, 91. 
people who live in the fishing-towns along the banks of 
ames have a method of dressing large Roach and Dace, 
, as ’tis said, renders them very pleasant and savoury 
it is as follows: Without scaling the fish, lay him on 
on, over a slow fire, and strew on him a little flour; 
> begins to grow brown, make a slit, not more than 
ep, in his back, from head to tail, and lay him on 
when he is broiled enough, the skin, scales and all, 
el off, and leave the flesh, which will have become 
m, perfectly clean; then open the belly, and take out 
de, and use anchovy and butter for sauce. 
ng promised the reader Mr. Barker’s recipe for anoint- 
rs and shoes (and having no further occasion to make 
s authority), it is here given in his own words. 
e a pint of linseed-oil, with half a pound of mutton- 
< or eight ounces of beeswax, and half a pennyworth 
; boil all this in a pipkin together ; so let it cool till 
milk-warm ; then take a little hair-brush, and lay it on 
new boots ; but it is best that this stuff be laid on before 
maker makes the boots; then brush them once over 
ey come from him; as for old boots, you must lay 
hen your boots be dry.” 
If you go any great distance from home, you will find it 
ssary to carry with you many more things than are here 
merated ; most of which may be very well contained ina 
cker panier of about twelve inches wide, and eight high, of 
form, and put into a hawking-bag. The following isa list 
most material : a rod with a spare top; lines coiled 
neatly laid in round flat boxes ; spare links, single 
xed thread and silk; plummets of various sizes ; 
of all kinds, and spare caps ; worm-bags, and a gentle- 
hooks of all sizes, some whipped to single hairs ; shot ; 
naker’s wax, in a very small gallipot covered with 
eather; a clearing-ring, tied to about six yards of 
i d; the use of this is to disengage your hook when it 
‘caught a weed, &c. in which case take off the but of your 
md slip the ring over the remaining joints, and holding 
‘the cord, let it gently fall; a landing net, the hoop 
eof must be of iron, and made with joints to fold, and a 
t to hold a staff; take with you also such baits as you 
1 to use. That you may keep your fish alive be provided 
‘asmall hoop-net, to draw close to the top, And never 
i 
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fisher, you must store yourself; and to that pur- 
pose I will go with you, either to Mr. Margrave, 


be without a sharp knife, and a pair of scissars. And if you 
mean to use the artificial fly, have your fly book always with 
you. 

And for the more convenient keeping and carriage of lines, 
links, single hairs, &c. take a piece of parchment or vellum, 
seven inches by ten: on the longer sides, set off four inches ; 
and then fold it cross-wise, so as to leave a flap of two inches, 
of which hereafter; then take eight or ten pieces of parch. 
ment, of seven inches by four ; put them into the parchment 
or vellum so folded, and sew up the ends; then cut the fla 
rounding, and fold it down like a pocket-book: lastly, you 
may, if you please, bind along the ends and round the flap 
with red tape. 

Into this case, put lines coiled up, spare links, single hairs, 
and hooks ready whipped and looped. 

And having several of these cases, you may fill them with 
lines, &c. proper for every kind of fishing ; always remem. 
bering to put into each of them a gorger, or small piece of 
cane, of five inches long, and a quarter of an inch wide, with 
a notch at each end; with this when a fish has gorged your 
hook, you may, by putting it down his throat till you feel the 
hook, and holding the line tight while you press it down, 
easily disengage it. 

And if you should chance to break your top, or any other 
part of your rod, take the following directions for mending it; 
Cut the two broken ends with a long slope, so that they may 
fit neatly together ; then spread some wax, very thin, on each 
slope ; and with waxed thread or silk, according as the size 
of the broken part requires, bind them very neatly together, 
To fasten off, lay the fore-finger of your left hand over the 
binding, and with your right make four turns of the thread 
over it ; then pass the end of your thread between the under- 
side of your finger and the rod, and draw your finger away ; 
lastly, with the fore-finger and thumb of your right hand, 
take hold of the first of the turns, and, gathering as much of 
it as you can, bind on till the three remaining turns are wound 
off, and then take hold of the end which you had before 
brought through, and then draw close. © 

For whipping on a hook take the following directions : 
Place the hook betwixt the fore-finger and thumb of your left 


5 J have heard that the tackling hath been prized at fifty 
pounds, in the inventory of an angler. 


¥ 
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‘qwho dwells amongst the booksellers in St. Paul’s 
“Church Yard, or to Mr. John Stubs, near to the 
“gwan in Golden Lane: they be both honest men, 
an will fit an angler with what tackling he 
Jacks®. 

_ Ven. Then, good master, let it he at ————,, 
‘ol he is nearest tomy dwelling. And I pray let’s 
meet there the ninth of May next, about two of 
the clock; and I’ll want nothing that a fisher 
should be furnished with. 


me and with your right give the waxed silk three or four 


s round the shank of the hook ; then lay the end of the * 
air on the inside of the shank, and with your right hand 
whip down ; when you are within about four turns of the bent 
‘of the hook, take the shank between the fore-finger and 
thumb of the left-hand, and place the silk close by it, holding 
them both tight, and leaving the end to hang down; then 
draw the other part of the silk into a large loop ; and, with 
your right-hand turning backwards, continue the whipping 
For four turns, and draw the end of the silk (which has all this 
while hung down under the root of your left thumb) close, 
twitch it off. 
To tie a water-knot: lay the end of one of your hairs, 
ut five inches or less, over that of the other; and through 
ie loop which you would make to tie them in the common 
y, pass the long and the short end of the hairs, which will 
the right of the loop, twice ; and, wetting the knot with 
ur tongue, draw it close, and cut off the spare hair. 
6 In some former editions of this book, the author has, in 


yi 


this place, mentioned Charles Kirby as a maker of excellent 


lescendant of the above-named Charles Kirby now (1760) 

iving in Crowther’s-well Alley, near Aldersgate Street ; 
whose hooks, for their shape and temper, exceed all others, 
is story is the more likely to be true, as it is well known that 
rman nobility, in the last century, were much addicted 
io chemistry, and that to this prince Rupert the world is in- 

debted for the invention of scraping in mezzotinto. See a 
head of his scraping in Evelyn’s Sculptura. 
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Pisce. Well, and Vil not fail you, God willing, 
at the time and place appointed. 

Ven. I thank you, good master, and I will not 
fail you. And, good master, tell me what BaArrs 
more you remember ; for it will not now be long 
ere we shall be at Tottenham-High-Cross ; and 
when we come thither I will make you some re. 
quital of your pains, by repeating as choice a 
Copy of Verses as any we have heard since we 
met together ; and that is a proud word, for we 
have heard very good ones. 

Pisc. Well, scholar, and I shall be then right 
glad to hear them. And | will, as we walk, tell 
you whatsoever comes in my mind, that I think 
may be worth your hearing. You may make 
another choice bait thus: take a handful or two 
of the best and biggest wheat you can get ; boil it 
in a little milk, like as frumity is boiled; boil it 
so till it be soft; and then fry it, very leisurely, 
with honey, and a little beaten saffron dissolved 
in milk: and you will find this a choice bait, and 
good, I think, for any fish, especially for Roach, 
Dace, Chub, or Grayling: I know not but that it 
may be as good for a river Carp, and especially 
if the ground be a little baited with it. 

And you may also note, that the sPpAWN of most 
fish is a very tempting bait, being a little har- 
dened on a warm tile, and cut into fit pieces, 
Nay, mulberries, and those blackberries which 
grow upon briars, be good baits for Chubs or 
Carps: with these many have been taken in 
ponds, and in some rivers where such trees have 
grown near the water, and the fruits customarily 
dropped into it. And there be a hundred other 
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aits, more than can be wellnamed, which, by con- 
1 ant baitin g the water, will become, a tempting bait 
‘ y any fish in it. 
You are also to know, that there be divers 
a nds of Canis, or Case-worms, that are to be 
in d in this nation, in several distinct counties, 
din several little brooks that relate to bigger 
vel “ie as namely, one cadis called a piper, whose 
or case is a piece of reed about an inch long, 
longer, and as big about as the compass of atwo- 
These worms being kept three or four 
a woollen bag, with sand at the bottom of 
1d the bag wet once a day, will in three or 
ar days turn to be yellow ; and these be a choice 
for the Chub or Chavender, or indeed for 
y great fish, for it is a large bait. 
There is aluo a lesser cadis-worm, called a 
w, being in fashion like the spur of a 
ck sy Sharp at one end; and the case, or house, 
which this dwells, is made of small husks and 
vel and slime most curiously made of these, 
rer 1 SO as to be wondered at, but not to be made 
man, no more than a king-fisher’s nest can, 
hie made of little fishes’ bones, and have 
a geometrical interweaving and connexion 
he like is not to be done by the art of man. 
is kind of cadis is a choice bait for any float- 
; itis much less than the piper-cadis, and to 
so ordered; and these may be so preserved, 
1, fifteen, or twenty days, or it may be longer’. 
4 To © preserve cadis, grasshoppers, caterpillars, oak-worms, 


ural flies, the following is an excellent method: Cut a 
ed a ooh of fine green- -barked withy, about the thickness 
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There is also another cadis, called by some a 
Straw-worm, and by some a Ruff-coat®, whose 
house, or case, is made of little pieces of bents 
and rushes and straws and water-weeds and [ 
know not what; which are so knit together with 
condensed slime, that they stick about her husk 
or case not unlike the bristles of a hedgehog, 
These three cadises are commonly taken in the 
beginning of summer ; and are good, indeed, to 
take any kind of fish, with float or otherwise. [ 
might tell you of many more, which as these do 
early, so they have their time also of turning to 
be flies later in summer ; but I might lose myself, 
and tire you, by such a discourse : I shall there- 
fore but remember you, that to know these and 
their several kinds, and to what flies every 
particular cadis turns, and then how to use them, 
first as they be cadis, and after as they be flies, 
is an art, and an art that every one that professes 
to be an angler has not leisure to search after, 
and, if he had, is not capable of learning®. 


of one’s arm; and, taking off the bark about a foot in length, 
turn both ends together, into the form of a hoop, and fasten 
them with a pack-needle and thread ; then stop up the bottom 
with a bung-cork : and with a red-hot wire bore the bark full 
of holes; into this put your baits: tie it over with a colewort 
leaf; and lay it in the grass every night. In this manner 
cadis may be kept till they turn to flies. To grasshoppers 
you may put grass. ' 

8 See infra, p. 48, Note. 

9 The several sorts of phryganee, or cadews, in their 
nympha or maggot state, thus house themselves ; one sort in 
straws, called from thence straw-worms ; others, in two or 
more sticks laid parallel to one another, creeping at the bot- 
tom of brooks; others with a small bundle of pieces of rushes, 
duck-weed, sticks, &c. glued together ; wherewith they float 
on the top, and can row themselves therein about the waters 
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1] tell you, scholar; several countries have 
veral kinds of cadises, that indeed differ as 
as dogs do: that is to say, as much as a 
y cur anda greyhound do. These be usually 
dq in the very little rills, or ditches, that run 
-pigger rivers; and, I think, a more proper 
, or those very rivers than any other. I know 
" y, or of what, this cadis receives life, or 
oloured fly it turns to; but doubtless they 


help of their feet : both these are called cad-bait. 
rts there are, which the reader may see a summary 
Mr. Willoughby, in Raii Method. Insect. p. 12. 
with a good, though very brief, description of the 
seous fly that comes from the cad-bait cadew. It 
notable architectonic faculty, which all the variety of 
‘animals have, to gather such bodies as are fittest for 
purpose, and then to glue them together ; some to be 
er than water, that the animal may remain at bottom, 
sre its food is (for which purpose they use stones, together 
ticks, rushes, &c.); and some to be lighter than water, to 
m the top, and gather its food from thence. These little 
es look coarse, and show no great artifice outwardly ; but 
ell tunnelled, and made within with a hard tough paste, 
shich the hind part of the maggot is so fixed, that it can 
s cell after it any where, without danger of leaving it 
as also thrust out his body to reach what it wanteth, 
aw it into its cell to guard it against harms.”” Phys. 


ch of cadis in general, as an illustration of what our 
has said on that subject. But to be more particular : 
which Walton calls the piper-cadis I have never seen ; 
yer} earned and ingenious friend of mine, who has for 
rs past been an angler, and a curious observer of aqua- 
luctions, has furnished me with an Account of that in- 
which I shall give the reader in nearly his own words : 
e piper-cadis I take to be the largest of the tribe, and 
akes its name not from any sound, but figure. I never 
it but in rivers running upon beds of lime-stone or 
pebbles; they are common in Northern and Welsh 
‘The cadew itself is about an inch long, and in some 
The case is straight and rough; the outward surface 
gravel or sand; the fistula, or pipe, in which it 
, seems to be a small stick, of which the pith was 
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are the death of many Trouts: and this is one 
killing way: | 

Take one, or more if need be, of these large 
yellow cadis: pull of his head, and with it pul] 
out his black gut; put the body, as little bruiseq 
as is possible, ona very little hook, armed on with 
a red hair, which will show like the cadis head, 
and a very little thin lead,so put upon the shank 
of the hook that it may sink presently. Throw 


quite decayed, before the insect, in its state immediately sue. 
ceeding the egg, lodged itself. Advanced to an aureliq 
which is generally in April, or the beginning of May, it leaves 
its case and last covering, a sort of thin skin resembling q 
fish’s bladder (and this is likewise the method of the whole 
genus, as far as I could ever observe), and immediately pad. 


dies upon the top of the water with its many legs. It seldom — 


flies, though it has four wings; and of these wings it is to be 
observed, that in the infant state of the insect, viz. for a week 
or longer, they are shorter than the body, but afterwards they 
grow to be full as long or longer. This is usually called by 
sportsmen, the stone-fly ; in Wales they name it the water- 
cricket, the size and colour being like that insect.” 

As to the cock-spur, Bowlker expressly says, in his Art of 
Angling, p.70. that it produces the May-fly, or yellow cadew; 
which | have ever understood to be the green-drake. 

That which Walton calls the straw-worm, or ruff-coat, 
though, by the way, he certainly errs in making these terms 
synonymous, as will hereafter be made to appear, and which 
is described in Ray’s Methodus insectorum, p. 12. is, I take 
it, the most common of any, and is found in the river Colne, 
near Uxbridge ; the New River, near London; the Wandle, 
which runs through Carshalton in Surrey; and in most other 
rivers. As to the straw-worm, I am assured, by my friend 
abovementioned, that it produces many and various flies; 
namely, that which is called, about London, the withy-fly, 
ash-coloured duns of several shapes and dimensions, as also 


light and dark browns, all of them affording great diversion in 


Northern streams. 

It now remains to speak of the ruff-coat, which seems to 
answer so nearly to the description which Walton has given 
of the cock-spur, viz. “ that the case or house in which it 
dwells is made of small husks, and gravel and slime, most 
curiously ;” that there is no accounting for his making the 


el 
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5 bait, thus ordered, which will look very yel- 
y, into any great still hole where a Trout is, and 
jill presently venture his life for it, it is not 
be doubted, if you be not espied; and that the 
t first touch the water before the line. And 
will do best in the deepest water. 
Next, let me tell you, I have been much pleased 
all quietly by a brook, with a little stick in 
I gand, with which I might easily take these, 
dc Rnvider the curiosity of their composure: 
fi you shall ever like to do so, then note, that 
ur § stick must be a little hazel or willow, cleft, 


$ Sy ynonymous with that of the straw-worm, which it does 
n the least resemble: and yet, that the ruff-coat and the 
_spur produce different flies, notwithstanding their seem- 
esemblance, must be taken for granted, unless we will 
Bowlker’s authority, when he says the cock-spur pro- 
s the May-fly or yellow cadew, which I own I see no 
yn to do. 
t th sat I may not mislead the reader, I must inform him, 
take the ruff-coat to be a species of cadis enclosed in a 
‘about an inch long, surrounded by bits of stone, flints, 
f tile, &c. very near equal in their sizes, and most curi- 
; compacted rh Yee like mosaic. 
the month of May, 1759, I took one of the insects last 
ribed, which had been found in the river Wandle, 
ey, and put it into a small box with sand at the Dok 
; and wetted it five or six times a day, for five days ; 
end whereof, to my great amazement, it roduced Hs 
y large fly, nearly of the shape of, but fess than a com- 
white butterfly, with two pair of ‘cloak-wings, and of a 
cinnamon colour. This fly, upon inquiry, I find is called, 
. Ei, the large light brown; in Ireland, and some 
aces, it has the name of the flame coloured brown, 
e method of making it is given in the Additional List 
\ es, under September [Arrenpix, No, 2.]: where, from 
, the reader will find it called the large fetid light 


“i 


| there are many other kinds of these wonderful crea- 
a8 may be seen in Mons. de Reaumur’s Mémoires 
vir a lV Histoire des Insectes, Tome ut. See also 
PPED ix, No. 1. 


OL, Ti. E 
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or have a.nick at one end of it, by which means 
you may with ease take many of them in that 
nick out of the water, before you have any 0cca. 
sion to use them, These, my honest scholar, are 
some observations, told to you as they now come 
suddenly into my memory, of which you may 
make some use: but for the practical part, it js 
that that makes an angler: it is diligence anq 
observation and practice and an ambition to he 
the best in the art, that must do it'®, I will tel| 


10 The author has now done describing the several kinds o¢ 
fish, excepting the few little ones that follow, with the me. 
thods of taking them; but has said little or nothing of Float. 
fishing : it may therefore not be amiss here to lay down some 
rules about it. 

Let the rod be light and stiff, and withal so smart in the 
spring, as to strike at the tip of the whale-bone. From four. 
teen to fifteen feet is a good length. 

In places where you sometimes meet with Barbel, as at 
Shepperton and Hampton, in Middlesex, the fittest line jg 
one of six or seven hairs at top, and so diminishing for two 
yards; let the rest be strong Indian grass, to within about 
half a yard of the hook, which may be whipped to a fine grass 
or silk-worm gut. And this line will kill a fish of six pounds 
weight. 

But for mere Roach and Dace-fishing, accustom yourself to 
a single hair line ; with which an artist may kill a fish of a 
pound and a half weight. 

For your float: In slow streams a neat round goose-quill is 
proper; but for deep or rapid rivers, or in an eddy, the cork, 
shaped like a pear, is indisputably the best, which should not 
in general exceed the size of a nutmeg; let not the quill which 
hoy put through it be more than half an inch above and be- 

ow the cork: and this float, though some prefer a swan’s 
quill, has great advantage over a bare quill ; for the quill being 
defended from the water by the cork, does not soften; and 
the cork enables you to lead your line so heavily, as that the 
hook sinks almost as soon as you put it into the water; 
whereas, when you lead but lightly, it does not go to the bot- 
tom till it is near the end of yourswim. And in leading your 
lines, be careful to balance them so nicely, that a very small 
touch will ‘sink them: some use for this purpose lead shaped 
like a barley-corn; but there is nothing better to lead with 
than shot, which you must have ready cleft always with you; 
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}, scholar, I once heard one say, “I envy not 
; that eats better meat than I do; nor him that 
ich er, or that wears better elotfiea’than:I do; 
nobody but him, and him only, that catches 
h than I do.” And such a man is like to 
e an angler ; and this noble emulation I wish 
ai all young anglers. 


CHAP. XVIII. 


Minnow or PENK; of the Loacu; of the 
-HEAD or Mutter’ s-'THUMB ; peat of the 


Piscator. 


: E be also three or four other little fish that I 
) m ost forgot; thatare all withoutscales ; and 
for excellency of meat be compared to any 


ng that when you fish fine, it is better to have on 
great number of small, than a few large, shot. 

e end of the quill round the plug with fine silk well 
is “ag keep the water out of your float, and pre- 


p wath a float, your line must be about a foot shorter 
rod ; for if it is longer, you cannot so well com- 
r hook when you come to disengage your fish. 

-and Chub are caught with a float, and also Gud- 
and sometimes Barbel and Grayling. 

arp and Tench, which are seldom caught but in ponds, 
bool goose or a duck-quill float: and for ground- 
‘ n, every now and then, a bit of chewed bread. 
Barbel, the place should be baited the night before you 
ith graves, which are the sediment of melted tallow, 
ay be had at the tallow-chandler’s. Use the same 
, while you are fishing, as for Roach and Dace. 

s with a float for Chub, in warm weather, fish at 
in cool, lower; and in cold, at the ground. 
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fish of greatest value and largest size. They be 
usually full of eggs or spawn, all the months of 
summer ; for they breed often, as ’tis observeq 
mice and many of the four-footed creatures of the 
earth do; and as those, so these come quickly to 
their full growth and perfection. And it is need. 


ful that they breed both often and numerously; 


for they be, besides other accidents of ruin, both 
a prey and baits for other fish. And first I shal] 
tell you of the Minnow or Penk. 

The Minnow hath, when he is in perfect sea. 


son and not sick, which is only presently after 


spawning, a kind of dappled or waved colour, — 
like to a panther, on his sides, inclining to a green. _ 
ish and sky-colour; his belly being milk white; _ 
and his back almost black, or blackish. He isa _ 
sharp biter at a small worm, and in hot weather 


makes excellent sport for young anglers or boys 
or women that love that recreation. And in the 
spring they make of them excellent Minnow-tan- 
sies ; for being washed well in salt, and their heads 


y 
+ 
i 
me 
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and tails cut off, and their guts taken out, and not 
‘ashed after, they prove excellent for that use ; 
pat is, being fried with yolks of eggs, the flowers 

of cowslips and of primroses, and a little tansy ; thus 
ed they make a dainty dish of meat. 

‘The LOACH is, as I told you, a most dainty fish ; 


be aah 


Ils, and lives there upon the gravel, and in 
sharpest streams: he grows not to be above 
finger long, and nothicker than is suitable to that 
ngth . This is not unlike the shape of the Eel: 
he has a beard or wattles like a Barbel. He has 
two fins at his sides, four at his belly, and one at 
s tail; he is dappled with many black or brown 
his mouth is barbel-like under his nose. 


th to the palate and stomach of sick persons. 
is to be fished for with a very small worm, at 
bottom ; for he very seldom, or never, rises 
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above the gravel, on which I told you he usually 
gets his living. 

The MILLER’s-THUMB or BuLL-HEAD, is a fish of 


no pleasing shape. He is by Gesner compared to 
the Seatoad-fish, for his similitude and shape. It 
has a head big and flat, much greater than suit- 
able to his body ; a mouth very wide, and usually 
gaping ; he is without teeth, but his lips are very 
rough, much like to a file. He hath two fins near 
to his gills, which be roundish or crested; two 
fins also under the belly; two on the back; one 
below the vent; and the fin of his tail is round. 
Nature hath painted the body of this fish with 
whitish, blackish, and brownish spots. They be 
usually full of eggs or spawn all the summer, I 
mean the females; and those eggs swell their 
vents almost into the form of a dug. They begin 
to spawn about April, and, as I told you, spawn 

several months in the summer. And! in the win- 


1 Since Walton wrote, there has been brought into England, 
from Germany a 5 cu of small fish, resembling Carp in 
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ne Minnow and Loach and Bull-head dwell in 
mud, as the Eel doth ; or we know not where, 
ore than we know where the cuckow and swal- 
1d other half-year birds, which first appear 
» April, spend their six cold, winter, melan- | 
months. This fish does usually dwell, and 
imself, in holes, or amongst stones in clear 
and in very hot days will lie a long time 
ill, and sun himself, and will be easy to be 
upon any flat stone, or any gravel; at which 
he will suffer an angler to puta hook, baited 
mall worm, very near unto his very mouth : 
never refuses to bite, nor indeed to be 


ht with the worst of anglers. Matthiolus? 
sends him much more for his taste and nou- 

t, than for his shape or beauty. 

» is also a little fish called a STICKLE-BAG, 


ih without scales, but hath his body fenced 


ye d colour, called Crusians, with which many ponds 
pleritifully stocked. | 
have also been brought hither from China, those 
creatures Gold and Silver Fish ; the first are of an 
jour, with very shining scales, and finely variegated 
-and dark brown: the Silver Fish are of the colour 
ssue, with scarlet fins, with which colour they are 
‘marked in several parts of the body. 
fish are usually rik in ponds, basons, and small re- 
of water; to which they are a delightful ornament. 
now avery common practice to keep them in a 
vessel like a punch bowl, with fine gravel strewed 
om; frequently changing the water, and feeding 
h bread and gentles. Those who can take more 
in angling for, than in beholding them, which I con- 
cou d never do, may catch them with gentles; but 
| costly, they are but coarse food. 
trus Andreas Matthiolus, of Sienna, an eminent phy- 
of the sixteenth century, famous for his Commentaries 
e of the writings of Dioscorides. 
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with several prickles. I know not where he 
dwelis in winter; nor what he is good for in sum. 
mer, but only to make sport for boys and women. 
anglers, and to feed other fish that be fish of prey, 
as Trouts in particular, who will bite at him as 
at a Penk; and better, if your hook be rightly 
baited with him; for he may be so baited as, his 
tail turning like the sail of a windmill, will make — 
him turn more quick than any Penk or Minnow 
can. For note, that the nimble turning of that 
or the Minnow, is the perfection of Minnow fish- 
ing. To which end, if you put your hook into hig 
mouth and out at his tail; and then, having first 
tied him with white thread a little above his tail, 
and placed him after such a manner on your hook 
as he is like to turn, then, sew up his mouth to 
your line, and he is like to turn quick, and tempt 
any Trout: but if he does not turn quick, then 
turn his tail, a little more or less, towards the inner 
part, or towards the side of the hook ; or put the 
Minnow or Stickle-bag a little more crooked or 
more straight on your hook, until it will turn 
both true and fast, and then doubt not but to 
tempt any great Trout that lies in a swift stream’, 


3 The Minnow, if used in this manner, is so previine a 
bait, that few fish are able to resist it. The present Earl! of 
** * * * * * * told me, that in the month of June last, at 
Kimpton Hoo, near Wellwyn, in Hertfordshire, he caught 
(with a Minnow) a Rud, a fish described in Vol, 1. p. 48; which, 
insomuch as the Rud is not reckoned, nor does the situation 
of his teeth, which are in his throat, bespeak him to be a fish 
of prey, is a fact more extraordinary than that related by Sir 
George Hastings, in Chap. iv. of a Fordidge Trout (of which 
kind of fish none had been known to be taken with an angle), 
which he caught, and supposed it bit for wantonness. 
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d the Loach that I told you of will do the like : 
ait is more tempting provided the Loach be 
0 big. 
nd now, scholar, with the help of this fine 
ning, and your patient attention, I have said 
tha hay present memory will afford me, con- 
ing most of the several fish that are usually 
d fo in fresh waters. 
, But, master, you have by your former civi- 
im nade me hope that you will make good your 
1 e, and say something of the several rivers 
» of most note in this nation; and also of 
- n nds, and the ordering of Buea 2 and do it, I 
d master; for I love any discourse ‘of 
aud fish io fishing ; the time spent in 
% iscourse passes away very pleasantly. 


CHAP. XIX. 
eral RivERS, and some Observations on Fisu. 


Piscator. 


cholar, since the ways and weather do 
our us, and that we see not Tottenham- 
en shall see my willingness to satisfy your 
_ And, first, for the rivers of this nation: 
ih eas you may note out of Doctor Heylin’s 

ay , and others, in number 325 ; but those 


should be Dr. Heylin’s Cosmography, a book well 
Great confusion arises from the want of a clear idea 
nz ny words in oyr language that have this termination ; 
ems they are well understood by some. About forty 
o, Mr. Jefferys, a printseller at the corner of St. Mar- 
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of chiefest note he reckons and describes as fol. 
loweth : ' 
The chief is Thamisis, compounded of two rivers, 
Thame and Isis ; whereof the former, rising some. 
what beyond Thame in Buckinghamshire, and 
the latter near Cirencester in Gloucestershire, 
meet together about Dorchester in Oxfordshire ; 
the issue of which happy conjunction is the Tha- 
misis, or Thames?; hence it flieth between Berks, 


tin’s Lane, and a great engraver of maps, got himself to be 
enrolled in the list of the servants of Frederick, prince of 
Wales, by the designation of Geographer to his Royal High. 
ness. Rocque, who published the great map of London, at 
that time a young man, and desirous of an honoarable adjunct 
to his name, applied, shortly after, to the servants of the 
Prince, and, with the tender of a proper gratuity, solicited 
the same appointment ; but was given to understand by them, 
that he was too late, for that the office of Geographer was dis. 
posed of ; but they (probably hearing the chink of his money), 
comforted him by saying, that they could set him down in 
terms of their own invention, either J'’opographer, or Choro. 
grapher, to his Royal Highness the Prince. The charms of 
these sonorous appellations were too strong to be resisted, 
Mr. Rocque, therefore, after due deliberation upon a matter 
so important, made choice of the former ; and, in addition to 
his name, caused it to be painted on the front of his shop in 
the Strand. 

2 Though the current opinion is, that the Thames had its 
name from the conjunction of Zhame and Jsis, it plainly ap- 
pears that the /sis was always called Thames, or T'ems, be- 
fore it came near the Ziame. Gibbon’s Camden, edit. 1753, 

. 99. 

, And as'to the head of the Thame, although it is generally 
supposed to be in Oxfordshire, Camden (whom we may sup- 
pose Walton followed), Brit. 215, says it is in Buckingham- 
shire. 

But what shall we say to the following account which Lam- 
barde has adopted? ‘‘ ‘Tame (sayeth Leland) springeth out of 
the hilles of Hertfordshire, at a place called Bulburne, a few 
miles from Penlye (the house of a family of gentlemen called 
Verneys); it runneth from thence to Aylesbury in Bucking- 
hamshire, and to Tame (a market town in Oxfordshire, 
whearunto it gyveth the name), then passinge under Whetley- 
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kinghamshire, Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, and 
x: and so weddeth himself to the Kentish 
jway, in the very jaws of the ocean. This 
river feeleth the violence and benefit of 
more than any river in Europe; ebbing 
owing, twice a day, more than sixty miles ; 
-whose banks are so many fair towns and 
ely palaces, that a German® poet thus truly 


_ Tot campos, &c. 
e saw so many woods and princely bowers, 


yeet fields, brave palaces, and stately towers ; 
many gardens dress’d with curious care, 


Thames with royal Tiber may compare. 


it cometh to Dorchester, and hard by joyneth with 
Duse, and from that place joyneth with it in name 


in that part of it where one might expect to find this 
. But the following extract, from an author of great 
ity, and who had a seat in the county of Hertford, will 
ne the question. 
e Thame (the most famous river of England) issues 
heads, in the parish of Tring: the first rises in an 
d, near the parsonage-house ; the second in a place 
Jundell; and the other proceeds from a spring named 
ne, which last stream joins the other waters at a place 
New Mill; whence all, gliding together in one current, 
ttenham in this county, pass by Aylesbury (a fair 
n in Buckinghamshire) to Etherop (an ancient 
at of that noble family of the Dormers, earls of 
); and crossing that county, by Notley-abbey, to 
market-town in Oxfordshire, which borrows its 
this river), hasteneth away by Whatley-bridge 
er (an ancient episcopal seat), and thence congra- 
Zsis ; but both emulating each other for the name, 
yielding, they are complicated by that of T'ha- 
Sir Henry Chauncy’s Historical Antiquities of 
shire, p. 2. See also the later Maps of Hertford- 
Buckinghainshire. 

is German poet was I cannot find ; but the verses, 
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2. The second river of note is Sabrina, or Se. 
vern: it hath its beginning in Plynlimmon-hill, 
in Montgomeryshire ; and his end seven miles 
from Bristol; washing, in the mean space, the 
walls of Shrewsbury, Worcester, and Gloucester, 
and divers other places and palaces of note. 

3. Trent, so called from thirty kind of fishes 
that are found in it, or for that it receiveth thirty 
lesser rivers; who, having its fountain in Staf. 
fordshire, and gliding through the counties of 
Nottingham, Lincoln, Leicester, and York, aug. 
menteth the turbulent current of Humber, the 
most violent stream of all the isle. This Humber 
is not, to say truth, a distinct river having aspring. 
head of his own, but it is rather the mouth or 
estuarium of divers rivers here confluent and 
meeting together, namely, your Derwent, and 
especially of Ouse and Trent; and (as the Da. 
now, having received into its channel the river 
Dravus, Savus, Tibiscus, and divers others) 
changeth his name into this of Humberabus, as 
the old geographers call it. 

4. Medway, a Kentish river: famous for har- 
bouring the royal navy. 

5. Tweed, the north-east bound of England ; on 
whose northern banks is seated the strong and 
impregnable town of Berwick. 

6. Tyne, famous for Newcastle, and her inex- 


in the original Latin, are in Heylin’s Cosmography, page 240, 
and are as follow : 


Tot campos, sylvas, tot regia tecta, tot hortos, 
Artifici excultos dextra, tot vidimus arces ; 
Ut nunc Ausonio, Thamisis, cum Tibride certet. 
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ystible coal-pits*. These, and the rest of prin- 
yal note, are thus comprehended in one of Mr. 
ayton’s Sonnets. 


floods’ queen, T’hames, for ships and swans is crown’d ; 
stately Severn for her shore is praised ; 

stal Z'rent, for fords and fish renown’d ; 

Dl acon’s fame to Albion’s cliffs is raised. 


an Chester vaunts her holy Dee ; 

rk many wonders of her Ouse can tell; 

. Peak, her Dove, whose banks so fertile be, 
‘And Kent will say her Medway doth excel. 


otawold commends her Jsis to the Tame ; 
Northern borders boast of T’weed’s fair flood ; 
Vestern parts extol their Willy’s fame, 

the old Lea brags of the Danish blood. 


» 
Dp 


t would have been beside the author’s purpose, and in- 
inconsistent with the brevity of his work, to have given 
a description and history of the rivers of this kingdom, 
me readers would wish for. Such, however, may find, 
iden’s Notes on the Polyolbion, a great variety of curi- 
and useful learning on the subject. And it were to be 
hat some person skilled like Leland, Camden, Lam- 
s, or that excellent person abovementioned, in the anti- 

3 of country, if any such there are, would under- 
: he delightful task of surveying them, and giving their 
ry. 


1 the meanwhile we would recommend to our angler the 
nap of the county where he fishes ; by means whereof 
see the rivers contained in it, with their courses ; 
perhaps as much as a mere angler need know about 


flu. LYZan, Saxon. Luy, Mar. [forsan Marcel- 
ea, Polydoro. The name of the water which (run- 
betwene Ware and London) devydethe, for a great part 

way, Essex and Hertfordshire. It begynnethe near a 
called Whitchurche ; and from thence, passinge by 
ord, Ware, and Waltham, openethe into the Thamise at 
i 1 Essex ; wheare the place is, at this day, called Lee 
the. It hathe, of longe tyme, borne vessells from Lon- 
20 miles towarde the head; for, in tyme of Kinge Al- 
e Danes entered Leymouthe, and fortified, at a place 
e to this ryver, 20 myles from London; where, by 
nge Alfrede passinge by, espied that the channell 
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These observations are out of learned Dr. Hey. 
lin, and my old deceased friend, Michael Drayton, 
and because you say you love such discourses ag 
these, of rivers and fish and fishing, I love you 
the better, and love the more to impart them to 
you. Nevertheless, scholar, if I should begin 
but to name the several sorts of strange fish that 
are usually taken in many of those rivers that 
run into the sea, I might beget wonder in you, oy 
unbelief, or both: and yet I will venture to tel] 
you a real truth concerning one lately dissecteq 
by Dr. Wharton, a man of great learning and 
experience, and of equal freedom to communicate 
it; one that loves me and my art; one to whom | 


of the ryver might be in such sorte weakened, that they shoulq 
want water to return withe their shippes: he caused therefore 
the water to be abated by two greate trenches, and settinge 
the Londoners upon theim, he made theim batteil :. wherein 
they lost four of their capitaines, and a great nomber of their 
common souldiers; the reste flyinge into the castle which 
they had builte. Not longe after, they weare so pressed that 
they forsoke all, and left their shippes as a pray to the Lon- 
doners ; which breakinge some, and burninge other, conveyed 
the rest to London. This castle, for the distance, might seme 
Hertforde ; but it was some other upon that banke, which 
had no longe continuance ; for Edward the elder, and son of 
this Alfrede, builded Hertforde not longe after.” Vide Lam- 
barde’s Dictionarium Topographicum, voce LEE. Dray- 
ton’s Polyolbion, Song the ‘Twelfth, and the first Note 
thereon. 
Other authors, who confirm this fact, also add, That for the 
urpose aforesaid he opened the mouth of the river. See Sir 
illiam Dugdale’s History of the embanking and draining 
the Fens, and Sir John Spelman’s Life of Alfred the Great, 
published by Herne, in 8yo. 1709; the perusal of which last 
named author will.leavé the reader in very little doubt but 
that these trenches are the very same that now branch off 
from the river betwen Temple-Mills and Old-Ford, and, 
crossing the Stratford road, enter the Thames, together with 
the principal stream, a little below Blackwall. 
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ye been beholden for many of the choicest 
srvations that I have imparted to you. This 
d man, that dares do any thing rather than 
an untruth, did, I say, tell me he had lately 
isc on one strange fish, and he thus described 


le ength ; his mouth wide enough ‘ts receive, 
ike e into it the head of a man; his stomach, 
i: eight inches broad. He is of aslow mo- 
pad usually lies or lurks close in the mud; 
; a movable string on his head, about a 
or near unto a quarter of a yard diners by 
b ng of which, with his natural bait, when 
es close and unseen in the mud, he ‘dyvrs 
han maller fish so close to him, that he can 
th em into his mouth and so devours and 
sts them. “4 

J, scholar, do not wonder at this; for be- 
. , the credit of the relator, you are to note, 
‘c 0 these, and fishes which are of the like 
me jore unusual shapes, are very often taken 
e mouths of our sea-rivers, and on the sea- 
P. And this will be no wonder to any that 
travelled Egypt; where ’tis known, the fa- 
river Nilus does not only breed fishes that 
ant names, but by the overflowing of that 
and the help of the sun’s heat on the fat 
ich that river leaves on the banks when 
s back into its natural channel, such strange 
nd beasts are also bred, that no adit oan 
}name to; as Grotius in his Sopham, and 
B, | have observed. 

y 


Be 
i 
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But whither am I strayed in this discourse. | 
will end it by telling you, that at the mouth of 
some of these rivers of ours, Herrings are so plen. 
tiful, as namely, near to Yarmouth in Norfolk, 
and in the west country Pilchers so very plenti-. 
ful, as you will wonder to read what our learned 
Camden relates of them in his Britannia, p. 178. 
186. 

Well, scholar, I will stop here, and tell you 
what by reading and conference I have observed 
concerning fish-ponds. 


CHAP. XX. ' 
Of FisH-Ponps, and how to order them. 


Docror LEBAuLT, the learned Frenchman, in his 
large discourse of Maison Rustique, gives this 
direction for making of fish-ponds. I shall refer 
you to him, to read it at large: but I think I shall 
contract it, and yet make it as useful!. 

He adviseth, that when you have drained the 
ground, and made the earth firm where the head 
of the pond must be, that you must then, in that 
place, drive in two or three rows of oak or elm 
piles, which should be scorched in the fire, or 
half burnt, before they be driven into the earth; 
for being thus used, it preserves them much 


1 A translation of this work under the title of “ Maison 
Rustique, or the Country Farme, compiled by Charles Steuens 
and John Liebault, Doctors of Physicke, and translated into 
English by Richard Surflet,” appeared in quarto, Lond. 
1600: and a second edition, with large additions, by Gervase 

’ Markham, fol. Lond. 1616. 
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er from rotting. And having done so, lay 
rots or bavins of smaller wood betwixt them ; 
then earth betwixt and above them: and 
n, having first very well rammed them and the 
h, use another pile in like manner as the first 
e: and note, that the second pile is to be of 
pout the height that you intend to make your 
ce or flood-gate, or the vent that you intend 
lconvey the overflowings of your pond in any 

| that shall endanger the breaking of the 


en he advises, that you plant willows or 
rs about it, or both; and then cast in bavins 
me places not far from the side, and in the 
sandy places for fish both to spawn upon, 
to defend them and the young fry from the 
rfish, and also from vermin, that lie at watch 
stroy them, especially the spawn of the Carp 
ench, when ’tis left to the mercy of ducks 


* 

», and Dubravius, and all others advise, that 
aake choice of such a place for your pond, 
it may be refreshed with a little rill, or with 
water, running or falling into it; by which 
‘e more inclined both to breed, and are also 
hed and fed the better, and do prove to be 
uch sweeter and more pleasant taste. 

which end it is observed, that such pools 
large and have most gravel, and shallows 


irest taste. And note, that in all pools it 
t for fish to have some retiring place; as 
it t 


ie 
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namely, hollow banks or shelves or roots of trees, 
to keep them from danger, and when they think 
fit, from the extreme heat of summer: as also 
from the extremity of cold in winter. And note, 
that if many trees. be growing about your pond, 
the leaves thereof falling into the water, make it 
nauseous to the fish, and the fish to be £0 to the 
eater of it. 

"Tis noted, that the Tench and Eel love mud; 
and the Carp loves gravelly ground, and in the 
hot months to feed on grass. You are to cleanse 
your pond, if you intend either profit or pleasure, 
once every three or four years (especially some 
ponds), and then let it lie dry six or twelve 
months, both to kill the water-weeds, as water. 
lilies, candocks, reate, and bulrushes, that breed 
there; and also that as these die for want of 
water, so grass may grow in the pond’s bottom, 
which Carps will eat greedily in all the hot 
monthé, if the pond be clean. The letting your 
pond dry, and sowing oats in the bottom, is also 
good, for the fish feed the faster ; and being some- 
times let dry, you may observe what kind of fish 

. either increases Or thrives best in that water ; for 
they differ much, both in their breeding and feed- 
ing. 

‘Lebault also advises, that if your ponds be not 

' very large and roomy, that you often feed your 
fish, by throwing into them chippings of bread, 
curds, grains, or the entrails of chickens or of 
any fowl or beast that you kill to feed yourselves; 
for these afford fish a great relief. He says, thal 
frogs and ducks do much harm, and devour both 


Se 
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pawn and the young fry of all fish, especially 
ye Carp; and I have, besides experience, 
y testimonies of it. But Lebault allows 
r-frogs to be good meat, especially in some 
ths, if they be fat: but you are to note, that 
;a Frenchman; and we English will hardly 
ve him, though we know frogs are usually 
1) in his country: however, he advises io 
oy them and king-fishers out of your ponds, 
he advises not to suffer much shooting at 
fowl; for that, he says, aflrightens and 
s and destroys the fish. 

te, that Carps and Tench thrive and breed 
when no other fish is put with them into the 
pond; for all other fish devour their spawn, 
least the greatest part of it. And note, that 
of grass thrown into any pond feed any 
in summer; and that garden-earth and 
y thrown into a pond recovers and re- 
8 the sick fish. And note, that when you 


¥ 


four pond, you are to put into it two or three 


g¢ pond; but if into a nurse-pond or feed- 
nd, in which they will not breed, then no 


io be taken whether there be most male or 


and free from wind ; and that are not deep, 
ve willow trees and grass on their sides, 
hich the water does sometimes flow: and 
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pits, or pits that have clean clay bottoms ; or in 
new ponds, or ponds that lie dry a winter season, 
than in old ponds that be full of mud and weed?, 


2 It is observable, that the author has said very little of 
pond-fishing ; which is, in truth, a dull recreation; and to 
which I have heard it objected, that fish in ponds are already 
caught. Nevertheless I find that in the canal at St. James’, 
Park, which, though a large one, is yet a pond, it was, in the 
reign of Charles I1., the practice of ladies to angle. 


“‘ Beneath a shoal of silver fishes glides 

And plays about the gilded barges’ sides ; 

The ladies, angling in the crystal lake, 

Feast on the waters with the prey they take: 

At once victorious with their lines and eyes, 

They make the fishes and the men their prize.” 
Waier. Poem on St. James’s Park. 


As the method of ordering fish-ponds is now very well 
known, and there are few books of gardening but what give 
some directions about it, it is hoped the reader will think the 
following quotation from Bowlker sufficient, by way of an. 
notation on this chapter. 

«‘ When you intend to stock a pool with Carp or Tench, 
make a close ethering hedge across the head of the pool, 
about a yard distance of the dam, and about three feet above 
the water ; which is the best refuge for them I know of, and 
the only method to preserve pool fish ; because if any one 
attempts to rob the pool, muddies the water, or disturbs it 
with nets, most of the fish, if not all, immediately fly between 
the hedge and the dam, to preserve themselves : and in all 
pools where there are such shelters and shades, the fish delight 
to swim backwards and forwards, through and round the 
same, rubbing and sporting themselves therewith. This hedge 
ought to be made chiefly of orls, and not too close ; the boughs 
long and straggling towards the dam; by which means you 
may feed and fatten them as you please. The best baits for 
drawing them together, at first, are maggots or young wasps; 
the next are, bullock’s brains and lob-worms, chopped toge- 
ther, and thrown into the pools in large quantities, about two 
hours before sunset, summer and winter. By thus using these 
ground-baits, once a day, for a fortnight together, the fish 
will come as constantly and naturally to the place as cattle 
to their fodder ; and to satisfy your curiosity, and to convince 
you herein, after you have baited the pool for some time, as 

>. 
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, scholar, I have told the substance of all 
her observation or discourse, or a diligent 
sy of Dubravius and Lebault, hath told me: 
at they, in their long discourses, have not 
re; but the most of the rest are so common 
ons, as if a man should tell a good arith- 
that twice two is four. I will therefore 
a end to this discourse; and we will here 
own and rest us. 


take about the quantity of a twopenny loaf of 
n bread, cut it into slices, and wet it; then throw it 
e pool where you had baited, and the Carp will feed 
, after you have used the wet bread three or four morn- 
en throw some dry bread in, which will lie on the 
e water; and if you watch, out of sight of the fish, 
presently see them swim to it, and suck it in. I 
gon wheaten bread to be the best food for them, though 
or oaten bread is very good. If there be Tench and 
the same pond, they will feed upon the four former 
not touch the bread. Indeed there is no pool fish 
and nice as a Carp. When the water is disturbed, 
ill fly to the safest shelter they can; which I one day 
|, when assisting a gentleman to fish his pool ; for 
person disturbed the water by throwing the casting- 
ght never a Carp; whereupon two or three of us 
d went into the pool, which was provided with 
sort of a hedge in it as is before described, whither the 
ed for safety ; then fishing with our hands on both 
ge, that is, one on either side, we catched what 
Jarp was wanting.” Bowlker, p. 62. 

may also consult a book published about the 
titled, A Discourse of Fish and Vish-ponds, by 
of Honour; who, I have been told by one who 
a, was the Hon. Roger North, author of the Life of 
| Keeper Guildford. See Vol. 1. p. 204. 
ti 
a, 
i) 


% 
4 


a 


aries) | 
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CHAP. XXI. | 


Directions for making of a Line, and for the colour. 
ing of beth Rod and Line. 


Piscator. 


Wet, Scholar, I have held you too long about 
these cadis, and smaller fish, and rivers, and fish. 
ponds ; and my spirits are almost spent, and so [ 
doubt is your patience: but being we are now 
almost at Tottenham, where I first met you, and 
where we are to part, I will lose no time, but give 
you a little direction how to make and order your 
lines, and to colour the hair of which you make 
your lines, for that is very needful to be known 
of an angler; and also how to paint your rod, 
especially your top; for a right grown top is q 
choice commodity, and should be preserved from 
the water soaking into it, which makes it in wet 
weather to be heavy and fish ill favouredly, and 
not true; and also it rots quickly for want of 
painting: and I think a good top is worth pre. 
serving, or I had not taken care to keep a top 
above twenty years!. 


1 The author having said nothing about choosing or making 
Rods in any part of his book, it was thought proper to insert 
the following directions. For fishing at the bottom, whether 
with a running-line or float, the reed or cane-rod is, on ac- 
count of its lightness and elasticity, the best, especially if you 
angle for those fish which bite but tenderly, as Roach and 
Dace. And of these there are rods that put up, and make a 
walking stick. There are others in many joints, that put up 
together in a bag, and are therefore called bag-rods ; these 
last are very useful to travel with, as they take but little room. 
Next to these is the hasel; but that is more apt to warp than 


- 
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B ut first for your Line. First note, that you are 
take care that your hair be round and clear, 
d free from galls or scabs or frets: for a well 
t psen, even, clear, round hair, of a kind of glass 
jour, will prove as strong as three uneven scabby 


e: these, as also excellent fly-rods, are to be had at 
» fishing-tackle shops in London, and therefore need no 
rticular description : only be careful, whenever you bespeak 
od of reed or cane, that the workman does not rasp down 
‘6 the bark which grows round the joints, a fault which the 
cers of rods are often guilty of : the consequence whereof 
pat the rod is thereby made weaker at the joints than else- 
re; and there being no bark to repel the wet, it soon rots, 
| whenever you hook a large fish, certainly breaks. 
f you live in the country, and are forced to make your 
ds, take these directions :— 
een the latter end of November and Christmas, when 
gap is gone down into the roots of trees, gather the straight- 

asels you can find for stocks ; and let them, at the great- 
end, be about an inch or more in diameter ; at the same 
e eather shoots of a less size, for middle pieces, and tops : 

m together in a bundle, and let them lie on a dry floor : 
e end of fifteen or sixteen months, match them together : 
to the slender ends of the tops, after cutting off about 
or ten inches, whip a fine taper piece of whalebone of 
neth: then cut the ends of the stock, the middle piece, 
ae top, with a long slant, so that they may join exactly 
ch other ; and spread some shoemaker’s wax, very thin, 
r the slants; bind them neatly with strong waxed thread ; 
lastly, fix as trong loop of horsehair to the whalebone. 
od, so made, lie a week to settle before you use it. 
manner, also, you are to make a fly-rod; only observe 
latter must be much slenderer from the end of the 
k than the former. 

it for the neatest fly-rod you can make, get a yellow 
le deal board that is free from knots, cut off about seven 
‘of the best end, and saw it into some square breadths : 
joiner plane off the angles, and make it perfectly round, 
Je tapering, and this will serve for the stock; then piece 
a fine straight hazel, of about six feet long, and then a 
a ee of fine-grained yew, planed round like an ar- 
and ta ering, with whalebone, as before, of abotft two ~ 
length. There is no determining precisely the length 
rod; but one of fourteen feet is as long as can be well 
with one hand. To colour the stock, dip a feather 


} 


t 
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hairs that are ill chosen, and full of galls or un. 
evenness. You shall seldom find a black hair byt 
it is round, but many white are flat and uneven, 


in aqua fortis, and with your hand chafe it into the deal, ang 
it will be of a cinnamon colour. 

But before you attempt this sort of work, you must be able 
to bind neatly, and fasten off ; for which directions are givey 
in the Notes on Chap. xvi. 

When the season is over, and you have done with your 
rods, take them to pieces, and bind the joints to a straight 
pole, and let them continue so bound till the season returns 
for using them again. See more directions about the fly-roq 
Part 11. Chap. v. , 

Rods for Barbel, Carp, and other large fish, should be of 
hasel, and proportionably stronger than those for Roach and 
Dace. And note, that for fly-fishing the bamboo cane is ex. 
cellent.. Screws to rods are not only heavy, and apt to be 
out of repair, but they are absolutely unnecessary ; and the 
common way of inserting one joint in another is sufficiently 
secure, if the work be true. 

Our forefathers were wont to pursue even their amusements 
with great formality. An Angler of the last age must have 
his fishing-coat, which, if not black, was at least of a very 
dark colour; a black velvet cap, like those which jockeys 
now wear, only larger ; and a rod with a stock as long as a 
halbert: and thus equipped, would he stalk forth with the 
eyes of a whole neighbourhood upon him. 

But in these latter days, bag-rods have been invented, 
which the angler may easily conceal, and do not proclaim to 
all the world where he is going. Those for float-fishing are 
now become common; but this invention has lately been ex- 
tended to rods for fly-fishing ; and here follows a description 
of such a neat, portable, and useful one, as no angler that has 
once tried it will ever be without. 

Let the joints be four in number, and made of hiccory, or 
some such very tough wood, and two feet four inches in length, 
the largest joint not exceeding half an inch in thickness. The 
top must be bamboo shaved. And for the stock, let it be of 
ash, full in the grasp, of an equal length with the other joints ; 
and with a strong ferrule at the smaller end, made to receive 
the large joint, which must be well shouldered and fitted to 
it with the utmost exactness. 

The rod will go into a bag, and lie very well concealed in 
a pocket in the lining of your coat, on the left side, made 
straight on purpose to receive it. 
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-efore, if you get a lock of right, round, clear, 
s-colour hair, make much of it. 
nd for making your line observe this rule: 
Jet your hair be clean washed ere you go 
at to twist it; and then choose not only the 
ré rest hair for it, but. hairs that be of an equal 
s, for such do usually stretch all together, 
b: yreak all together, which hairs of an unequal 
s never do, but break singly, and so deceive 
Bes that trusts to them. 
t hen you have twisted your links, lay them 
ater for a quarter of an hour at least, and 
twist them over again before you tie them 
line: for those that do not so shall usually 
their line to have a hair or two shrink, and 
0 rter than the rest at the first fishing with it, 
‘so much of the strength of the line lost 
is of first watering it and then retwisting 
i this is most visible in a seven-hair line, 
0 f those which hath always a black hair in 
idle’. 


ir line, whether it be a running line or for float fishing, 
be of hair; unless you fish for Barbel, and then it 
strong silk. And the latter (the line for float fish- 
el eaten to the general size of the fish you 
cnn Dect that the single hair is to be 
ch or Dace fishing. But the fly line is to 
oy ong; and, for the greater facility in throwing, 
eighteen or twenty hairs at the top, and so dimi- 
nsibly to the hook. There are lines now to be 
e fishing-tackle shops that have no joints, but wove 


ithstanding this and other improvements, perhaps 
still choose to make their own lines. In which 
y prefer those twisted with the fingers, they need 
ve the rules given by the author for that purpose. 
ater neatness and expedition, I would recommend 
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And for dyeing of your hairs, do it thus: take a 
pint of strong ale, half a pound of soot, and a Jit. 
tle quantity of the juice of walnut tree leaves, anq 
an equal quantity of alum; put these together j) 
a pot, pan, or pipkin, and boil them half an hour. 
and having so done let it cool; and being cold, 
put your hair into it, and there let it lie; it will 
turn your hair to be a kind of water or glass 
colour, or greenish ;' and the longer you let it lig 


an engine lately invented, which is now to be had at almog 
any fishing-tackle shop in London : it consists of a large ho. 
rizontal wheel and three very small ones, enclosed in a brags 
box about a quarter of an inch thick, and two inches in dia 
meter; the axis of each of the small wheels is continued 
through the under side of the box, and is formed into a hook; 
by means of a strong screw it may be fixed in any post oy 
partition, and it is set in motion by a small winch in the cen. 
tre of the box. 

To twist links with this engine, take as many hairs as you 
intend each shall consist of, and, dividing them into three 
parts, tie each parcel to a bit of fine twine, about six inches 
long, doubled, and put through the aforesaid hooks; then 
take a piece of lead, of conical figure, two inches high, and 
two in diameter at the base, with a hook at the apex or point; 
tie your three parcels of hair into one knot, and to this, by 
the hook, hang the weight. 

Lastly, take a quart, or larger, bottle cork; and cut into 
the sides, at equal distances, three grooves; and placing it so 
as to receive each division of hair, begin to twist: you will 
find the link begin to twist with great evenness at the lead; 
as it grows tighter, shift the cork a little upwards; and when 
the whole is sufficiently twisted, take out the cork, and tie 
the link into a knot; and so proceed till you have twisted 
links sufficient for your line, observing to lessen the number 
of hairs in each link in such proportion as that the line may 
be taper. 

When you use the fly, you will find it necessary to continue 
your line to a greater degree of fineness: in order to which, 
supposing the line to be eight yards in length, fasten a piece 
of three or four twisted links, tapering till it becomes of the 
size of afine grass: and to the end of this fix your hook link, 
which should be either of very fine grass or silk worm gut. 
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deeper coloured it will be. You might be 
+ to make many other colours, but it is to 
e purpose ; for doubtless the water colour or 
ss-coloured hair is the most choice and most 
ful for an angler, but let it not be too green. 
ut if you desire to colour hair greener, then 
it thus: take a quart of small ale, half a pound 
Jum; then put these into a pan or pipkin, and 
y hair into it with them; then put it upon a 


yee é '$ practice will enable a learner to throw one of these 
. and he may lengthen it, by a yard at a time, at the 


me 
t 


? 
sh some object to it, as being apt to grow brittle, and to 


ng manner :— 
ke as many, of the finest you can get, as you please : put 

» any vessel; and pour therein the scumimed fat of 
wherein fresh, but by no means salt meat has been 
when they have lain three or four hours, take them 
ne by one, and, stripping the grease off with your finger 
thumb (but do not wipe them), stretch each grass as long 
vill yield, coil them up in rings, and lay them by ; and 
will find them become near as small, full as round, and 
1 8 ronger than the best single hairs you can get. To 
rve them moist, keep them in a piece of bladder well 
; and before you use them let them soak about half an 
in water ; or, in your walk to the river side, puta length 
into your mouth. 

our grass is coarse, it will fall heavily in the water, and 
y the fish ; on which account gut has the advantage. 
all, if your grass be fine and round, it is the best 
ou can Use. 
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fire, and let it boil softly for half an hour; ang 
then take out your hair, and letit dry; and having 
so done, then take a pottle of water, and put into 
it two handfuls of marigolds, and cover it with a 
tile or what you think fit, and set it again on the 
fire, where it is to boil again softly for half ay 
hour, about which time the scum will turn yellow, 
then put into it half a pound of copperas, beaten 
small, and with it the hair that you intend to 
colour; then let the hair be boiled softly till hal¢ 
the liquor be wasted, and then let it cool three 
or four hours, with your hair in it: and you are 
to observe, that the more copperas you put into 
it the greener it will be ; but doubtless the pale 
green is best. But if you desire yellow hair, 
which is only good when the weeds rot, then put in 
more marigolds; and abate most of the copperas, 
or leave it quite out, and take a little verdigris 
instead of it. 

This for colouring your hair. 

And as for painting your rod, which must be in 
oil, you must first make a size with glue and 
water, boiled together until the glue be dissolved, 
and the size of alye colour: then strike your size 
upon the wood with a bristle or a brush or pencil 
whilst it is hot: that being quite dry, take white 
lead and a little red lead and a little coal black, 
so much as altogether will make an ash colour; 
grind these altogether with linseed oil; let it be 
thick, and lay it thin upon the wood with a brush 
or pencil: this do for the ground of any colour 
to lie upon wood. 

For a green, take pink and verdigris, and grind 
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together in linseed oil, as thin as you can 
grind it; then lay it smoothly on with your 
h, and rive it thin: once doing, for the most 
will serve, if you lay it well; and if twice, 
ye your first colour be thoroughly dry before 
. lay on a second, 

a], Scholar, having now taught you to paint 
rod, and we having still a mile to Tottenham 
h Cross, I will, as we walk towards it in the 
‘shade of this sweet honeysuckle hedge, men- 
to you some of the thoughts and joys that 
.possessed my soul since we two met together. 
se thoughts shall be told you, that you 
may join with me in thankfulness to the Giver 
ery good and perfect gift, for our happiness. 
that our present happiness may appear to be 
reater, and we the more thankful for it, I 
beg you to consider with me how many do, 
‘at this very time, lie under the torment of 
tone, the gout, and toothache; and this we 
free from. And every misery that I miss is 
w mercy; and therefore let us be thankful. 


lisasters of broken limbs ; some have been 
sd, others thunder-strucken ; and we have 
freed from these, and all those many other 
ies that threaten human nature: let us there- 
joice and be thankful. Nay, which is a far 
er mercy, we are free from the insupportable 
mn of an accusing tormenting conscience ; 
ery that none can bear: and therefore let 
: se haan for his ibibo pr and say, 
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let me tell you, there be many that have forty 
times our estates, that would give the greatest 
part of it to be healthful and cheerful like us, 
who, with the expense of a little money, have eat 
and drank and laughed and angled and sung and 
slept securely ; and rose next day, and cast away 
care, and sung and laughed and angled again; 
which are blessings rich men cannot purchase 
with all their money. Let me tell you, Scholar, 
I have a rich neighbour that is always so busy 
that he has no leisure to laugh; the whole busi- 
ness of his life is to get money, and more money, 
that he may still get more and more money ; he 
is still drudging on, and says that Solomon says, 
“ The diligent hand maketh rich ;’” and it is true 
indeed: but he considers not that it is not in the 
power of riches to make a man happy ; for it was 
wisely said, by a man of great observation, “ That 
there be as many miseries beyond riches as on 
this side them.” And yet God deliver us from 
pinching poverty ; and grant, that having a com- 
petency, we may be content and thankful. Let 
not us repine, or so much as think the gifts of 
God unequally dealt, if we see another abound 
with riches ; when, as God knows, the cares that 
are the keys that keep those riches hang often 
so heavily at the rich man’s girdle, that they clog 
him with weary days and restless nights, even 
when others sleep quietly. We see but the out- 
side of the rich man’s happiness: few consider 
him to be like the silkworm, that, when she seems 
to play, is, at the very same time, spinning her 
own bowels, and consuming herself; and this 
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yy rich men do, loading themselves with cor- 
ng cares, to keep what they have, probably, 
scionably got. Let us, therefore, be thank- 
for health and a competence; and above all, 
, quiet conscience. 
; tm e tell you, Scholar, that Diogenes Patked 
ay; with his friend, to see a country fair ; 
: he saw ribbons and lookingglasses and 
ackers and fiddles and hobby-horses and 
y other gimcracks; and, having observed 
LS and all the other MRR Sati that make a 
ete country fair, he said to his friend, 
rd, how many things are there in this world 
yhich Diogenes hath no need!” And truly it 
d» or might be so, with very many who vex 
il themselves to get what they have no need 
pH n any man charge God, that he hath not 
y hi him enough to make “ii life happy? No, 
ytless; for nature is content with a little. 
Bron shall hardly meet with a man that 
a ains not of some want; though he, indeed, 
: nothing but his wile, it may be, nothing 
his will of his poor neighbour, for not wor- 
ng or not flattering him: and thus, when 
ig ght be happy and quiet, we create trouble 
elves. I have heard of a man that was 
Y in himself because he was no taller; and 
0 oman that broke her lookingglass because 
id met show her face to be as young and 
2 as her next neighbour’s was. And I 
pe Biker to whom God had given health and 
; but a wife that nature had made peevish, 
Beeveband’s riches had made purse-proud ; 
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and must, because she was rich, and for no othey 
virtue, sit in the highest pew in the church ; which 
being denied her, she engaged her husband into q 
contention for it, and at last into a lawsuit with 
a dogged neighbour who was as rich as he, ang 
had a wife as peevish and purse-proud as the 
other; and this lawsuit begot higher oppositions, 
and actionable words, and more vexations and 
lawsuits; for you must remember that both were 
rich, and must therefore have their wills. Well! 
this wilful, purse-proud lawsuit lasted during the 
life of the first husband; after which his wife 
vexed and chid, and chid and vexed, till she also 
chid and vexed herself into her grave: and go 
the wealth of these poor rich people was cursed 
into a punishment, because they wanted meek 
and thankful hearts; for those only can make us 
happy. Iknewa man that had health and riches ; 
and several houses, all beautiful, and ready fur. 
nished; and would often trouble himself and fami. 
ly to be removing from one house to another: and 
being asked by a friend why he removed so often 
from one house to another, replied, “It was to 
find content in some one of them.” But his friend, 
knowing his temper, told him, If he would find 
content in any of his houses, he must leave him- 
self behind him; for content will never dwell 
but in a meek and quiet soul. And this may ap- 
pear, if we read and consider what our Saviour 
says in St. Matthew’s Gospel ; for he there says, 
“ Blessed be the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy. Blessed be the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God. Blessed be the poor in spirit, for 
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3 is the kingdom of heaven. And, blessed 
ye meek, for they shall possess the earth.” 
that the meek shall not also obtain mercy, 
e God, and be comforted, and at last come 
: c iigdom of heaven; but in the mean time, 
| he only, possesses the earth, as he goes 
ls that kingdom of heaven, by Being humble 
peerful, and content with what his good 
3 allotted him. He has no turbulent, re- 
x, vexatious thoughts that he deserves bet- 
yr is vexed when he sees others possessed 
: honour or more riches than his wise God 
lotted for his share: but he possesses what 
with a meek and contented quietness, such 
ess as makes his very dreams pleasing, 
0 God and himself. 
onest Scholar, all this is told to incline 
ot thankfulness ; and to incline you the more, 
e tell you, that though the prophet David 
wilty of murder and adultery, and many 
‘the most deadly sins, yet he was said 
aman after God’s own heart, because he 
nded more with thankfulness than any other 
‘ mentioned in holy scripture, as may ap- 
n his book of Psalms ; where there is such 
ixture of his confaseian of his sins and 
thiness, and such thankfulness for God’s 
4 and mercies, as did make him to be ac- 
sd, even by God himself, to be a man after 
1 heart: and let us, in that, labour to be 
i im as we can; let not fie blessings we 
vent from God make us not to value or 
e Him because they be common; let us 
G 
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not forget to praise him for the innocent mirth anq 
pleasure we have met with since we met togethey, 
What would a blind man give to see the pleasant 
rivers and meadows and flowers and fountaing 
that we have met with since we met together? | 
have been told, that if a man that was born bling 
could obtain to have his sight for but only one 
hour during his whole life, and should, at the first 
opening of his eyes, fix his sight upon the suy 
when it was in its full glory, either at the rising 
or setting of it, he would be so transported and 
amazed, and so admire the glory of it, that he 
would not willingly turn his eyes from that first 
ravishing object to behold all the other various 
beauties this world could present to him. And 
this, and many other like blessings, we enjoy 
daily. And for most of them, because they be so 
common, most men forget to pay their praises; 
but let not us, because it is a sacrifice so pleasing 
to Him that made that sun and us, and still pro- 
tects us, and gives us flowers and showers and 
stomachs and meat and content and leisure to go 
a fishing. 

Well, Scholar, I have almost tired myself, and, 
I fear, more than almost tired you. But I now 
see Tottenham High Cross ; and our short walk 
thither shall put a period to my too long discourse; 
in which my meaning was, and is, to plant that 
in your mind with which I labour to possess my 
own soul; that is, a meek and thankful heart. 
And to that end I have showed you that riches 
without them [meekness and thankfulness] do not 
make any man happy. But let me tell you, that 
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s with them remove many fears and cares. 
therefore my advice is, that you endeavour 
g honestly rich, or contentedly poor: but be 
that your riches be justly got, or you spoil 
r it is well said by Caussin*, “He that 
his conscience has nothing left that is worth 
ng.” Therefore be sure you look to that. 
in the next place, look to your health; and 
at ave it, praise God, and value it next to a 


at we mortals are capable of; a blessing 
money cannot buy; and therefore value it, 
e thankful for it. As for money (which may 
d to be the third blessing), neglect it not: 
te, that there is no necessity of being rich ; 
old you, there be as many miseries beyond 
as on this side them: and if you have a 
tence, enjoy it witha meek, cheerful, thank- 
art. I will tell you, Scholar, I have heard 
fe Divine* say that God has two dwellings ; 
heaven, and the other ina meek and thank- 
art; which Almighty God grant to me and 
honest Scholar. And so you are welcome 
enham High Cross. 

»Well, Master, I thank you for all your 
irections ; but for none more than this last, 


holas Caussin, a native of Troyes in Champagne, 
book called The Holy Court: of which there is an 
translation in folio. He was esteemed a person of 
bity ; and of such a spirit, that he attempted to dis- 
rdinal Richelieu ; but that minister proved too hard 
and got him banished. He returned to Paris after 
nal’s death, and died there in the convent of Jesuits, 
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of thankfulness, which I hope I shall never fo, 
get. And pray let’s now rest ourselves in thig 
sweet shady arbour, which nature herself hag 
woven with her own fine finger; ’tis such a coy. 
texture of woodbines, sweetbriar, jessamine, ang 
myrtle ; and so interwoven, as will secure us both 
from the sun’s violent heat and from the approach, 
ing shower. And being sat down, I will requite 
a part of your courtesies with a bottle of sack 
milk, oranges, and sugar; which, all put together 
make a drink like nectar; indeed, too good fos 
any but us Anglers. And so, Master, here is q 
full glass to you of that liquor: and when yoy 
have pledged me I will repeat the Verses which 
I promised you: itis a copy printed among some 
of Sir Henry Wotton’s®, and doubtless made 
either by him or by a lover of angling. Come, 
Master, now drink a glass to me, and then [I wil] 
pledge you, and fall to my repetition ; it is q 
description of such country recreations as I have 
enjoyed since I had the happiness to fall into 
your company. 
Quivering fears, heart-tearing cares, 
Anxious sighs, untimely tears, 
Fly, fly to courts, 
Fly to fond worldlings’ sports, 
Where strain’d Sardonic smiles® are glosing still, 
And Grief is forced to laugh against her will: 
Where mirth’s but mummery, 
And sorrows only real be. 


1.0 Bk EIT is ET an ee nee ees 


5 See Relique Wottoniane, 8vo. 1685. page 390. 


6 Feigned, or forced smiles, from the word Sardon, the 
name of a herb, resembling smallage, and growing in Sardi- 
nia, which being eaten by men, contracts the muscles, and 
excites laughter, even to death. Vide Erasmi Adagia, tit 
Risus. 
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1 our country pastimes, fly, 

ps of human misery, 
ne, serene looks, : , 

as the crystal brooks, 

pure azured heaven that smiles to see 
attendance on our poverty : 
ce and a secure mind, 

ch all men seek, we only find. 
als! did you know 
ry , heart’s ease, and comforts grow, 
d scorn proud towers, 
seek them in these bowers; 
finds, sometimes, our woods perhaps may shake, 
ering care could never tempest make, 
Turmurs e’er come nigh us, 
ing of fountains that glide by us. 
) fantastic mask nor dance, 

w kids that frisk and prance ; 

vars are seen, 

$s upon the green 
less lambs are butting one the other, 

both bleating ran, each to his mother : 
ds are never found, 
hat the ploughshare gives the ground, 
‘no entrapping baits, 

too, too hasty Fates, 
ss it be 
nd credulity 4 
h, which (worldling like) still look 
bait, but never on the hook ; 
nvy, unless among 
irds, for price of their sweet song. 
¢ diving negro seck 
hid in some forlorn creek : 
1 pearls scorn, 

the dewy morn 
each little spire of grass, , 
shepherds beat down as they pass : 
gold ne’er here appears, 


i 


what the yellow Ceres bears. 
a 


ent groves, oh may you be, 
hh hy? 1 
nirth’s best nursery ! 

jure contents 


er pitch their tents 

downs, these meads, these rocks, these mountains, 
Still slumber by these purling fountains : 

we may every year 

len we come a fishing here. 


. 


Pisce. Trust me, Scholar, I thank you heartjj, 
for these Verses: they be choicely good, ant | 
doubtless made by a lover of angling. Come ; 
now, drink a glass with me, and I will Lequite 
you with another very good copy : it is a farewel 
to the vanities of the world, and some say writtey 
by Sir Harry Wotton, who I told you was an ex, 
cellent angler. But let them be writ by whom 
they will, he that writ them had a brave soy| 
and must needs be possessed with happy thoughts 
at the time of their composure. 
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Farewell, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles ; 
Farewell, ye honour’d rags, ye glorious bubbles ; 
Fame’s but a hollow echo ; Gold, pure clay ; 
Honour the darling but of one short day ; 
Beauty (the’ eye’s idol), but a damask’d skin : 
State, but a golden prison, to live in | 
‘And torture free-born minds ; embroider’d Trains, 
Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins ; 
And Blood allied to greatness is alone 
Inherited, not purchased, nor our own. 
Fame, Honour, Beauty, State, Train, Blood, and Birth 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. : 


J would be great, but that the sun doth still 

Level his rays against the rising hill: 

I would be high, but see the proudest oak 

Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke : 

1 would be rich, but see men (too unkind) 

Dig in the bowels of the richest mind: 

I would be wise, but that I often see 

The fox suspected, whilst the ass goes free : 

I would be fair, but see the fair and proud, 

Like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud : 

I would be poor, but know the humble grass 

Still trampled on by each unworthy ass : 

Rich, hated ; wise, suspected ; scorn’d, if poor ; 

Great, fear’d ; fair, tempted ; high, still envy’d more. 
1 have wish’d all; but now I wish for neither, 
Great, high, rich, wise, nor fair: poor V’1l be rather. 


Would the world now adopt me for her heir: 
Would beauty’s queen entitle me the fatr; 
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e speak me fortune’s minion ; could I ‘vie 

Js” with India’? ; with a speaking eye 

mand bare heads, bow’d knees ; strike justice dumb, 
well as blind and lame ; or give a tongue 

tones by epitaphs ; be call’d ‘‘ great master,” 

he loose rhymes of every poetaster ; 


_angelis a piece of coin, value ten shillings. The words 
e angels” are a metonomy, and signify to compare 
. In the old ballad of the Begyar’s Daughter of 
al Green, a competition of this kind is introduced : a 
knight, about to marry the beggar’s daughter, is dissuaded 
9 unequal a match by some gentlemen, his relations, 
rge the poverty of her father: the beggar challenges 
» drop angels with him, and fairly empties the purses 
a2 all. The contest and its issue are related in the fol- 
‘stanzas, part of the ballad. 


ake the blind beggar : ‘‘ Although I be poore, 
‘le not against my child at my own door: 

e be not decked in velvet and pearle, 

vill dropp angells with you for my girle. 


if my gold may better her birthe, 
quail the gold that you lay on the earth, 
neyther rayle nor grudge you to see 

lind beggar’s daughter a lady to bee. 


rst you shall promise, and have itt well knowne, 

id that you drop shall all be your owne.” 

that they replyed, “‘ Contented bee wee.” 

en here’s” (quoth the beggar) ‘‘ for prettye Bessee.” 


t] at, an angell he cast on the ground ; 

ped, in angells, full three thousand pound ; 
atimes (it was proved most plain), 
gentleman’s one the beggar dropt twayne ; 


the place wherein they did sitt, 

it was covered, every whitt: 

men, then, having dropt all their store, 
ow, beggar, hold, for we have no more ; 


1 hast fulfilled thy promise aright.” 

amarry my girl,’ quoth he to the knight; 

here,” added he, ‘‘ I will now throwe you downe 
dred pounds more, to buy her a gowne.” 


ig hhourhood of Bethnal Green is seldom without a 
use with a sign representing The Beggar, and the 
8 of the match, dropping gold ; the youn gwoman, 
night her lover, standing between them. 
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Could I be more than any man that lives, 

Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives ; 

Yet I more freely would these gifts resign, 

Than ever fortune would have made them mine ; 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure. 


Welcome, pure thoughts ; welcome, ye silent groves ; 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves, 
Now the wing’d people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring : 
A prayer-book, now, shall be my lookingglass, 
In which I will adore sweet virtue’s face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares, 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-faced fears ; 
Then here Vl sit, and sigh my hot love’s folly, 
And learn to’ affect a holy melancholy : 
And if contentment be a stranger then, 
V’ll ne’er look for it, but in heaven, again®. 


Ven. Well, master, these verses be worthy to 
keep a room in every man’s memory. I thank 
you for them; and I thank you for your many 
instructions, which (God willing) I will not 
forget. And as St. Austin, in his Confessions, 
(book 4, chap. 3.) commemorates the kindness of 


8 To the many short poems abounding with fine moral 
sentiments contained in this book, I here add the following 
lines of Mr. Cowley, translated from Martial, Lib. u. pig, 
53; which, far surpassing the original, exhibit a lovely picture 
of a contented mind; and, for the manly spirit of indepen- 
dence that breathes in them, I have never yet seen equalled 
by any in our own language. 


Would you be free? ’Tis your chief wish, you say. 
Come on, I’Il show thee, friend, the certain way. 
If to no feasts abroad thou lovest to go, 

Whilst bounteous God does bread at home bestow ; 
If thou the goodness of thy clothes dost prize 

By thine own use, and not by other’s eyes ; 

If (only safe from weathers) thou canst dwell 

In a small house, but a convenient shell : 

If thou, without a sigh or golden wish, 

Canst look upon thy beechen bowl and dish : 

If in thy mind such power and greatness be, 

The Persian king’s a slave, compared with thee. 


apanion a country house ; because there they 
ted and enjoyed themselves, free from the 
ables of the world: so, having had the like 
yantage, both by your conversation and the art 


nn so useful and pleasant, that, I may truly 
yy have only lived since I palpi them and 
n’¢ | angler, and not before. Nevertheless, here 

part with you, here in this now sad place 
ere I was so happy as first to meet you: but I 
1 long for the ninth of May; for then I hope 
n to enjoy your beloved company, at the 
ointed time and place. And now I wish for 
e somniferous potion, that might force me to 
paw way the intermitted time ; which will pass 
iy with me as tediously as it does with men 
rrow ; nevertheless I will make it as short 
car by my hopes and wishes: and, my good 
ter, T will not forget the doctrine which you 
me Socrates taught his scholars, that they 
ot think to be honoured so much for being 
sophers, as to honour philosophy by their 
ous lives. -You advised me to the like con- 
ag Angling, and I will endeavour to do so; 
ve like those many worthy men, of which 
mention in the former part of your dis- 
_ This is my firm resolution, And as a 
man advised his friend, that, to beget mor- 
he should frequent. churches, and view 

mts and charnel-houses, and then and 
‘consider how many dead bodies time had 
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piled up at the gates of death: so when I would 
beget content, and ‘increase confidence in the 
power and wisdom and providence of Almighty 
God, I will walk the meadows, by some gliding 
stream, and there contemplate the lilies that take 
no care, and those very many other various little 
living creatures that are not only created, but feq 
(man knows not how) by the goodness of the Goq 
of nature, and therefore trustin him. This is my 
purpose: and so, let every thing that hath breath 
praise the Lord. And let the blessing of St. Pe. 
ter’s Master be with mine. 

Pisc. And upon all that are lovers of virtue ; 
and dare trust in his providence: and be quiet; 
and go a angling. 


StTupy TO BE QUIET. 1 Thess. iv. 11. 
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imagined that the several descriptions of River 
[, contained in the foregoing pages, are abun- 
ly sufficient for the information of any mere 
Jer. But those who are curious to know the 
ntial differences between the various species, are 
hy recommended to a work entitled Ichthyogra- 
a, s. Historia Piscium, by Francis Willughby, 
1. fol. Oxon. 1686; and to a posthumous work of 
learned man and ‘excellent naturalist, the Reve- 
1 Mr. John Ray, entitled Synopsis Methodica 
un et Piscium, published by Dr. Derham, in 
avo, 1713. 

nd whereas, in page 65, &c. n. it is hinted, that 
istory of Aquatic Insects i is but little known ; 
this stupendous branch of natural science is well 
yy of ‘further investigation ; the reader is hereby 
ed to the perusal of the Life of the Epheme- 
m insect little differing fa our green and 


nn ordam, by Dr. Edw. Tyson, London, Gitarto, 
And for his further information on this sub- 
we have added, as the first number of the Ap- 
ix to this work, a translation of a Synopsis of 
creatures, drawn out from the observations of 
ove Mr. Willughby, and exhibited in Mr. Ray’s 
hodus Insectorum, mentioned by Dr. Derham 
s Physico-Theology, page 234. 
is not for the improvement of Angling alone, 
2 above authors are referred to: the study of 
vorks of nature is the most effectual way to open 
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and enlarge the mind, and excite in us the affections. 
of reverence and gratitude towards that Being whose 
wisdom and goodness are discernible in the structure | 
of the meanest reptile. Further, “The wisdom of 
God receives small honour from those vulgay 
heads that rudely stare about, and with a gross 
rusticity admire his works: those highly magnify 
him, whose judicious inquiry into his acts, and 
deliberate research into his creatures, return the 
duty of a devout and learned admiration.” Re. 
ligio Medici, Sect. 13. 


——— 


ANGERS’ SONG. See p. 14. 
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ni mihi non credit, faciat licet ipse periclum : 
it fuerit scriptis aquior ille meis, 
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SOME ACCOUNT 


Or 


i 


HE LIFE' AND WRITINGS 


oy OF 


RLES Corton, Esq. was descended from an 
wable family, of the town and county of 
ampton. His grandfather was Sir George 
, Knight; and his grandmother, Cassandra, 
iress of a family named Mac Williams: the 
of their marriage were, a daughter named 
idra, who died unmarried; and a son, 
Charles, who settling at Ovingden, in the 
of Sussex, married Olive, the daughter of 
i Stanhope, of Elvaston, in the county of 
Knight, half-brother to Philip the first 
Chesterfield, and ancestor of the present 
Harrington, and by her hadissue CHARLEs, 
‘of the ensuing Dialogues? 


$ been thought proper to omit the Letter to the 
1 the earlier of the former impressions, and to give 
f Mr. Cotton in another form, retaining, never- 
ich facts as are best ascertained and seem in any 
orthy of credit. 

bove is the account of Mr. Cotton’s descent, as given 
dys in the former editions: but it agrees not, in 
ects his being descended, by the mother’s side, from 
of Mac Williams, with Collins’s account of Sir 
hope, in his Peerage, under the article STANHOPE, 
esterfield ; 
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Of the elder Charles, we learn, from unques. 
tionable authority, that he was,even when young, | 
a person of distinguished parts and accomplish. 
ments ; for in the enumeration of those eminent 
persons whom Mr. Hyde, afterwards the Lord. 
chancellor Clarendon, chose for his friends and 
associates, while a student of the law, we fing 
Mr. Cotton mentioned, together with Ben Jonson 

Mr. Selden, Mr. John Vaughan, afterwards lord. 
chief-justice, Sir Kenelm Digby, Mr. Thomas May 

the translator of Lucan, and Thomas Carew the 
poet. The characters of these several persons 

are exhibited, with the usual elegance and accu. 
racy of their author, in the Life of Edward Ear! of 
Clarendon, written by himself, and lately publish. 

ed. That of Mr. Cotton here follows: 

“ CyARLES CoTTon was a gentleman born to a 
competent fortune; and so qualified in his person | 
and education, that for many years he continued 
the greatest ornament of the town, in the esteem 
of those who had been best bred. His natural 
parts were very great, his wit flowing in all the 
parts of conversation ; the superstructure of learn- 
ing not raised to a considerable height: but hay. 
ing passed some years in Cambridge, and then in 
France, and conversing always with learned men, 
his expressions were ever proper and significant, 
and gave great lustre to his discourse upon any 
argument; so that he was thought by those who 
were not intimate with him, to have been much 
better acquainted with books than he was. He 
had all those qualities which in youth raise men 
to the reputation of being fine gentlemen; sucha 
pleasantness and gaicty of humour, such a sweet- 
ness and gentleness of nature, and such a civility 
and delightfulness in conversation, that no man, 
in the court or out of it, appeared a moreaccom- 
plished person: all these extraordinary qualifica- 
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s being supported by as extraordinary a clear- 
3 of courage and fearlessness of spirit, of which 
ave too often manifestation. Some unhappy 
in law, and waste of his fortune in those 
j, made some impression on his mind; which, 
g improved by domestic afflictions, and those 
igences to himself which naturally attend 
s afflictions, rendered his age less reverenced 
his youth had been, and gave his best friends 
e to have wished that he had not lived so 


e younger Mr. Cotton was born on the 28th 
f April, 1630; and having as we must sup- 
received such a school education as quali- 
him for a university, he was sent to Cam- 
e, Where also his father had studied: he had 
tutor Mr. Ralph Rawson, once a fellow of 
m-nose College, Oxford, but who had been 
d from his fellowship by the parliament 
8,in 1648. This person he has gratefully 
rated, in a Translation of an Ode of Johannes 
dus. 
at was the course of his studies, whether 
nded to qualify him for either of the learned 
sions, or to furnish him with those endow- 
of general learning and polished manners 
are requisite in the character of a gentle- 
e know not: it is, however, certain, that in 
iversity he improved his knowledge of the 
and Roman classics, and became a perfect 
of the French and Italian languages. 
hatever were the views of his father in 
him at Cambridge, we find not that he 
himself, in earnest, to the pursuit of any 
fe profession: it is true, that in a poem of 
ing, he hints that he had a smattering of 
W, which he had gotten— ' 
H 
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* 
——-More by practice than reading: 
By sitting 0” the’ bench? while others were pleading, 


But it is rather probable, that, returning from the 
university to his father’s, he addicted himself to 
the lighter kinds of study, and the improvement 

~ of a talent in poetry, of which he found himself 
possessed; and also that he might travel abroad, 
for, in one of his poems‘, he says he had been at 
Roan. His father having married a lady of q 

Derbyshire family, and she being the daughter 

and heiress of Edward Beresford, of Beresford 

and Enson in Staffordshire, and of Bentley in the 
county of Derby; it may be presumed that the 
descent of the family seat at Beresford to her 
might have been the inducement with her husband 
to remove, with his family, from their first settle. 
ment at Ovingden, to Beresford 5, near Ashbourne 
in Derbyshire, and in the neighbourhood of the 

Dove, a river that divides the counties of Derby 

and Stafford, and of which the reader will be told 

so much hereafter. 

And here we may suppose the younger Mr. Cot- 
ton, tempted by the vicinity of a river plentifully 
stored with fish of the best kinds, to have chosen 
angling for his recreation ; and looking upon it to 
Be hat Walton rightly terms it, an Aré, to have 
applied himself to the improvement of that branch 
of it, fishing with an artificial fly. To this end he 
made himself acquainted with the nature of aqua- 
tic insects, with the forms and colours of the seve- 
ral flies that are found on or near rivers, the times 
of their i and departure, and the me- 


3 Probably, in his more advanced years, at sessions, as a 
justice of the peace in his county. 
4 The Wonders of the Peak. 
‘i Beresford is in the hundred of Totmanslow, in Stafford- 
shire. 


I 
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\ds of imitating them with furs, silks, feathers, 
j other materials: in all which researches he 
ercised such patience, industry, and ingenuity, 
succeeded so well, that having, in the fol- 
ing Dialogues, communicated to the public the 
ult of his experience, he must be deemed the 
t improver of this elegant recreation, and a 
jefactor to his posterity. 

here is reason to think, that, after his leaving 
university, he was received into his father’s 
ily, for we are told that his father, being a 
¢ f bright parts, gave,him themes and authors 
reon to exercise his judgment and learning, 
to the time of his entering into the state of 
rimony®; the first fruit of which exercises 
,as it seems, his Elegy on the gallant Lord 
a7 


1656, being then twenty-six years of age, 
yefore any patrimony had decended to him, 
had any visible means of subsisting a family, 
arried a distant relation, Isabella, daughter 
ir Thomas Hutchinson, of Owthorp, in the 
ty of Nottingham, Knt.° The distress in 
i this step might have involved him was 
ed by the death of his father, in 1658, an 
that put him into possession of the family 
2: but from the character of his father, as 
by Lord Clarendon, it cannot be supposed 
lat it was struggling with lawsuits, and 
with incumbrances. 

» great Lord Falkland was wont to say, that 
ded unlearned gentlemen in rainy weather. 
otton might possibly entertain the same 
ent; for, in this situation we find that his 
yments were, srupy, for his delight and 
vement; and FisninG, for his recreation and 


ldy’s Life, xii. ” Ibid. 8 Ibid. xiii. 
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health; for each of which several employments 
we may suppose he chose the fittest times anq 
seasons. : 

In 1660 he published A Panegyric to the King’, 
most Excellent Majesty, a prose pamphlet, in folio 
a copy of which is preserved in the Library at the 
British Museum. 

In 1663 he published the Moral Philosophy of the 
Stoics, translated from the French of Monsieur de 
Vaix, president of the Parliament of Provence 
in obedience, as the Preface informs us, to a com. 
mand of his father; doubtless with a view to his 
improvement in the science of morality: and this 
notwithstanding the book had been translated by 
Dr. James, the first keeper of the Bodleian Li. 
brary, above threescore years before. 

His next publication was Scarronides, or Virgil 
Travestie, being the first book of Virgil’s Aneis, 
in English burlesque, 8vo. 1664. Concerning 
which, and also the fourth book, translated by 
him, and afterwards published, it may be sufli- 
cient to say, that, for degrading sublime poetry 
into doggrel, Scarron’s example is no authority; 
and that, were the merit of this practice greater 
than many men think it, those who admire the 
wit, the humour, and the learning of Hudibras, 
cannot but be disgusted at the low buffoonery the 
forced wit, and the coarseness and obscenity of 
the Virgil Travestie; and yet the poem has its 
admirers, is commended by Sir John Suckling, in 
his Session of the Poets, and has passed fourteen 
editions. 

To say the truth, the absurdity of that species 
of the mock epic, which gives to princes the man- 
ners of the lowest of their inferiors, has never 
been sufficiently noticed. In the instance before 
us, how is the poet embarrassed, when he de- 
scribes Dido as exercising regal authority, and 
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the same time employed in the meanest of 
mestic offices; and AEneas, a person of royal 
scent, as a clown, a commander, and a common 
or! In the other kind of burlesque, viz. where 
characters are elevated, no such difficulty in- 
poses; grant but to Don Quixote and Sancho, 
Hudibras and Ralpho, the stations which 
vantes and Butler have respectively assigned 
m, and all their actions are consistent with 
ir several characters. 
oon after, he engaged in a more commendable 
jloyment ; a translation of the History of the Life 
¢ Duke @’ Espernon, from 1598, where D’ Avila’s 
ory ends, to 1642, in twelve books: in which 
lertaking he was interrupted by an appoint- 
; to some place or post, which he hints at in 
Preface, but did not hold long; as also by a 
ness that delayed the publication until 1670, 
n the book came out in a folio volume, with 
ndsome Dedication to Dr. Gilbert Sheldon, 
bishop of Canterbury. 
the same year, being the fortieth of his age, 
having been honoured with a captain’s com- 
on in the army, he was drawn, by some oc- 
1 of business or interest, to visit Ireland: 
h event he has recorded, with some particu- 
rcumstances touching the course of his life, 
burlesque poem, called A Voyage to Ireland, 
ssly written, but abounding in humorous 
iption, as will appear by the following ex- 
therefrom :— 


guide I had got, who demanded great vails 
onducting me over the mountains of Wales; 

ty good shillings, which sure very large is; 

iat would not serve, but I must bear his charges ; 
‘et, for all that, rode astride on a beast 

orst that e’er went on three legs, I protest; 
lainly was the most ugly of jades; 

ips and his ramp made a right ace of spades ; 
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His sides were two ladders, well spur-gall’d withal ; 
His neck was a helve, and his head was a mall: 
For his colour, my pains and your trouble Ill spare, 
For the creature was wholly denuded of hair, 

And, except for two things, as bare as my nail, 

A tuft of a mane and a sprig of a tail. 

Now, such as the beast was, e’en such was the rider, 
With a head like a nutmeg, and legs like a spider, 
A voice like a cricket, a look like a rat, 

The brains of a goose, and the heart of a cat, 

E’en such was my guide and his beast: let them pass, 
The one for a horse, and the other an ass. 


In this poem, he relates, with singular pleasan. 
try, that, at Chester, coming out of church, he was 
taken notice of by the Mayor of the city, for hig 
rich garb, and particularly a gold belt that he 
then wore; and by him invited home to supper 
and very hospitably entertained. : 

In the same year, and also the year after, more 
correctly, he published a translation of the Tra. 
gedy, entitled, Les Horaces, i.e. the Horatii, from 
the French of Pierre Corneille; and, in 1674, the 
Fair One of Tunis, a novel, translated also from 
the French; as also a translation of the Commen- 
taries of Blaise de Montluc, marshal of France, a 
thrasonical gascon (as Lord Herbert has shown, 
in his History of Hen. VIII.) far better skilled in 
the arts of flight than of battle. 

In 1675, Mr. Cotton published two little books; 
The Planter’s Manual, being Instructions for culti- 
vating all Sorts of Fruit-trees, 8vo.; and a bur- 
lesque of sundry select Dialogues of Lucian, with 
the title of Burlesque upon Burlesque, or the Scoffer 
Scoffed, 12mo. which has much the same merit as 
the Virgil Travestie. 

Angling having been the favourite recreation 
of Mr. Cotton for many years before this, we 
cannot but suppose that the publication of such 
a book as the Complete Angler of Mr. Walton had 
attracted his notice, and probably excited in him 
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lesire to become acquainted with the: author ; 
| that, setting aside other circumstances, the 
antageous situation of Mr. Cotton, near the 
st Trout-river in the kingdom, might conduce 
eget a great intimacy between them. For 
in it is, that before the year 1676 they were 
ted by the closest ties of friendship: Walton, 
also his son, had been frequent visitants to 
Cotton, at Beresford; who, for the accommo- 
tion of the former, no less than of himself, had 
cted a fishing-house on the bank of the river, 
h a stone in the front thereof, containing a 
her that incorporated the initials of both their 


nese circumstances, together with a formal 
option, by Walton, of Mr. Cotton for his son, 
t will be explained in its place, were doubt- 
sf he inducements with the latter to the writ- 
of a Second Part of the Complete Angler, and, 
‘ein, to explain more fully the art of FisHING 
er with a NATURAL Or an ARTIFICIAL fly, as 
)» the various methods of MAKING THE LATTER, 
2 | Book, as the author assures us, was written 
the short space of ten days; and first came 
oad, with the fifth edition of the First Part, 
the above year, 1676, and ever since the two 
rts have been considered as one Book. 

fhe Second Part of the Complete Angler is, ap- 
ently, an imitation of the First. It is a course 
dialogues; between the Author, shadowed 
er the name of Piscator, and a Traveller, the 
y person distinguished in the First Part by 
‘name of Venator, and whom Walton of a 
{TER had made an ANGLER®: in which, besides 
instructions there given, and the beautiful 
nery of a wild and romantic country therein 


9 Vide Partai. chap. i. p. 127. 
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displayed, the urbanity, courtesy, and hospitalit 
of a well bred country gentleman are representeg 
to great advantage. 

This book might be thought to contain a delj. 
neation of the author’s character; and’ dispose 
the reader to think that he was delighted with 
his situation, content with his fortunes, and, jpn 
short, one of the happiest of men: but his next 
publication speaks a very different language ; fo, 
living in a country that abounds, above all others 
in this kingdom, in rocks, caverns, and subter. 
raneous passages (objects that, to some minds: 
afford more delight than stately woods and fer. 
tile plains, rich enclosures, and other the mildey 
beauties of rural nature), he seems to have been 
prompted by no other than a SULLEN CURIOSITY to 
explore the secrets of that nether world; and, 
surveying it rather with wonder than philosophi- 
cal delight, to have given way to his disgust, in a 
description of the dreary and terrific scenes around 
and beneath him, in a poem (written, as it is said, 
in emulation of Hobbes’s De Mirabilibus Pecci) 
entitled The Wonders of the Peak. This he first 
published in 1681 ; and, afterwards, with a new 
edition of the Virgil Travestie and the Burlesque 
of Lucian. 

The only praise of this poem is the truth of the 
representations therein contained ; for it is a mean 
composition, inharmonious in the versification, 
and abounding in expletives. Of the spirit in 
which it is written, a judgment may be formed 
from the following lines, part of the exordium :— 


Durst I expostulate with Providence, 

I then should ask wherein the innocence 

Of my poor undesigning infancy 

Could Heaven offend to such a black degree, 
As for the’ offence to damn me to a place 
Where nature only suffers in disgrace. 
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[ these other, equally splenetic:— 


yiron’d round, with nature’s shames and ills, 
ack heaths, wild rocks, black crags, and naked hills. 
fi 


ar was Mr. Cotton from thinking, with the 
Imist, “ that his lot was fallen in a fair ground, 
nat.he had a goodly heritage.” 

it a greater, and to the world a more bene- 
il employment, at this time solicited his atten- 
. The old translation of Montaigne’s Essays, 
he “resolute” John Florio, as he styled him- 
‘was become obsolete; and the world was 
tient for a new one. Mr. Cotton not only 
stood French with a critical exactness, but 
well acquainted with the almost barbarous 
et in which that book is written: and the 
dom of opinion, and the general notions of 
and things, which the author discovers, per- 
falling in with Mr. Cotton’s sentiments of 
an life and manners, he undertook, and in 
gave to the world, in a translation of that 
7, in three volumes 8vo. one of the most 
ible books in the English language; in short, 
aslation that, if it does not (and many think 
$s in some respects) transcend, is yet nothing 
or to the original. And, indeed, little less 
his is to be inferred from the testimony of 
oble Marquis to whom it is dedicated: who 
udes a letter of his to Mr. Cotton with this 
it encomium, “ Pray believe, that he who 
anslate such an author, without doing him 
;,must not only make me glad, but proud of 
his very humble servant, HAttrax.” 

se are the whole of Mr. Cotton’s writings, 
ed in his lifetime. Those that came abroad 
decease, were, Poems on several Occasions, 
, a bookseller’s publication, tumbled into 
d without preface, apology, or even cor- 
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rection, that will be spoken of hereafter; ang 
Translation from the French of the Memoirs , 
the Sieur de Pontis, published in 1694, by his so) 
Mr. Beresford Cotton, and by him dedicated 4, 
the then Duke of Ormond, as having been undey. 
taken, and completed, at the request of the ojq 
Duke, his grace’s grandfather. 

It is too much to be feared, that the difficultio, 
he laboured under, and, in short, the straitness o¢ 
his circumstances, were the reasons that induceg 
Mr. Cotton to employ himself in writing; and, jy 
that, so much more in translation than origina) 
composition. For, first, by the way, they are 
greatly mistaken, who think that the business of 
writing for booksellers is a new occupation ; it jg 
known, that Greene, Peacham, and Howel, for a 
great part of their lives, subsisted almost whol] 
by it: though perhaps Mr. Cotton is the first in. 
stance of a gentleman by descent, and the inher}. 
tor of a fair estate, being reduced by a sad neces. 
sity to write for subsistence. But, secondly, whe. 
ther through misfortune, or want of economy, or 
both, it may be collected from numberless pas- 
sages in his writings, that Mr. Cotton’s circum. 
stances were narrow ; his estates encumbered with 
mortgages; and his income less than suflicient 
for its maintenance in the part and character of 
a gentleman: why, else, those querulous excla- 
mations against the clamour of creditors, the high 
rate of interest, and the extortions of usurers, that 
so frequently occur in his poems? From which 
several particulars, it seems a natural, and at the 
same time a melancholy inference, that he was— 
not to say an author—a translator, probably, for 
hire; but, certainly, by profession. 

It is, of all employments, one of the most pain- 
ful, to enumerate the misfortunes and sufferings 
of worthy and deserving men; and, most so, of 
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“as have been distinguished for either their 
al or acquired endowments: but truth, and 
laws of biographical history, oblige all that 
ke that kind of writing, to relate as well 
ac Hiverse, as the prosperous eyents in the lives 
jose whom they mean to celebrate ; else, we 
lc gladly omit to say, that Mr. Cotton was, 
the whole of his life, involved in difficul- 
Biord Clarendon says of his father, that “ he 
Bprarecd in lawsuits, and had wasted his 
ane:” and it cannot be supposed but that his 
‘ inherited in some degree the vexation and 
nse of uncertain litigation, together with the 
1 nal estate; and might, finally be divested 
eat part of it: farther we may suppose, that 
“e2 asiness of his nature, and a disposition to 
ge others, amounting even to imbecility, laid 
open to the arts of designing men, and gave 
sion to those complaints of ingratitude and 
lect which we meet with in his eclogues, odes, 
° her of his writings. 
s true, that he was never reduced by neces- 
to alienate the family estate: nor were his 

esses uniformly extreme; but they were at 
s severely pungent", It is said; that the 
erous pecuniary engagements into which he 
antered, drew upon him the misfortune of 
on mal restraint ; and that during his confine- 
t in one of the city prisons, he inscribed, on 
; wall of his apartment therein, these affecting 
A prison is a place of cure, 

herein no man can thrive ; 


A touchstone sure to try a friend ; 
A grave for men alive. 


i is said that he used to secrete himself in a cave near 
ord Hall, when pursued by the unrelenting hand of a 
at the suit of his creditor s, and that his food was carried 

by a faithful female dependant. 
5 
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And to aggravate these his afflictions, he had 
wife whom he appears to have tenderly love 
and of whom, in an ironical poem, entitled ¢2 
Joys of Marriage, he speaks thus handsomely ;._ 
Yet with me ’tis out of season 

To complain thus without reason, 

Since the best and sweetest fair 

Is allotted to my share: 

But, alas! I love her so, 

That my love creates my woe: 

For if she be out of humour, 

Straight, displeased I do presume her, 

And would give the world to know 

What it is offends her so; 

Or if she be discontented, 

Lord! how am I then tormented ! 

And am ready to persuade her 

That I have unhappy made her ; 

But if sick, then [ am dying, 

Meat and med’cine both defying. 


This lady, the delight of his heart, and the partner 
of his sorrows, he had the misfortune to lose; but 
at what period of his life is not certain. 

We might flatter ourselves that his sun set 
brighter than it rose; for his second marriage, 
which was with the Countess Dowager of Ard- 
glass, who possessed a jointure of fifteen hundred 
a year, and survived him, might suggest a hope 
that he might have been thereby enabled to ex- 
tricate himself out of the greatest of his difficul- , 
ties, and in reality to enjoy that tranquillity of 
mind which he describes with so much feeling, 
in the Stanzes Irreguliers: but this supposition 
seems to be contradicted by a fact, which the act 
of administration of his effects, upon his decease, 
discloses, viz. that the same was granted “to 
Elizabeth Bludworth, his principal creditrix; the 
honourable Mary Countess Dowager of Ardglass, 
his widow; Beresford Cotton, Esq., Olive Cotton, 
Catharine Cotton, Jane Cotton, and Mary Cotton, 
his natural and lawful children, first renouncing.” 
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e above act bearing date the 12th day of 
ymber, 1687, fixes, perhaps, within a few 
, the day of his death; and describes him as 
g lived in the parish of St. James, Westmin- 
it also ascertains his issue, which were all 
s first lady. 

ere is a tradition current in his neighbour- 
,that he had, by some sarcastic expression 
| writings, so offended an aunt of his, that 
evoked a clause in her will, whereby she 
bequeathed to him an estate of five hundred 
lsayear: but as two unlikely circumstances 
concur to render such a report credible, 
imprudence in himself, and want of charity in 
and there is no such offensive passage to be 
in any of his writings; we may presume 
adition to be groundless. 

the future fortunes of his descendants little 
wn; save that, to his son, Beresford Cotton, 
iven a company in a regiment of foot, raised 
e Earl of Derby for the service of King 
mm; and that one of his daughters became 
fe of that eminent divine, Dr. George Stan- 
q ean of Canterbury, who, from his name, 
me. with that of Mr. Cotton’s mother, is 
ired to have been distantly allied to the 


above are the most remarkable particulars 
this time are recoverable of the life of 
ytton. His moral character is to be col- 
and indeed does naturally arise, out of 
eral sentiments contained in his writings ; 
Specially those in the Collection of his 
abovementioned ; which, consisting of all 
rses of his as the publishers could get to- 
as namely, Eclogues, Odes, and Epistles 
fiends, and Translations from Ausonius, 
8, Martial, Mons. Maynard, Corneille, 
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Benserade, Guarini, and others; if perused wit, 
a severe and indiscriminating eye, may, perhaps 
be thought to reflect no great credit on his mg’ 
mory: for many of them are so inexcusably licey_ 
tious as to induce a suspicion that the author wa 
but too well practised in the vices of the town. 
and yet it may be said of the book, that it containg 
the only good porns he ever wrote. 

It is true that, for the looseness of his writings 
and, if we may judge by them, of his manners, ha 
deserves censure: but at the same time, it is {4 
be noted, that he was a warm and steady frieng 
and a lover of such as he thought more worth 
than himself; of which last quality, his attach. 
ment to Mr. Walton affords the clearest proof, 

Nor did it derogate from the character of honest 
old Isaak, to contract and cherish an intimacy 
with one who, being-of the cavalier party, might 
have somewhat of the gallant, not to say the rake 
in him, and be guilty of some of those practices 
which it was the employment of Isaak’s life ang 
writings to discountenance. Mr. Cotton was both 
a wit and a scholar; of an open, cheerful, and 
hospitable temper ; endowed with fine talents foy 
conversation, and the courtesy and affability of a 
gentleman: and was, withal, as great a proficient 
in the art, as a lover of the recreation, of angling: 
these qualities, together with the profound reve. 
rence which he uniformly entertained for his father 
Walton, could not but endear him to the good old 
man; whose charitable practice it was, to resolve 
all the deviations from that rule of conduct which 
he had prescribed himself, not into vicious incli- 
nation, but error. 

But notwithstanding this creditable connection, 
and the qualities above ascribed to him, Mr. Cot- 
ton’s moral character must appear very ambigu- 
ous to any one that shall reflect on the subjects 
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m chosen for the exercise of his poetical 
nt: a burlesque of an epic poem; a version of 
most licentious of Lucian’s dialogues; and a 
crous delineation of some of the most stu- 
lous works of nature; in all which we meet 
) such foul imagery, such obscene allusions, 
offensive descriptions, such odious compari- 
‘such coarse sentiment, and such filthy ex- 
ion, as could only proceed from a polluted 
, ation, and tend to excite loathing and con- 


3 the other hand, there are, in his Poems on 
al Occasions, verses, to ladies in particular, of 
urtly and elegant a turn, that, bating their 
rectness, they might vie with many of Waller 
Cowley'': others there are, that bespeak 
to have had a just sense of honour, loyalty, 


ph 


moral rectitude ; as do these that follow, 


sd by him with a view to preserve the me- 


‘of a deceased friend !*: 
is not only for their courtly and elegant turn that the 
3 of Charles Cotton ought to be praised ; there is such a 
flow of feeling and sentiment, so much of the best 
our nature mixed up in them, and so much fancy dis- 
, that one of our most distinguished living poets has 
d several passages of his Ode upon Winter, for a 
illustration of the characteristics of Fancy. ‘‘ The 
lle part of this ode contains a most lively description of 
trance of Winter, with his retinue, as ‘ a palsied king,’ 
at a military monarch, advancing for conquest with his 
_ the several bodies of which, and their arms and equip- 
are described with a rapidity of detail, and a profusion 
iful comparisons, which indicate on the part of the poet 
ue activity of intellect, and a correspondent hurry of 
ful feeling.”” This recommendation from the hand of 
WORTH will make the reader anxious to become ac- 
dd with a volume “ which, though stained with some 
fities of the age in which the poet lived,” ought yet to 
part of all future collections of English poetry. 

na monument of Robert Port, Esq. in the church of 
n the county of Stafford. 
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Virtue, in those good times that bred good men, 
No testimony craved of tongue or pen; 
No marble columns nor engraven brass, 
To tell the world that such a person was ; 
For then each pious act, to fair descent, 
Stood for the worthy owner’s monument : 
But in this change of manners and of states, 
Good names, though writ in marble, have their fates ; 
Such is the barbarous and irreverent rage 
That arms the rabble of this impious age. 
Yet may this happy stone, that bears a name 
Such as no bold survivor dares to claim, 
To ages yet unborn unblemish’d stand, 
Safe from the stroke of an inhuman hand. 
Here, reader! here a Port’s sad relics lie, 
To teach the careless world mortality ; 
Who, while he mortal was, unrivall’d stood, 
The crown and glory of his ancient blood ; 
Fit for his prince’s and his country’s trust ; 
Pious to God, and to his neighbour just ; 
A loyal husband to his latest end, 
A gracious father, and a faithful friend ; 
“Beloved he lived, and died 0’ercharged with years, 
Fuller of honour than of silver hairs. 
And to sum up his virtues, this was he 
Who was what all we should, but cannot be. 


To this it may be added, that in sundry parts 
of his writings, and even in his poems, the eyj- 
dences of piety in the author are discernible; 
among them is a paraphrase on that noble and 
sublime hymn, the Eighth Psalm. And in the 
poem entitled Stanzes Irreguliers, are the follow- 
ing lines :-— 

Dear solitude! the soul’s best friend, 
That man acquainted with himself dost make, 
And all his Maker’s wonders, to intend ; 
With thee I here converse at will, 


And would be glad to do so still, 
For it is thou alone that keep’st the soul awake. 


And lastly, in the following book, he, in the 
person of Piscator, thus utters his own sentiment 
of a practice which few that love fishing, and 
have not a sense of decorum, not to say of reli- 
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would in these days of licence forbear : “A 
n is so sure a bait at all times that, excepting 
flood, { would I had laid a thousand pounds 
[ did not kill fish, more or less, with it, win- 
‘summer, every day in the year; those days 
ys excepted that upon a more serious ac- 
always ought so to be!3:” whence it is but 
0 infer,, that the delight he took in fishing 
never a temptation with him to profane the 
e inconsistences above pointed out, we leave 
rusers of his various writings to reconcile ; 
this remark, that he must have possessed a 
well stored with ideas, and habituated to 
‘ions, who could write such verses as imme.- 
follow this account, and in many respects, 
yeen an amiable man, whom WaLrTon could 
e for his friend, and adopt for his son. 


J. H. 
13 Chap. xi. 
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CONTENTATION, 


DIRECTED TO 
MY DEAR FATHER AND MOST WORTHY FRIEND, 


MR. ISAAC WALTON. 


HEAvEN, what an age is this! what race 

Of giants is sprang up, that dare 
Thus fly in the Almighty’s face, 

And with his providence make war ! 
I can go no where but I meet 

With malecontents and mutineers ; 
As if in life was nothing sweet, 

And we must blessings reap in tears. 


O senseless man! that murmurs still 
For happiness ; and does not know, 
Even though he might enjoy his will, 
What he would have to make him so. 
Is it true happiness to be, 
By undiscerning fortune placed, 
In the most eminent degree, 
Where few arrive, and none stand fast ? 
Titles and wealth are fortune’s toils, 
Wherewith the vain themselves ensnare : 
The great are proud of borrow’d spoils, 
The miser’s plenty breeds his care: 
The one supinely yawns to rest, 
The other eternally doth toil : 
Each of them equally a beast, 
A pamper’d horse, or labouring moil. 
The titulado ’s oft disgraced 
By public hate or private frown ; 
And he whose hand the creature raised 
Has yet a foot to kick him down. 
The drudge who would all get, all save, 
Like a brute beast both feeds and lies ; 
Prone to the earth, he digs his grave, 
And in the very labour dies. 
Excess of ill got, ill kept pelf, 
Does only death and danger breed ; 
Whilst one rich worldling starves himself, 
With what would thousand others feed: 
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By which we see that wealth and power, 
_ Although they make men rich and great, 
The sweets of life do often sour, 

_ And gull ambition with a cheat. 

Nor is he happier than those, 

_ Who, in a moderate estate, 

Where he might safely live at ease, 

Has lusts that are immoderate ; 

For he, by those desires misled, 

— Quits his own vine’s securing shade, 

fo’ expose his naked empty head 

_ To all the storms man’s peace invade. 


Nor is he happy who is trim 

_Trick’d up in favours of the fair: 

Mirrors which every breath may dim; 
Birds caught in every wanton snare. 

voman, man’s greatest woe or bliss, 

Does ofter far than serve enslave ; 

nd, with the magic of a kiss, 

Destroys whom she was made to save, 

ih fruitful grief! the world’s disease ; 
And vainer man to make it so, 

/ho gives his miseries increase 

_ By cultivating his own woe. 

here are no ills but what we make, 
giving shapes and names to things ; 

‘hich is the dangerous mistake 


e call that sickness which is health ; 
that persecution which is grace ; 
at poverty which is true wealth ; 

nd that dishonour which is praise. 
‘ovidence watches over all, i 

nd that with an impartial eye ; 

1 if to misery we fall, 
fis through our own infirmity. 


| want of foresight makes the bold 

imbitious youth to danger climb ; 

| want of virtue, when the old 

t persecution do repine. 

s! our time is here so short, 

hat in what state soe’er ’tis spent, 

joy, or woe, does not import, 

rovided it be innocent : 

We may make it pleasant too, 

We will take our measures right ; 

d not what Heaven has done undo, 
an unruly appetite. 
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Tis contentation that alone 
Can make us happy here below ; 
And, when this little life is gone, 
Will lift us up to heaven too. 
A very little satisfies 
An honest and a grateful heart; 
And who would more than will suffice 
Does covet more than is his part. 
That man is happy in his share, 
Who is warm clad and cleanly fed ; 
Whose necessaries bound his care, 
And honest labour makes his bed : 


Who, free from debt, and clear from crimes, 
Honours those laws that others fear : 
Who ill of princes, in worst times, 
Will neither speak himself nor hear : 


Who from the busy world retires, 
To be more useful to it still, 

And to no greater good aspires; 
But only the eschewing ill: 


Who, with his angle and his books, 
Can think the longest day well spent, 
And praises God, when back he looks, 
And finds that ali was innocent. 
This man is happier far than he 
Whom public business oft betrays, 
Through labyrinths of policy, 
To crooked and forbidden ways : 
The world is full of beaten roads, 
But yet so slippery withal, 
That where one walks secure, ’tis odds 
A hundred and a hundred fall. 
Untrodden paths are then the best, 
When the frequented are unsure 5 
And he comes soonest to his rest 
Whose journey has been most secure. 
It is content alone that makes 
Our pilgrimage a pleasure here : 
And who buys sorrow cheapest takes 
An ill commodity too dear. 
But he has fortune’s worst withstood, 
And happiness can never miss ; 
Can covet nought but where he stood, 
And thinks him happy where he is. 


TO 


Y MOST WORTHY FATHER! AND FRIEND, 


, you were pleased, some years past, to 
me your free leave to do what I have here 
pted ; and observing you never retract avy 
se when made in favour even of your mean- 
lends; I accordingly expect to see these 
ing particular Directions for the taking of a 
to wait upon your better and more general 
for all sorts of Angling. And though mine 
ther so perfect, so well digested, nor indeed 
dsomely couch’d, as they might have been, 
ng a time as since your leave was granted, 


1%} 
yas a practice with the pretended masters of the Her- 
ence, to adopt favourite persons for their sons, to 
hey imparted their secrets. Ashmole, in his Diary, 
ys, “‘ Mr. Backhouse told me, I must now needs be 
because he had communicated so many secrets to 
And a little after, p. 21, ‘* My father Backhouse, 
ck in Fleet-street, told me, in syllables, the true matter 
hilosopher’s stone, which he bequeathed to me as a 
’ See more of this practice, and of the tremendous 
*s with which the secret was communicated, in Ash- 
h a t. Chem. Brit. p- 440. 
in imitation of this practice, Ben Jonson adopted 
ersons his sons, to the number of twelve or fourteen ; 
thom were Cartwright, Randolph, and Alexander 


And it should seem, by the text, that Walton fol- 


a 


e abovementioned examples, by adopting Cotton for 


¥ 


yet I dare aflirm them to be generally true; an 
they had appeared too in something a Neate, 
dress, but that I-was surprised with the sudden 
news of a sudden new edition of your Complete 
Angler ; so that, having bnt a little more tha, 

teu days time to turn me in, and rub up my me. 
mory (for in truth, I have not, in all this lo, 

time, though I have often thought on’t, and almost 
as often resolved to go presently about it), I Was 
forced, upon the instant, to scribble what I here 
present you: which I have also endeavoured t, 
accommodate to your own method. And, if mine 
be clear enough for the honest brothers of the 
angle readily to understand (which is the op| 

thing I aim at), then I have my end; and shal] 
need to make no further apology; a Writing of 
this kind not requiring (if I were master of an 

such thing) any eloquence to set it off or recom. 
mend it; so that if you, in your better judgment, 
or kindness rather, can allow it passable for g 
thing of this nature, you will then do me honoy; 
if the Cipher fix’d and carv’d in the front of » 

little fishing-house may be here explained : anq 
to permit me to attend you in public, who, in pri. 
vate, have ever been, am, and ever resolve to be, 
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SIR, 
Your most affectionate 


Son and Servant, 


CHARLES COTTON. 


BERIsFORD, 
10th of March, 1673. 


TO 


MY MOST HONOURED FRIEND, 


CHARLES COTTON, Ese. 


now see I have returned you your very 
ant and useful Discourse of The Art of Fly 
g, printed just as it was sent me ; for I have 
so obedient to your desires, as to endure all 
raises you have ventured to fix upon me in 
| nd when I have thanked you for them, as 


no other reason, yet for this alone, that you, 
Wve me so well, and always think what you 
:, ‘may not, for my sake, suffer by a mistake 
ur judgment. 

d, Sir, 1 have ventured to fill a part of your 
n, by way of paraphrase, for the reader’s 
: understanding the situation both of your 
g-house, and the pleasantness of that you 
in. And I have ventured also to give him 
ry of Verses that you were pleased to send 
ow, some years past, in which he may see a 
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good picture of both, and so much of your OWn 
mind too, as will make any reader, that is blesseq 
with a generous soul, to love you the better, 
- confess, that for doing this you may justly judge 
me too bold: if you do, I will say so too; ang 
so far commute for my offence, that, though IT ph, 
more than a hundred miles from you, and in the 
eighty-third year of my age, yet I will forget both, 
and next month begin a pilgrimage to beg you; 
pardon ; for I would die in your favour, and ti}, 
then will live, 


SIR, 
Your most affectionate 


Father and Friend, 


IZAAC WALTON, 


LoNvbon, 
April 29, 1676. 


THE RETIREMENT. 


IRREGULAR STANZAS, 
ADDRESSED TO MR. IZAAK WALTON. - 


\REWELL, thou busy world, and may 

We never meet again; 

_ Here I can eat, and sleep, and pray, 

_ And do more good in one short day 

_ Than he who his whole age outwears 
yon the most conspicuous theatres, 


here nought but vanity and vice appears. 
Good God! how sweet are all things here ! 
How beautiful the fields appear! 

_ How cleanly do we feed and lie!. 
_ Lord! what good hours do we keep! 

‘olf How quietly we sleep! 
_ What peace, what unanimity ! 

_ How innocent from the lewd fashion 
| our business, all our recreation ! 

_ Oh, how happy here’s our leisure! 
Oh, how innocent our pleasure ! 
Oh, ye valleys, Oh, ye mountains! 
_ Oh, ye groves, and crystal fountains, 

___ How I love, at liberty, 
By turns to come and visit ye ! 
_ Dear solitude, the soul’s best friend, 
Jat man acquainted with himself dost make, 
_ And all his Maker’s wonders to intend : 
_ With thee I here converse at will, 
__ And would be glad to do so still, 
is thou alone that keep’st the soul awake. 


How calm and quiet a delight 
It is, alone, 
To read and meditate and write, 
y By none offended, and offending none ? 
To walk, ride, sit, or sleep at one’s own ease ! 
id, pleasing a man’s self, none other to displease. 
Oh my beloved nymph, fair Dove ; 
rincess of rivers, how I love 
Upon thy flowery banks to lie ; 
And view thy silver stream, 
When gilded by a summer’s beam ! 
And in it all, thy wanton fry, 
re Playing at liberty : 
_ And with my angie, upon them 
He The all oftreachery _ 
_ Lever learn’d, industriously to try. 
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Such streams Rome’s yellow Tyber cannot show, 
The Iberian Tagus, or Ligurian Po, 
The Maese, the Danube, and the Rhine 
Are puddle water all compared with thine: 
And Loire’s pure streams yet too polluted are 
With thine, much purer, to compare: 
The rapid Garonne, and the winding Seine, 
Are both too mean, 

Beloved Dove, with thee 

To vie priority ; 
Nay, Tame and Isis, when conjoin’d, submit, 
And lay their trophies at thy silver feet. 


Oh my beloved rocks! that rise 
To awe the earth and brave the skies, 
From some aspiring mountain’s crown, 
How dearly do I love, 
Giddy with pleasure, to look down; 
And, from the vales, to view the noble heights above | 
Oh my beloved caves! from dog-star’s heat 
And all anxieties, my safe retreat: 
What safety, privacy, what true delight, 
In the artificial night 
Your gloomy entrails make, 
Have I taken, do I take! 
How oft when grief has made me fly, 
To hide me from society 
E’en of my dearest friends, have I, 
In your recesses’ friendly shade, 
All my sorrows open laid, 
And my most secret woes entrusted to your privacy! 


Lord! would men let me alone 
What an over-happy one 
_ Should I think myself to be ; 
Might I in this desert place 
(Which most men in discourse disgrace), 
Live but undisturb’d and free! 
Here, in this despised recess, 
Would I, maugre winter’s cold, 
And the summer’s worst excess, 
Try to live out to sixty full years old!: 
And, all the while, 
Without an envious eye 
On any thriving under fortune’s smile, 
Contented live, and then, contented die. C. C. 


1 This he did not; for he was born 1630, and died in 1687, 
See the Account of his Life prefixed. 


THE 


COMPLETE ANGLER. 


PART II. 


(ef 


CHAPTER I. 


nference between a COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, 
tent in Fly Fishing, and a TRAVELLER. 


PISCATOR JUNIOR, AND VIATOR, 
Piscator. 


a ‘ 
re happily overtaken, Sir;. may a man be so 
$s to mnquire how far you iis this way ? 
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Viator. Yes sure, Sir, very freely; though i, 
be a question I cannot very well resolve you, as 
not knowing myself how far it is to Ashborn 
where I intend to-night to take up my inn. 

Pisc. Why then, Sir, seeing I perceive you to 
be a stranger in these parts, I shall take upon 
me to inform you that from the town you last 
came through, called Brelsford', it is five miles, 
and you are not, yet, above half a mile on this 
side. 

Viat. So much! I was told it was but ten miles 
from Derby; and methinks I have rode almost so 
far already. 

Pisce. O, Sir, find no fault with large measure 
of good land; which Derbyshire abounds in, as 
much as most counties of England. 

Viat. It may be so; and good land, I confess, 
affords a pleasant prospect: but by your good 
leave, Sir, large measure of foul way is not al- 
together so acceptable. 

Pisce. True, Sir; but the foul way serves to 
justify the fertility of the soil, according to the 
Proverb, “There is good land where there is 
foul way :” and is of good use to inform you of 
the riches of the country you are come into, and 
of its continual travel and traffic to the country 
town you came from: which is also very observ- 
able by the fulness of its road, and the loaden 
horses you meet everywhere upon the way. 

Viat. Well, Sir! I will be content to think as 
well of your country as you would desire. And 
I shall have a great deal of reason both to think 
and to speak very well of you, if I may obtain the 


! Brailsford, 
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ppiness of your company to the forementioned 
ce, provided your affairs lead you that way, 
] that they will permit you to slack your pace, 
f complacency to a traveller utterly astranger 
these parts, and who am still to wander further 
t of my own knowledge. 
Pisc. Sir, you invite me to my own advantage. 
d vq am ready to attend you, my way lying 
‘ough that town; but my business, that is my 
ne, some miles beyond it: however, I shall 
e time enough to ledge you in your quarters, 
fterwards to perform my own journey. In 
mean time, may I be so bold as to inquire the 
of your journey ? 
fat. ’Tis into Lancashire, Sir; and about some 
mess of concern to a near relation of mine; 
T assure you, I do not use to take so long 
meys as from Essex upon the single account 
leasure. 
¥isc. From thence, Sir! I do not then wonder 
| should appear dissatisfied with the length of 
miles, and the foulness of the way: though I 
sorry you should begin to quarrel with them 
soon; for believe me, Sir, you will find the 
Ainach longer, and the way much worse, 
ore a come to your journey’s end. 
. Why! truly, Sir! for that I am prepared 
: t the worst; but methinks the ier § is 


” t because you are already past the worst, 
the greatest part of your way to your lodging. 
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Viat. I am very glad to hear it, both for the 
ease of myself and my horse: but especially, be. 
cause I may then expect a freer enjoyment of you; 
conversation: though the shortness of the way 
will, I fear, make me lose it the sooner. 

Pisce. That, Sir, is not worth your care: and | 
am sure you deserve much better, for being con. 
tent with so ill company. But we have already 
talked away two miles of your journey ; for, from 
the brook before us, that runs at the foot of this 
sandy hill, you have but three miles to Ashborn, 

Viat. I meet, everywhere in this country, with 
these little brooks, and they look as if they were 
full of fish : have they not Trouts in them? 

Pisce. That is a question which is to be excused 
in a stranger, as you are: otherwise, give me 
leave to tell you, it would seem a kind of affront 
to our country, to make a doubt of what we 
pretend to be famous for, next, if not before, our 
malt, wool, lead, and coal ; for you are to under- 
stand, that we think we have as many fine rivers, 
rivulets, and brooks, as any country whatever ; and 
they are all full of Trouts, and some of them the 
best (it is said) by many degrees in England. 

Viat. I was first, Sir, in love with you; and 
now shall be so enamoured of your country, by 
this account you give me of it, as to wish myself 
a Derbyshire man, or at least that I might live 
in it; for you must know [ama pretender to the 
angle, and, doubtless, a Trout affords the most 
pleasure to the angler of any sort of fish what- 
ever; and the best Trouts must needs make the 
best sport: but this brook, and some others I have 
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with upon this way, are too full of wood for 
recreation. 

usc. This, Sir! why this, and several others 
it, which you have passed, and some that you 
like to pass, have scarce any name amongst 
but we can show you as fine rivers, and as 
¢ from wood or any other incumbrance to 
er an angler, as any you ever saw; and for 
beautiful streams, Hantshire itself, by Mr. 
ic Walton’s good leave, can show none such ; 
think any country in Europe. 

at. You go far, Sir, in the praise of your 
ry rivers, and I perceive have read Mr. 
on’s Complete Angler, by your naming of 
shire; and I pray what is your opinion of 
>, My opinion of Mr. Walton’s book is the 
with every man’s that understands any thing 
e art of angling, that it is an excellent good 
and that the forementioned gentleman un- 
ands as much of fish and fishing as any man 
. But I must tell you, further, that I have 
uppiness to know his person, and to be inti- 
y acquainted with him; and in him to know 
orthiest man, and to enjoy the best and the 
friend any man ever had: nay, I shall yet 
int you further that he gives me leave to 
m Father, and I hope is not yet ashamed to 
me for his Adopted Son. 

, In earnest, Sir, I am ravished to meet 
i friend of Mr. Izaac Walton’s, and one that 
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the good fortune to know him too, and came ag, 
quainted with him much after the same manne, 
I do with you; that he was my master, who firg 
taught me to love Angling, and then to becom, 
an Angler; and, to be plain with you, I am the 
very man deciphered in his book under the name 
of Venator; for I was wholly addicted to the 
Chase, till he taught me as good, a more quiet 
innocent, and less dangerous diversion. ; 

Pise. Sir, I think myself happy in your ag. 
quaintance; and before we part, shall entreat 
leave toembrace you. You have said enough to 
recommend you to my best opinion: for my father 
Walton will be seen twice in no man’s company 
he does not like, and likes none but such as he 
believes to be very honest men, which is one of 
the best arguments, or at least of the best testi. 
monies I have, that I either am, or that he thinks 
me one of those, seeing I have not yet found him 
weary of me. : 

Viat. You speak like a true friend; and, in 
doing so, render yourself worthy of his friendship, 
May I be so bold as to ask your name? 

Pisc. Yes, surely, Sir, and, if you please, a much 
nicer question: my name is , and I intend 
to stay long enough in your company, if I find 
you do not dislike mine, to ask yours too. In the 
meantime (because we are now almostat Ashborn) 
I shall freely and bluntly tell you, that [ ama 
brother of the angle too, and, peradventure, can 
give you some instructions, How TO ANGLE FOR A 
TROUT IN A CLEAR RIVER, that my father Walton 
himself will not disapprove, though he did either 


‘ 
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gsely omit, or did not remember them, when 
nd he sat discoursing under the sycamore 
| [See Vol. 1. p. 184.] And, being you have 
y told me whither your journey is intended, 
sat I am better acquainted with the country 
you are; I will heartily and earnestly entreat 
ill not think of staying at this town, but 


‘e you shall be extremely welcome; it is 
y in your way, we have day enough to 
rm our journey, and, as you like your enter- 
ent, you may there: repose yourself a day 
, or as Many more as your occasions will 
t, to recompense the trouble of so much a 


. Sir, you surprise me with so friendly an 
j yn upon so short acquaintance; but how 
geous soever it would be to me, and that 
ste, perhaps, is not so great but it might 
se with such a divertisement as I promise 
‘in your company, yet I cannot, in modesty, 
your offer, and must therefore beg your 
1: I could otherwise, I confess, sea to 
pon you, if upon no other account but to 
‘Mr. I. Walton, and to receive those in- 
ns you say you are able to give me for the 
nga Trout; in which art I will not deny 
ti have an ambition to be one of the great- 
eivers: though I cannot forbear freely to 
i, that I think it hard to say much more 
3 been read to me upon that subject. 
Well, Sir, I grant that, too; but you must 
the variety of rivers require different 
K 


with me six miles further to my house; 
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ways of angling: however, you shall have th, 
best rules I am able to give, and I will tell yoy 
nothing I have not made myself as certain of, ag 
any man can be in thirty years experience (for go 
long I have been a dabbler in that art); and tha 

if you please to stay a few days, you shall, in g 
very great measure, see made good to you. By 
of that hereafter; and now, Sir, if I am not mis. 
taken, I have half overcome you ; and that I ma 

wholly conquer that modesty of yours, I wij} 
take upon me to be so familiar as to say, you 
must accept my invitation, which, that you may 
the more easily be persuaded to do, I will telj 
you that my house stands upon the margin of one 
of the finest rivers for Trouts and Grayling jy 
England ; that I have lately built a little fishing 
- house upon it, dedicated to anglers, over the door 
of which you will see the two first letters of my 
father Walton’s name and mine twisted in cipher}; 
that you shall lie in the same bed he has sometimes 
been contented with, and have such country en- 
tertainment as my friends sometimes accept, and 
be as welcome, too, as the best friend of them all, 

Viat. No doubt, Sir, but my master Walton 
found good reason to be satisfied with his enter- 
tainment in your house; for you who are s0 
friendly to a mere stranger, who deserves so 
little, must needs be exceeding kind and free to 
him who deserves so much. 

Pisc. Believe me,no: and such as are intimately 
acquainted with that gentleman know him to be 
a mau who will not endure to be treated like a 

1 See the Title-page of Part 11. 
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ger. So that his acceptation of my poor en- 
ment has ever been a pure effect of his own 
ty and good-nature, and nothing else. But, 
e are now going down the Spittle Hill into 
ywn: and therefore let me importune you 
nly to resolve, and (most earnestly) not to 
me. 

f, In trath, Sir, I am so overcome by your 
, that I find I cannot, but must render 
f wholly to be disposed of by you. 

. Why that’s heartily and kindly spoken, 
as heartily thank you. And, being you 
bandoned yourself to my conduct, we will 
all and drink a glass on horseback at the 
and away. 
f, I attend you. But what pretty river ig 
jat runs under this stone bridge? has it a 


¢. Yes, it is called Henmore?; and has in it 
rout and Grayling: but you will meet with, 
two better anon. And so soon as we are 
rough the town, I will endeavour, by such 
rse as best likes you, to pass away the time 
come to your ill quarters. 

We can talk of nothing with which I 
:more delighted than of rivers and angling, 
Let those be the subjects then. But we 


3 


it time it was commonly so called, because it flowed 
Henmoor ; but its proper name is Schoo Brook. 
ular contest regarding the right of fishing in this 
reported in Burrows, 2279. Richard Hayne, Esq, 
mM, v. Uriah Corden, Esq. of Clifton. 4 
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Viat. Nay, I am for the country liquor, De 
byshire ale, if you please ; for a man should ol 
methinks, come from London to drink wing ia 
the Peak. ¥ 

Pisc. You are in the right: and yet, let me tel] 
you, you may drink worse French wine in may 
taverns in London than they have sometimes 4 
this house. What ho! bring us a flagon of your 
best ale. And now, Sir, my service to you; a 
good health to the honest gentleman you know 
of, and you are welcome into the Peak. 

Viat. I thank you, Sir, and present you my 
service again, and to all the honest brothers o¢ 
the angle. 

Pisce. Vl pledge you, Sir: so there’s for you, 
ale, and farewell. Come, Sir, let us be going, fo, 
the sun grows low, and I would have you look 
about you as you ride; for you will see an odd 
country, and sights that will seem strange to you, 


acres 


CHAP. II. 


An Account of the principal RivERs in Derbyshire, 
Viator lodges at Piscator’s House. 


Piscator Junior. 
So, Sir, now we have got to the top of the hill out 
of town, look about you, and tell me how you 
like the country. 


Viat. Bless me! what mountains are here ! are 
we not in Wales? 
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sc. No, but in almost as mountainous a coun- 
d yet these hills, though high, bleak, and 
, breed and feed good beef and mutton above 
d, and afford good store of lead within. 

ft. They had need of all those commodities 
<e amends for the ill landscape: but I hope 


:, Believe me, but it does; and down one, 
ally, that will appear a little terrible to a 
x; though the way is passable enough, 
, passable that we who are natives of these 
ains, and acquainted with them, disdain to 


Ml 
¥ 


I hope, though, that a foreigner is pri- 
| to use his own discretion, and that I may 
e liberty to entrust my neck to the fidelity 
wn feet, rather than to those of my horse, 
ave no more at home. 

Twere hardelse. But, in the mean time, 
‘twere best, while this way is pretty even, 
d our pace, that we may be past that hill I 
of, to the end your apprehension may not 
led for want of light to discern the easi- 


Ww swift stream, two miles beyond Ashbourn, in 
high road, but considerably nearer to it in the old 
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and is full of very good Trout and Grayling, but 
so encumbered with wood in many places ag ;, 
troublesome to an angler. 

Viat. Here are the prettiest rivers, and ¢) ‘ 
most of them, in this eountry that ever I saw; do 
you know how many you have in the country? 

Pisc. I know them all, and they were not hay, 
to reckon, were it worth the trouble: but th, 
most considerable of them I will presently nam, 
you. And to begin where we now are, for yoy 
must know we are now upon the very skirts of 
Derbyshire, we have, first, the river Dove, that 
we shall come to by and by, which divides th, 
two counties of Derby and Stafford for many miles 
together, and is so called from the swiftness of itg 
current, and that swiftness occasioned by the 
declivity of its course, and by being so straiteneq 
in that course betwixt the rocks, by which (an 
those very high ones) it is, hereabout, for four oy 
five miles, confined into a very narrow stream; a 
river that from a contemptible fountain, which J 
can cover with my hat, by the confluence of other 
rivers, rivulets, brooks, and rills, is swelled, before 
it falls into Trent, a little below Eggington, where 
it loses the name, to such a breadth and depth as 
to be in most places navigable, were not the pas- 
sage frequently interrupted with fords and weirs; 
and has as fertile banks as any river in England, 
none excepted. And this river, from its head for 
a mile or two, is a black water, as all the rest of 
the Derbyshire rivers of note originally are, for 
they all spring from the mosses; but is in a few 
miles travel so clarified by the addition of several 
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s from its source, you will find it one of the 
ast crystalline streams you have seen? 
iat. Does Trent spring in these parts? 
sc. Yes, in these parts; not in this county, 
somewhere towards the upper end of Staf- 
shire, I think not far from a place called 
am; and thence runs down, not far from 
ord, to Wolsly Bridge, and washing the skirts 
_purlieus of the forest of Needwood, runs 
n to Burton in the same county; thence it 
es into this, where we now are, and running 
warkston and Dunnington, receives Derwent 
fildon ; and, so, to Nottingham ; thence, to 
ark; and, by Gainsborough, to Kingston 
1 Hull, where it takes the name of Humber, 


5 name? 


setween Beresford Hall and Ashbourn lies Dove Dale, 
e crested cliffs and swift torrents are again noticed by 
Cotton in his Wonders of the Peak. Through this sin- 
y deep valley the Dove runs for about two miles, chang- 
course, its motion, and its appearance perpetually ; 
less than ten, and rarely so many as twenty yards in 
3; making a continued noise by rolling over or falling 
1g loose stones. The rocks which form its sides, are 
p in enormous piles, sometimes connected with each 
and sometimes detached; some perforated in natural 
es, others adorned with foliage; with here and there a 
ek, having nothing to relieve the bareness of its appear- 
it a mountain-ash flourishing at the top. The grandeur 
cenery is probably unrivalled in England. 
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Pisce. No, indeed; and yet I have heard it Ofte 
discoursed upon: when some have given its da 
nomination from the forenamed Trentham, though 
that seems rather a derivative from it: other 
have said it is so called from thirty rivers thay 
fall into it, and there lose their names ; which 
cannot be, neither, because it carries that name 
from its very fountain, before any other riveyg 
fall into it: others derive it from thirty sever) 
sorts of fish that breed there; and that is the 
most likely derivation: but be it how it will, it 
is doubtless one of the finest rivers in the world 
and the most abounding with excellent Salmon 
and all sorts of delicate fish. ; 

Viat. Pardon me, Sir, for tempting you into 
this digression: and then proceed to your other 
rivers, for I am mightily delighted with this 
Discourse. 

Pisce. It was no interruption, but a very sea. 
sonable question: for Trent is not only one of our 
Derbyshire rivers, but the chief of them, and into 
which all the rest pay the tribute of their names, 
which I had, perhaps, forgot to insist upon, being 
got to the other end of the county, had you not 
awoke my memory. But I will now proceed, 
And the next river of note, for I will take them 
as they lie eastward from us, is the river Wye; 
I say of note, for we have two lesser betwixt us 
and it, namely Lathkin and Bradford ; of which 
Lathkin is, by many degrees, the purest and most 
transparent stream that I ever yet saw, either at 
home or abroad, and breeds, it is said, the reddest 
and the best Trouts in England; but neither of 
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e are to be reputed rivers, being no better 
great springs. The river Wye, then, has its 
ce near unto Buxton, a town some ten miles 
hence, famous for a warm bath, and which 
are to ride through in your way to Man- 
ter: a black water, too, at the fountain, but, 
ie same reason with Dove, becomes very soon 
st delicate clear river, and breeds admirable 
t and Grayling, reputed by those, who, by 
g upon its banks are partial to it, the best of 
and this, running down by Ashford, Bake- 
and Hadden, at a town a little lower, called 
falls into Derwent, and there loses its 
The next in order is Derwent, a black 
‘too, and that not only from its fountain but 
through its progress, not having these crys- 
wings to wash and cleanse it which the two 
entioned have, but abounds with Trout and 
ling, such as they are, towards its. source, 
fith Salmon below. And this river, from 


this it appears, that there are two rivers in England 
r the name of Wye: the former Wye, occasionally 
, Vol. I. p. 219, n. 225, 229, n. and elsewhere in 
has, as well as the Severn, its head in the Plin- 
(1, on the borders of Montgomery and Cardiganshire; 
hence, as its Latin name Vaga imports, wandering 
part of Brecknockshire, it, near the Hay, enters 
dshire, and at Mordiford, within four miles of Here- 
eceives the Lug; from thence, passing on to Ross, it 
fonmouthshire, and falls into the Severn below Chep- 
. 
ot nds with that small species of fish called Last-springs ; 
ich see vol. 1. page 229, n.) and also with Grayling. 
it may be necessary to remark, that the names of 
, Stoure, and some others, are common to many 
a England, as that of Dulas is to numbers in Wales, 
8s on the Polyolbion, Song the sixth. ‘ 
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the upper and utmost part of this county, where 
it springs, taking its course by Chatsworth, Da. 
ley, Matlock, Derby, Burrow Ash, and Awbersyy, 
falls into Trent, at a place called Wildon; ang 
there loses its name. The east side of this county 
of Derby is bounded by little inconsiderable rivey, 
as Awber, Eroways, and the like, scarce worth 
naming, but trouty too; and further we are not 
to inquire. But, Sir, I have carried you, ag g 
man may say, by water, till we are now come ty 
the descent of the formidable hill I told you of (at 
the foot of which runs the river Dove, which | 
cannot but love above all the rest); and therefor, 
prepare yourself to be a little frightened. 

Viat. Sir, I see you would fortify me that | 
should not shame myself: but I dare follow where 
you please to lead me. And I see no danger yet; 
for the descent, methinks, is thus far green, even, 
and easy. 

Pise. You will like it worse presently, when 
you come to the brow of the hill: and now we 
are there, what think you? 

Viat. What do I think? why I think it the 
strangest place that ever (sure!) men and horses 
went down; and that, if there be any safety at 
all, the safest way is to alight. 

Pisce. I think so too, for you who are mounted 
upon a beast not acquainted with these slippery 
stones: and though I frequently ride down, I will 
alight too to bear you company and to lead you 
the way. And, if you please, my man shall lead 
your horse, 

Viat. Marry, Sir! and thank you too: for I am 
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gid I shall have enough to do to look to myself: 

‘with my horse in my hand should be in a 
ble fear, both of breaking my neck, and my 
rse’s falling on me, for it is as steep as a pent- 


isc. To look down from hence it appears so, 
fess: but the path winds and turns, and will 
be found so troublesome, 

jat. Would I were well down though! Hoist - 
»! there’s one fair scape! these stones are so 
ery I cannot stand! yet again! I think I 
2 best lay my heels in my neck and tumble 


sc. If you think your heels will defend your 
<, that is the way to be soon at the bottom. 
give me your hand at this broad stone, and 
) the worst is past. 

. I thank you, Sir, I am now past it, I can 
myself. What’s here? the sign of a bridge ; 
you use to travel with wheelbarrows in this 
ry? 

sc. Not that I ever saw, Sir! why do you 
that question ? 

iat. Because this bridge certainly was made 
nothing else: why! a mouse can hardly go 
it: ’tis not two fingers broad. 

isc. You are pleasant, and I am glad to see 
‘so; but I have rid over the bridge many a 
k night. 
iat. Why, according to the French proverb, 
tis a good one, among a great many of worse 
e and sound that language abounds in, Ce 
Dieu garde, est bien gardé, “They whom God 


> 


takes care of, are in safe protection:” but, leting 
tell you, I would not ride over it for a thousay 
pounds, nor fall off it for two! and yet I think 7 
dare venture on foot, though if you were not by 
to laugh at me, I should do it on all four. 

Pisce. Well, Sir, your mirth becomes you, and } 
am glad to see you safe over, and now you are 
welcome into Staffordshire. 

Viat. How, Staffordshire! What do I there, 
trow? there is not a word of Staffordshire in al 
my direction. 

Pise. You see you are betrayed into it, but jt 
shall be in order to something that will make 
amends; and ’tis but an ill mile or two out of 
your way. 

Viat. I believe all things, Sir, and doubt no. 
thing. Is this your beloved river Dove? ’Tis clear 
and swift, indeed, but a very little one. 

Pisc. You see it, here, at the worst: we shall 
come to it anon again, after two miles riding, and 
so near as to lie upon the very banks. 

Viat. Would we were there once: but I hope 
we have no more of these Alps to pass over. 

Pisce. No, no, Sir, only this ascent before you, 
which you see is not very uneasy, and then you 
will no more quarrel with your way. 

Viat. Well, if ever I come to London, of which 
many a man there, if he were in my place, would 
make a question, I will sit down and write my 
travels; and, like Tom Coriate+, print them at 
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4 Tom Coriate lived in the reign of King James the First ; 
and, as Wood calls him, was the whetstone of all the wits of 
that age: and, indeed, the allusions to him, and to the singular 
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wn charge. Pray what do you call this hill, 
same down? 

isc. We call it Hanson Toot. 

iat. Why, farewell, Hanson Toot! TH na 
e on thee: I'll go twenty miles about, first: 
! I sweat that my shirt sticks to my back. 
isc. Come, Sir, now we are up the hill; and 


_and warm enough J assure you. What have 
here,a church? As I am an honest man, a very 


ss of his character are numberless. He traveiled almost 
Europe on foot; and in that tour walked 900 miles with 
pair of shoes, which he got mended at Zurich. Afterwards 
jsited Turkey, Persia, and the great Mogul’s dominions, 
lling in so frugal a manner, that—as he tells his mother, 
letter to her—in his ten months’ travels, between Aleppo 
the Mogul’s court, he spent but three pounds sterling ; 
; remarkably well for about twopence sterling a day ; 
of that three pounds he elsewhere says, he was cozened 
9 less than ten shillings sterling by certain Christians of 
Armenian nation; so that, indeed, he spent but fifty 
ings in his ten months’ travels. In these his travels, he 
to great proficiency both in the Persian and Indostan 
ages; in the former, he made and pronounced an oration 
great Mogul; and his skill in the latter, he took oc- 
manifest in the following very signal instance. In 
ce of the English ambassador, then resident, was a 
n of Indostan, a laundress, whose frequent practice it 
o scold, brawl, and rail, from sunrising to sunset. This 
idable shrew did Coriate one day undertake to scold with, 
r own language; and succeeded so well in the attempt, 
by eight of the clock in the morning, he had totally 
ed her, leaving her not a word to speak. See A Voyage 
ust India, by Edward Terry, chaplain to Sir Tho. Row, 
ssador to the great Mogul, 12mo. 1655. 
ther it appears, that he was a zealous champion for the 
tian religion against the Mahometans and Pagans, in the 
ce whercof, he sometimes risked his life. In Turkey, 
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Pisc. You see we have: but had you seen none 
why should you make that doubt, Sir? ; 

Viat. Why, if you will not be angry, I'll tey 
you; I thought myself a stage or two beyong 
Christendom. 

Pisc. Come! come! we’ll reconcile you to oy; 
country, before we part with you; if showing yoy 
good sport with angling will do it. 

Viat. My respect to you, and that togethe; 
may do much, Sir: otherwise, to be plain with 
you, I do not find myself much inclined that 
way. 


when a priest, as the custom is, was proclaiming from a mosque. 
tower that Mahomet was a true prophet, Tom, in the fury o¢ 
his zeal, and in the face of the whole city, told the priest he 
lied, and that his prophet was an impostor: and at a city. 
called Moltan, in the East Indies, he in public disputed with 
a Mahometan, who had called him Giaur, or infidel, in these 
words: ‘‘ But I pray thee, tell me, thou Mahometan! dost 
thou, in sadness, call me Giaur? That Ido, quothhe: Then 

quoth 1, in very sober sadness, I retort that shameful word 
in thy throat ; and tell thee plainly, that Iam a Mussui- 
man, and thou art a Giaur.” He concludes thus: ‘ Go tg 
then, thou false believer, since by thy injurious imputation 
laid on me, in that thou calledst me Giaur, thou hast pro- 
voked me to speak thus. I pray thee, let this mine answer 
be a warning for thee not to scandalize me in the like man- 
ner any more: for the Christian religion, which I profess, 
is so dear and tender unto me, that neither thou, nor any 
other Mahometan, shall, scot free, call me Giaur, but that 
T shall quit you with an answer much to the wonder of 
those Mahometans. Dixi.’’ 

He died of the flux occasioned by drinking sack at Surat, 
in 1617: having published his European travels in a quarto 
volume, which he called his Crudities ; and to this circum- 
stance the passage in the text is a manifest allusion. See 
Athen. Oxon. Vol. 1. Col. 422; Purchase’s Pilgrim, Part 1. 
Book 4. Chap. 17; Coriate’s Letter from the Court of the 
Great Mogul, quarto, 1616 ; and, above all, Terry’s Voyage 
before cited, the author whereof was, as he himself asserts, 
his chamber-fellow, or tent-mate, in East India. 


7 
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isc. Well, Sir, your raillery upon our moun- 
s has brought us almost home ; and look you 
re the same river of Dove has again met us 
id you welcome, and to invite you to a dish 
‘routs to-morrow. 

jat. Is this the same we saw at the foot of 
nen Maure? It is a much finer river here. 
sc. It will appear yet much finer to-morrow. 
look you, Sir, here appears the house, that is 
‘like to be your inn, for want of a better. 

t. It appears on a sudden, but not before 
is look’d for; it stands prettily, and here’s 
dd about it too, but so young, as appears to be 
our own planting. 
sc. It isso; will it please you to alight, Sir? 
“now permit me, after all your pains and 
ers, to take you in my arms, and to assure. 
that you are infinitely welcome. 

#. I thank you, Sir, and am glad with all 
heart I am here; for, in downright truth, I 
xceeding weary. — 

isc. You will sleep so much the better; you 
presently have a light supper, and to bed. 
e, Sirs, lay the cloth, and bring what you 


Se dy in the mean time in my father Wal- 
hamber. And now, Sir, here is my service 
1; and, once more, welcome! 

. I marry, Sir, this glass of good sack has 
h’d me. And I’ll make as bold with your 
for the trot has got me a good stomach. 

¢» Come, Sir, fall to then; you see my little 
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supper is always ready when I come home, and 
I'll make no stranger of you. 

Viat. That your meal is so soon ready, is a gj n 
your servants know your certain hours, Sir; ] 
confess I did not expect it so soon: but now ’tig 
here, you shall see I will make myself no strange, 

Pisc. Much good do your heart: and I thank 
you for that friendly word: and now, Sir, my 
service to you in acup of More-Lands ale; fo, 
you are now in the More-Lands, but within a spit 
and a stride of the Peak. Fill my friend his glass. 

Viat. Believe me you have good ale in the 
More-Lands, far better than that at Ashborn. 

Pisce. That it may soon be; for Ashborn hag 
(which is a kind of riddle), always in it, the best 
malt and the worst ale in England. Come, take 
away, and bring us some pipes, and a bottle of 
ale: and go to your own suppers. Are you for 
this diet, Sir? 

Viat. Yes, Sir, I am for one pipe of tobacco; 
and I perceive yours is very good by the smell, 

Pisce. The best I can get in London, I assure 
you’. But Sir, now you have thus far complied 


5 It should seem by what PV alton says, Chap. x. that he 
was a smoker: and the reader sees, by the passage in the 
text, that Piscator, by whom we are to understand Cotton 
himself, is so curious as to have his tobacco from London. 

Smoking, or as the phrase was, taking tobacco, was, in 
Queen Elizabeth’s and her successor’s time, esteemed the 
greatest of all foppery. Ben Jonson, who mortally hated it, 
has numberless sarcasms against smoking and smokers ; all 
which are nothing, compared to those contained in that work 
of our King James the First, A Counter-blast to Tobacco, 
Nor was the ordinary conversation of this monarch less fraught 
with reasons and invectives against the use of that weed,-as 
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my designs, as to take a troublesome journey 
an ill country, only to satisfy me; how long 
[ hope to enjoy you? 


appear from the following saying of his, extracted from 
lection of Witty Apothegms, delivered by him and 
, at several times, and on sundry occasions, published 
oO. 1671. 
shat tobacco was the lively image and pattern Of hell ; 
at it had, by allusion, in it all the parts and vices of the 
ij whereby hell may be gained; to wit: First, Jt was a 
eg; so are the vanities of this world. Secondly, Zt de- 
eth them who take it ; so do the pleasures of the world 
ht the men of the world. Thirdly, Zt maketh men 
en, and light in the head; so do the vanities of the 
; men are drunken therewith. Fourthly, He that 
tobacco saith he cannot leave it, it doth bewitch 
even so the pleasures of the world make men loath to 
them, they are for the most part so inchanted with them. 
further, besides all this, Zt is like hell in the very sub- 
e of it, for it is a stinking loathsome thing ; and so is 
And further, his Majesty professed that, were he to in. 
he devil to dinner, he should have three dishes; 1. 4 
2. A pole of ling and mustard ; and 3. A pipe of to- 
) for digesture.” 
a Poem printed anno 1619, written by Samuel Rowley, 
et with the following humorous lines, uttered by two 
fellows, lovers of drinking and tobacco; and, since that 
printed on a London tobacconist’s paper: 


Tam as dry as ever was March dust: 
[have one groat, and I will spend it just, 
_ O honest fellow! if that thou say’st so, 

_ Lo! here’s my groat, and my tobacco too. 


iclude this note on smoking, which, by this time, may 
made the reader laugh, with the mention of a fact that 
near to make him weep, which the people of Here- 
re have by tradition. In that county, to signify the 
‘concluding pipe that any one means to smoke at a 
they use the term a Kemble Pipe, alluding to a man 
ame of Kemble, who in the cruel persecution under 
reiless bigot queen Mary, being condemned for heresy, 
alk of some miles from the prison to the stake, amidst 
l of weeping friends, with the tranquillity and fortitude 
imitive martyr, smoked a pipe of tobacco! 

L 
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Viat. Why truly, Sir, as long as I conveniently 
can; and longer, I think, you would not have me, 

Pisc. Not to your inconvenience by any means 
Sir: but I see you are weary, and therefore | will 
presently wait on you to your chamber, where 
take counsel of your pillow ; and, to-morrow, ral 
solve me. Here take the lights ; and pray follow 
them, Sir: Here you are like to lie; and now | 
have showed you your lodging, I beseech you, 
command any thing you want, and so I wish yoy 
good rest. 

Viat. Good night, Sir. 


CHAP, III. 


Conference, containing a Description of Mr. Cotton's 
FisHING-HOUSE, with his Apology for writing q 
Supplement to WAron’s Book, 


Piscator Junior. 


Goop morrow, Sir: what! up and drest so early? 
Viator. Yes, Sir, I have been drest this half. 
hour: for I rested so well, and have so great a 
mind either to take, or to see a Trout taken in 
your fine river, that I could no longer lie abed, 
Pisce. I am glad to see you so,brisk this morn- 
ing, and so eager of sport: though I must tell 
you this day proves so calm, and the sun rises so 
bright, as promises no great success to the angler: 
but, however, we’ll try, and, one way or other, 
we shall, sure, do something. What will you 
have to your breakfast, or what will you drink 


this morning ? 
i 
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jat. Vor breakfast I never eat any, and for 
k am very indifferent; but if you please to 
for a glass of ale, I’m for you: and let it be 
kly if you please, for I long to see the little 
ng-house you spoke of, and to be at my lesson. 
isc. Well, Sir, you see the ale is come without 
ing ; for though I do not know yours, my peo- 
know my diet, which is always one glass so 
as Lam drest, and no more, till dinner: and 
y servants have served you. 

it. My thanks! And now, if you please, let 
ok out this fine morning. 

sc. With all my heart. Boy, take the key 
y fishing-house, and carry down these two 
e-rods in the hall-window, thither with my 
annier, pouch, and landing-net; and stay 
here till we come. Come, Sir, we’ll walk 
. where, by the way, I expect you should 
all the exceptions against our country you 


at, Nay, Sir, do not think me so ill natured 
) uncivil: I only made a little bold with it 
ig ht to divert you, and was only in jest. 

C. You were then in as good earnest as I 
yw with you: but had you been really angry 
could not blame you: for, to say the truth, 
t very taking at first sight. But look yon, 
Jw you are abroad, does not the sun shine 
ght here as in Essex, Middlesex, or Kent, 
of your southern counties ? 

; Tis a delicate morning, indeed, and I 
ink this a marvellous pretty place. 


. Whether you think so or no, you cannot 
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oblige me more than to say so: and those of p 
friends who know, my humour, and are so king 
as to comply with it, usually flatter me that wa 
But look you, Sir, now you are at the brink o¢ 
the hill, how do you like my river ; the vale é 
winds through, like a snake ; and the situation o¢ 
my little fishing-house ? 

Viat. Trust me, ’tis all very fine; and the house 
seems, at this distance, a neat building. 

Pisc. Good enough for that purpose. And here 
is a bowling-green too, close by it; so, though 7 
am myself no very good bowler, IT am not totally 
devoted to my own pleasure, but that T have algo 
some regard to other men’s. And now, Sir, you 
are come to the door: pray walk in, and there 
we'll sit, and talk as long as you please. 

Viat. Stay, what’s here over the door? Py. 
carorrpus Sacrum!, Why then, I perceive | 
have some title here; for I am one of them, though 
one of the worst. And here, below it, is the cipher! 
too you spoke of; and ’tis prettily contrived. Has 
my master Walton ever been here to see it; for 
it seems new built?? 


1 Thereis, under this motto, the cipher mentioned in the 
title-paye of Part. And some part of the fishing-house 
has been described ; but the pleasantness of the river, moun- 
tains, and meadows about it, cannot ; unless Sir Philip 
Sidney, or Mr. Cotton’s father, were again alive to do it. 

2 The account he gave of it is, that it is of stone, and the 
room inside a cube of fifteen feet ; that it is paved with black 
and white marble, and that in the middle is a square black 
marble table supported by two stone feet. The room is wains- 
coted with curious mouldings that divide the panels up to 
the ceiling. In the larger panels are represented, in painting, 
some of the most pleasant of the adjacent scenes, with persons 
fishing; and in the smalier, the various sorts of tackle and 
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isc. Yes, he saw it cut in the stone before it 
it et up; but never in the posture it now 
ds: for the house was but building when he 
last here, and not raised so high as the arch 
ye door. And I am afraid he will not see it 
for he has lately writ me word, he doubts 
oming down this summer ; which, I do assure 
was the worst news he could possibly have 
me. 

iat. Men must sometimes mind their affairs 
ake more room for their pleasures. And ’tis 
he is as much displeased with the business 
keeps him from you, as you are that he comes 
But I am the most pleased with this little 
e, of any thing I ever saw: it stands in a 
of peninsula too, with a delicate clear river 
tit. I dare hardly go in, lest I should not 
it so well within as without: but, by your 
, Viltry. Why, this is better and better, fine 
s, fine wainscoted, and all exceeding neat 
amarble table and all in the middle! 

sc. Enough, Sir, enough; I have laid open 
uu the part where I can worst defend myself, 
now you attack me there. Come, boy, set 


? 


ments used in angling. In the further corner on the left, 
-place with a chimney; on the right, a large beaufet, 
ding-doors, whereon are the portraits of Mr. Cotton, 
boy-servant, and Walton, in the dress of the time. 
eath is a cupboard ; on the door whereof the figures 
ut and of a Grayling are well portrayed. The edifice 
is time (1784) in but indifferent condition ; the paint- 
deyen the wainscoting, in many places, being much 
d.—Hawkins. , 

@ been favoured with an accurate description of this 
house, by a person, who being in that country, with 
‘to oblige me, went to sec it. 
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two chairs; and whilst I am taking a pipe of 
tobacco, which is always my breakfast, we wi) if 
you please, talk of some other subject. 7 

Viat. None fitter, then, Sir, for the time and 
place, than those instructions you promised, 

Pisc. I begin to doubt, by something I discov, 
in you, whether I am able to instruct you or ho: 
though, if you are really a stranger to our clear 
northern rivers, [still think Ican: and therefore 
since it is yet too early in the morning at this 
time of the year, to-day being but the seventh of 
March, to cast a fly upon the water, if you wijj 
direct me what kind of fishing for a Trout I shay 
read you a lecture on, I am willing and ready tg 
obey you. 

Viat. Why, Sir, if you will so far oblige me, 
and that it may not be too troublesome to you, } 
would entreat you would run through the whole 
body of it; and I will not conceal from you that 
I am so far in love with you, your courtesy, and 
pretty More-Land seat, as to resolve to stay with 
you long enough by intervals, for I will not oppress 
you, to hear all you can say upon that subject. 

Pisce. You cannot oblige me more than by such 
a promise: and therefore, without more ceremony, 
I will begin to tell you, that my father Walton 
having read to you before, it would look like a 
presumption in me (and, peradventure, would do 
so in any other man), to pretend to give lessons 
for angling after him, who, I do really believe, 
understands as much of it at least as any man in 
England, did I not preacquaint you, that I am 
not tempted to it by any vain opinion of myself, 


? 
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Lam able to give you better directions ; but 
ng, from my childhood, pursued the recreation 
eling in very clear rivers, truly, I think, b 
h (some of them, at least), the clearest in this 
dom, and the manner of angling here with 
ny reason of that exceeding clearness, being 
thing different from the method commonly 
n others, which, by being not near so bright, 
t of stronger tackle, and allow a nearer ap- 
ch to the stream, I may peradventure give you 
instructions, that may be of use, even in your 
rivers, and shall bring you acquainted with 
fli ies, and show you how to make them, and 
what dubbing too, than he has taken notice 
his CompLeTe ANGLER. 
at. 1 beseech you, Sir, do; and if you will 
me your steel, I will light a pipe the while, 
at is, commonly, my breakfast in a morning, 


CHAP. IV. 

g Of Angling for Trout or GRAYLING. 

4 Piscator Junior. 

‘then, Sir, to begin methodically, as a mas- 
n any art should do (and I will not deny, 
that I think myself a master in this), I shall 
lé Angling for Trout or GRAYLING into these 
“ways; at the top; at the bottom; and in 
middle. Which three ways, though they are 
of them (as I shall hereafter endeavour to 
> it appear), in some sort common to both 
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those kinds of fish ; yet are they not so Senerally 
and absolutely so, but that they will necessayjj 
require a distinction, which, in due place, T wij 
also give you. 

That which we call angling at the top, is wit, 
a fly; at the bottom, with a ground-bait ; in th, 
middle, with a minnow or ground-bait. 

Angling at the top is of two sorts ; with a quick 
fly, or with an artificial fly. 

That we call Angling at the bottom is also o¢ 
two sorts; by hand, or with a cork or float, 

That we call Angling in the middle, is also of 
two sorts: with a minnow, for a Trout, or with 
a ground-bait for a Grayling. 

Of all which several sorts of angling, I will, ig 
you can have the patience to hear me, give you 
the best account I can. 

Viat. The trouble will be yours, and mine the 
pleasure and the obligation : I beseech you there. 
fore to proceed. 

Pisce. Why then first of fly-fishing. 


CHAP. V. 
Of FLY-FISHING. 


Piscator Junior. 


FLY-FISHING, or fishing at the top, is, as I said 
before, of two sorts; with a natural and living 
fly, or with an artificial and made fly. 

First then, of the Narurat Fiy; of which we 
generally use but two sorts; and those but in the 
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months of May and June only; namely, the 
yen-drake, and the Stone-fly ; though I have 
ide use of a third, that way, called the Cham- 
fly, with very good success, for Grayling, but 
saw it angled with by any other, after this 
mer, my master only excepted, who died many 
rs ago, and was one of the best anglers that 
r I knew. 
hese are to be angled with with a short line, 
much more than half the length of your rod, 
¢ air be still; or with a longer very near, or 
0 at, as long as your rod, if you have any wind 
rry it from you. And ‘this way of fishing we 
‘Darinc, Dassine, or Dipsing!; wherein 
are always to have your line flying before 
up or down the river, as the wind serves, and 
gle as near as you can to the bank of the same 
whereon you stand, though where you see a 
fise near you, you may guide your quick fly 
him, whether in the middle, or on the contrary 
, and if you are pretty well out of sight, 
r by kneeling, or the interposition of a bank 
h, you may almost be sure to raise, and take 
i00, if it be presently done; the fish will, 
wise, peradventure be removed to some other 
‘if it be in the still deeps, where he is al- 
2 motion, and roving up and down to look 
ey, though, in a stream, you may always 
especially if there be a good stone near, 
im in the same place. Your line ought in 
ise to be three good hairs next the hook ; 


ir Chap. Vit. rer Art. 1l. directions how to bait 
sreen-drake fi 
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both by reason you are, in this kind of angling, 
to expect the biggest fish, and also that, wanting 
length to give him line after he is struck, yoy 
must be forced to tug for it: to which I will algo 
add, that not an inch of your line being to bg 
suffered to touch the water in dibbing, it may be 
allowed to be the stronger. Ishall now give yoy 
a description of those flies, their shape and colour; 
and, then, give you an account of their breeding. 
and frites show you how to keep and use thei 
but shall defer them to their proper place ang 
season. 

Viat. In earnest, Sir, you discourse very ratj. 
onally of this affair, and I am glad to find myself 
mistaken in you; for, in plain truth, I did not ex. 
pect so much from you. 

Pisce. Nay, Sir, I can tell you a great deal more 
than this: and will conceal nothing from you, 
But I must now to the second way of Angling at 
the top; which is with an ARTIFICIAL FLY, which 
also I will show you how to make before I have 
done; but, first, shall acquaint you, that, with 
this, you are to angle with a line longer by a yard 
and a half, or sometimes two yards, than your 
rod: and with both this and the other in a still 
day, in the streams, ‘in a breeze that curls the 
water, in the still deeps, where (excepting in May 
and June, that the best Trouts will lie in shallow 
streams to watch for prey, and even then too) you 
are like to hit the best fish *. 

For the length of your Rop, you are always to 
be governed by the breadth of the river you shall 


2 For Fishing with two or more flies, see note on p. 156. 


7 
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ose to angle at: and for a Trout river, one of 
or six yards long is commonly enough; and 
yer (though never so neatly and artificially 
le) it ought not to be, if you intend to fish at 
2; and if otherwise, where lies the sport ? 

f these, the best that ever I saw, are made in 
‘kshire ; which are all of one piece, that is to 
of several, six, eight, ten, or twelve pieces, 
eatly pieced and tied together with fine thread 
w and silk above as to make it taper like a 
ch, and to ply with a true bent to your hand, 
these two are light, being made of fir wood 
vo or three lengths nearest to the hand, and 
ther wood nearer to the top, that a man might, 
‘easily, manage the longest of them that ever 
y, with one hand. And these, when you have 
over angling for a season, being taken to 
s and laid up in some dry place, may after- 
S be set together again in their former pos- 
and will be as straight, sound, and good 

@ first hour they were made, and being laid 

and colour, according to your master Wal- 

direction, will last many years. 

length of your LINE to a man that knows 

» handle his rod, and to cast it, is no manner 

umbrance, except in woody places and in 

ig of a fish, which every one that can afford 

le for pleasure has somebody to do for him. 

he length of line is a mighty advantage to 

hing at distance; and to fish fine and far off 
irst and principal rule for Trout angling 3 


ar Ist may easily throw twelve yards of line with one 
nd with two he may as easily throw eighteen. 
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Your line in this case should never be less, no, 
ever exceed two hairs next to the hook ; for ong 
(though some, I know, will pretend to more ayy 
than their fellows) is indeed too few, the leagt 
accident, with the finest hand, being sufficient to 
break it : but he that cannot kill a Trout of twenty 
inches long with two, in a river clear, of woo 
and weeds, as this and some others of ours are 
deserves not the name of an Angler‘. : 

Now, to have your whole line as it ou ght to be 
two of the first lengths nearest the hook shoulg 
be of two hairs apiece; the next three lengths 
above them of three; the next three above them 
of four; and so of five, and six, and seven, to the 
very top: by which means, your rod and tackle 
will, in a manner, be taper from your very hand 
to your hook ; your line will fall much better and 
straighter, and cast your fly to any certain place 
to which the hand and eye shall direct it, with 
less weight and violence, that would otherwise 
circle the water, and fright away the fish. 

In casting your line, do it always before you, 


4 See the direction for your rod and line, in the Notes on 
Chap. xxi. Part t. 

5 ‘fill you are a proficient, every throw will go near to cost 
you a hook: therefore practise for some time without one. 
—Hawkins. 

Management of the line, when Fishing either with one 
fly, or two or more flies. When you have fixed your rod 
properly with your winch thereon [see Vol. i. p. 215, note, 
describing Winch and Rings}, and brought your line from it 
through the rings of your rod, loop on to it, by the strongest 
end, your foot-length ; which should be about three yards anda 
half long : made of good, strong, single silkworm gut, well tied, 
and the knots neatly whipped, running (very little) finer to- 
wards the bottom end, at which place there must be a neatly 
whipped loop: then take your end-fly, or stretcher, which 
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1 so that your fly may first fall upon the water, 
| as little of your line with it as is possible: 
ugh if the wind be stiff, you will then, of 
essity, be compelled to drown a good part of 
r line, to keep your fly in the water. And in 
in g your fly you must aim at the further, or 
rer bank, as the wind serves your turn, which 
will be with and against you, on the same 
e, several times in an hour, as the river winds 
ts course, and you will be forced to angle up 
‘down by turns accordingly, but endeavour, 
nuch as you can, to have the wind evermore 
your back. And always be sure to stand as 

f the bank as your length will give you leave 
n you throw to the contrary side: though 
n the wind will not permit you so to do, and 


ld be made with one or two lengths of good level gut, 
s fine, or a little finer than the bottom link of your foot 
n, tied and whipped neatly together, and looped nicely 
e end ; loop this to the end of your gut length ; and then, 
drop-fly just above a knot, where whipped, about a yard 
the end-fly, to hang from the line, not more than two 
ee inches. If you choose to fish for more, keep them 
out the same distance. And observe that if your drop- 
be larger than, or even as large as your stretcher, you 
ot be able to throw a good line: but a beginner should 
use more than one fly. f 

en thus prepared, let out the line, about half as long 
2as the rod: and holding the rod properly in one hand, 
2 line just above the fly, in the other, give your rod a 
m from right to left; and as you move the rod back- 
, in order to throw out the line, dismiss the line from 
hand at the same time: and try several throws, at this 
. Then let out more line; and try that: still using 
ind more, till you can manage any length needful; but 
nine yards is quite sufficient for a learner to practise 
And observe that in raising your line, in order to 
‘It again, you should wave the rod a little round your 


x 


P. lt, 
side whereon you stand, you must then stand oy 
the very brink of the river, and cast your fly tg 
the utmost length of your rod and line, up oy 
down the river, as the gale serves. 

It only remains, touching your line, to inquire 
whether your two hairs next to the hook are bette; 
twisted or open? And for that I should declare 
that I think the open way the better, because j¢ 
makes less show in the water, but that I have. 
found an inconvenience, or two, or three, that 
have made me almost weary of that way ; of which 
one is, that without dispute, they are not so stron 
open as twisted ; another, that they are not, easily, 
to be fastened of so exact an equal length in the 
arming that the one will not cause the other {o 
bag, by which means a man has but one hair upon 
the matter to trust to; and the last is, that these 
loose flying hairs are not only more apt to catch 
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head, and not bring it directly backwards: nor must you re. 
turn the line too soon, nor until it has streamed its full length 
behind you, or you will certainly whip off your end fly, 
There is great art in making your line fall light on the water, 
and showing the flies well to the fish. The best way that I 
can direct is, that when you have thrown out your line, con- 
triving to tet it fall lightly and naturally, you should raise 
your rod gently, and by degrees; sometimes with a kind of 
gentle tremulant flourish, which will bring the flies on a little 
towards you; still letting them go down with the stream, but 
never draw them against it, for it is unnatural; and before 
the line comes too near you, throw out again. When you see 
a fish rise at a natural fly, throw about a yard above him, 
but not directly over his head; and let your fly (or flies) move 
gently towards him, which will show it to him in a more na- 
tural form, and tempt him the more to take it. Experience 
and observation alone, however, can make an angler a com- 
plete adept in the art, so as to enable him to throw his fly 
behind bushes and trees, into holes, under banks, and other 
places mentioned as the Trout’s haunts, and where the best 
fish are to be found.—TJaylor’s Art of Angling. 
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n every twig or bent they meet with, but more- 
r, the hook, in falling upon the water, will, 
-often, rebound and fly back betwixt the hairs, 
‘there stick (which, in a rough water especial- 
s not presently to be discerned by the angler), 
jthe point of the hook shall stand reversed ; 
hich means your fly swims backward, makes 
ich greater circle in the water, and till taken 
3 to you and set right, will never raise any 
or, if it should, I am sure, but by a very ex- 
dinary chance, can hit none®, 

aving done with both these ways of fishing 
ie top, the length of your rod and line, and. 
-am next to teach you how to make a fly ; 
afterwards, of what dubbing you are to make 
everal flies I shall hereafter name to you. 
making a fly, then, which is not a hackle or 
er-fly (for of those, and their several kinds, 
hall have occasion to speak every month in 
ear), you are, first, to hold your hook fast 
ixt the forefinger and thumb of your left 
, With the back of the shank upwards, and. 
oint towards your fingers’ ends; then take 
png small silk of the colour of the fly you 
1 to make, wax it well with wax of the same 
‘too, to which end you are always, by the 
to have wax of all colours about you, and 
it betwixt your finger and thumb to the 
of the shank; and then whip it twice or 


jand the other inconveniences mentioned in this pa- 
, are effectually avoided by the use of a fine grass, or 
about half a yard long, next the hook. See Notes on 


~ 


P. I, 

thrice about the bare hook, which, you must know 
is done, both to prevent slipping, and also that tha 
shank of the hook may not cut the hairs of yoy, 
towght, which sometimes it will otherwise do 
Which being done, take your line, and draw it 
likewise betwixt your finger and thumb, holding 
the hook so fast, as only to suffer it to pass by 

until you have the knot of your towght almost to 
the middle of the shank of your hook, on the jp- 
side of it; then whip your silk twice or thrice 
about both hook and line as hard as the strength 
of the silk will permit. Which being done, Strip 
the feather for the wings proportionably to the 
bigness of your fly, placing that side downwards 
which grew uppermost before upon the back of 
the hook, leaving so much only as to serve for 
the length of the wing of the point of the plume 
lying reversed from the end of the shank upwards: 
then whip your silk twice or thrice about the root 
end of the feather, hook, and towght; which being 
done, clip off the root end of the feather close by 
the arming, and then whip the silk fast and firm 
about the hook and towght, until you come to the 
bend of the hook, but not further, as you do at 
London, and so make a very unhandsome, and, 
in plain English, a very unnatural and shapeless 
fly. Which being done, cut away the end of your 
towght, and fasten it. And then take your dub- 
ping which is to make the body of yoursfly, as 
much as you think convenient, and holding it 
lightly, with your hook betwixt the finger and 
thumb of your left hand, take your silk with the 
right, and twisting it betwixt the finger and thumb 
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yat hand, the dubbing will spin itself about 
silk, which when it has done, whip it about 
armed-hook backward, till you come to the 
ng-on of the wings. And then take the feather 
he wings, and divide it equally into two parts ; 
urn them back towards the bend of the hook ; 
me on the one side, and the other on the other 
ue shank ; holding them fast in that posture 
ixt the forefinger and thumb of the left hand; 
h done, warp them so down as to stand and 
» towards the bend of the hook ; and having 
ed up to the end of the shank, hold the fly 
betwixt the finger and thumb of your left 
|, and then take the silk betwixt the finger 
humb of your right hand; and, where the 
ing ends, pinch or nip it with your thumb 
against your finger, and strip away the re- 
ler of your dubbing from the silk: and then 


utitof. After which, with the point of a 
le, raise up the dubbing gently from the warp; 
h off the superfluous hairs of your dubbing; 
the wings of an equal length, your fly will 
else swim true; and the work is done. 
this way of making a fly, which is certainly 
st of all other, was taught me by a kinsman 
ne, one Captain Henry Jackson; a near 
jour; an admirable fly-angler ; by many 
s the best fly-maker that ever I yet met 
_ And now that I have told you how a fly 


e needs nothing more to be said of these Directions, 
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is to be made, you shall presently see me make 
one, with which you may peradventure take a 
Trout this morning, notwithstanding the unlike. 
liness of the day; for it is now nine of the clock 

and fish will begin to rise, if they will rise to-day. 
I will walk along by you, and look on. And, aftey 
dinner, I will proceed in my lecture of fly-fishing, 

Viat. I confess I long to be at the river; and 
yet I could sit here all day to hear you: but some 
of the one, and some of the other, will do well; 
and I have a mighty ambition to take a Trout i 
your river Dove. 

Pisc. I warrant you shall: I would not, for 
more than I will speak of, but you should; seeing 
I have so extolled my river to you: nay, I will 
keep you here a month, but you shall have one 
good day of sport before you go. 

Viat. You will find me, I doubt, too tractable 
that way; for in good earnest, if business would 
give me leave, and that it were fit, I could find 
in my heart to stay with you for ever. 

Pisc. I thank you, Sir, for that kind expression, 
And now let me look out my things to make this 
fly. 
than that hundreds have, by means of them alone, become 


excellent fly makers. 
For making a palmer, or hackle, see the Notes on Chap. vil, 
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CHAP. VI. 


TING AT THE Top continued. Further Directions 
¢ FLY-MAKING. Time when the GRAYLING is 
| Season. Rock in Pike Pool. 


Piscator Junior. 


1 come, give me my dubbing bag here pre- 
ly; and now, Sir, since I find you so honest 
an, I will make no scruple to lay open my 
ure before you. 

ator. Did ever any one see the like! what 
ap of trumpery is here! certainly never an 
sr in Europe has his shop half so well fur- 
sd as you have. 

sc. You, perhaps, may think now, that I rake 
her this trumpery, as you call it, for show 
to the end that such as see it (which are 
pany, I assure you) may think me a great 
er in the art of angling: but let me tell you, 
are colours (as contemptible as they seem 
that are very hard to be got, and scarce any 
f them which, if it should be lost, I should 
iss, and be concerned about the loss of it 
ace in the year. But look you, Sir, amongst 
se I will choose out these two colours only ; 
ich, this is bear’s hair, this darker, no great 
‘what; but Iam sure I have killed a great 
fish with it; and with one or both of these, 
nal take Trout or Grayling this very day, 
astanding all disadvantages, or my art shall 
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Viat. You promise comfortably, and I haye 
great deal of reason to believe every thing val 
say: but I wish the fly were made, that we weil 
at it. 

Pisc. That will not be long in doing: and pra 
observe then. You see, first, how I hold yy 
hook; and thus I begin. Look you, here are 
first two or three whips about the bare hook. 
thus I join hook and line; thus I put on my 
wings; thus I twirl and lap on my dubbing ; thus 
I work it up towards the head; thus I part m 
wings; thus I nip my superfluous dubbing from 
my silk; thus fasten ; thus trim and adjust my fly, 
And there’s a fly made; and now how do yoy 
like it? 

Viat. In earnest, admirably well; and it per. 
fectly resembles a fly: but we about London 
make the bodies of our flies both much bigger and 
longer, so long as even almost to the very beard 
of the hook. 

Pisc. I know it very well, and had one of those 
flies given me by an honest gentleman, who came 
with my father Walton to give me a visit; which 
(to tell you the truth) I hung in my parlour win- 
dow to laugh at: but, Sir, you know the proverb, 
“ They who go to Rome must do as they at Rome 
do; and believe me, you must here make your 
flies after this fashion, or you will take no fish. 
Come, I will look you out a line, and you shall 
put it on, and try it. There, Sir, now I think you 
are fitted ; and now beyond the farther end of the 
walk you shall begin: I see, at that bend of the 
water above, the air crisps the water a little: ; 
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your line first here, and then go up thither, 
see what you can do. 
jat. Did you see that, Sir? 
sc. Yes, I saw the fish: and he saw you too, 
h made him turn short. You must fish fur- 
ff, if you intend to have any sport here; this 
o New River, let me tell you. That was a 
Trout, believe me: did you touch him. 
at. No, I would I had, we would not have 
ed so. Look you, there is another: this is an 
lent fly. 
sc. That fly I am sure.would kill fish, if the 
were right: but they only chew at it, I see, 
will not take it. Come, Sir, let us return 
to the fishing-house : this still water, I see, 
not do our business to-day: you shall now, 
| please, make a fly yourself!, and try what 
an do in the streams with that: and I know 
out taken with a fly of your own making, 
jlease you better than twenty with one of 
. Give me that bag again, sirrah: look you, 


Dy) 


here is a hook, towght, silk, and a feather 


f 


ymake a fly is so essential that he hardly deserves the 
of an angler who cannot do it. There are many who 
} to a tackle-shop, and tell the master of it, as Dapper 
Subtle in the Alchemist, that they want a fly; for 
they have a thing put into their hands that would pose 
alist to find resemblance for: though, when particular 
ons have been given, I have known them excellently 
by the persons employed by the fishing-tackle makers 
don. ut do thou, my honest friend, learn to make 
n flies; and be assured, that in collecting and arrang- 
materials, and imitating the various shapes and colours 
admirable creatures, there is little less pleasure than 
atching fish. 
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for the wings: be doing with those, and I wiy, 
look you out a dubbing that I think will do, 

Viat. This is a very little hook. 

Pisc. That may serve to inform you, that it js 
for a very little fly, and you must make you, 
wings accordingly ; for as the case stands, it must 
be a little fly, and a very little one too, that must 
do your business. Well said! believe me, you 
shift your fingers very handsomely. I doubt { 
have taken upon me to teach my master. §o 
here’s your dubbing now. : 

Viat. This dubbing is very black. 

_ Pisce. It appears so in hand; but step to the 
doors and hold it up betwixt your eye and the 
sun, and it will appear a shining red; let me tel] 
you, never a man in England can discern the true 
colour of a dubbing any way but that; and there. 
fore choose always to make your flies on such a 
bright sunshine day as this, which also you may 
the better do, because it is worth nothing to fish 
in. Here, put it on; and be sure to make the 
body of your fly as slender as you Can. Very 
good! upon my word, you have made a marvel- 
lous handsome fly. 

Viat. I am véry glad to hear it; ’tis the first 
that ever I made of this kind, in my life. 

Pisce. Away, away! You are a doctor at it: 
but I will not commend you too much, lest I make 
you proud, Come, put it on ; and you shall now 
go downward to some streams betwixt the rocks, 
below the little foot-bridge you see there, and try 
your fortune. Take heed of slipping into the 
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ster as you follow me under this rock. So now 
are over: and now throw in. 
iat. This is a fine stream indeed. There’s 


sc. And a precious catch you have of him ; 
1 him out! I see you have a tender hand. 
is is a diminutive gentleman; e’en throw him 
iain, and let him grow till he be more worthy 
r anger. 
fiat. Pardon me, Bix, all’s fish that comes to 
| hook with me now. Another! 

isc. And of the same standing. 

Hat. I see Ishall have good sport now. Ano- 
1! and a Grayling. Why, you have fish here 


isc. Come, come, cross the bridge; and go 
m the other side, lower, where you will find 
a streams and better nih I hope, than this. 


i, be entreat you: and do but fish this strona 
2 an artist, and peradventure ¥ good fish may 
to your share. How now! what! is all 


isc. Why, now let me tell you, you lost that 
by your own fault, and through your own 
mess and haste; for you are never to offer 
trike a good fish, if he do not strike himself, 
first you see him turn his head after he has 
n your fly, and then you can never strain your 
le in the striking, if you strike with any man- 


~ 
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ner of moderation. Come, throw in once again 
and fish me this stream by inches; for I assure | 
you, here are very good fish: both Trout and 
Grayling lie here ; and at that great stone on the 
other side, ’tis ten to one a good Trout gives you 
the meeting. 

Viat. I have him now: but he is gone down to. 
wards the bottom. I cannot see what he is, yey . 
he should be a good fish by his weight; but he ) 
makes no great stir. 

Pisc. Why, then by what you say, I dare vey. 
ture to assure you ’tis a Grayling, who is one of 
the deadest-hearted fishes in the world; and the 
bigger he is, the more easily taken. Look you, 
now you see him plain; I told you what he was. 
Bring hither that landing-net, boy. And now, 
Sir, he is your own; and, believe me, a good one ; 
sixteen inches long I warrant him: I have taken 
none such this year. 

Viat. I never saw a Grayling before look go 
black. ; 

Pisc. Did you not? why then let me tell you, 
that you never saw one before in right season ; for 
then a Grayling is very black about his head, 
gills, and down his back; and has his belly of a 
dark gray, dappled with black spots, as you see 
this is; and I am apt to conclude that from thence 
he derives his name of Umber. Though I must tell 
you, this fish is past his prime, and begins to de- 
cline, and was in better season at Christmas than 
he is now. But move on; for it grows towards 
dinner time ; and there is a very great and fine 
stream below, under that rock, that fills the deepest 
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1 in all the river, where you are almost sure 
good fish. 

iat. Let him come, I'll try a fall with him. 
I had thought that the Grayling had been 
rays in season with the Trout, and had come in 
| gone out with him. 

isc. Oh no! assure yourself a Grayling is a 
er fish ; but such a one as would deceive any 
such as know him very well indeed; for his 
h, even in his worst season, is so firm, and will 
asily calver, that in plain truth he is very 
| meat at all times: but in his perfect season 
ich, by the way, none but an overgrown Gray- 
will ever be) I think him so good a fish, as 
e little inferior to the best Trout that ever I 
edin my life. 

at. Here’s another skipjack; and I have 
ad five or six more at least while you were 
king. Well, go thy way, little Dove! thou 
he finest river that ever I saw, and the fullest 
sh. Indeed, Sir, I like it so well, that I am 
‘id you will be troubled with me once a year, 
mg as we two live. 

isc. Lam afraid I shall not, Sir: but were you 
e here a May or a June, if good sport would 
pt you, I should then expect you would some- 
8 see me; for you would then say it were a 
iver indeed, if you had once seen the sport 
e height. 

at. Which I will do, if I live, and that you 
fe to give me leave. There was one, and 
= another. 

se. And all this in a strange river, and with 


a 
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a fly of your own making! why what a dange,. 
ous man are you!. 

Viat. I, Sir: but who taught me? and as Da. 
matas says by his man Dorus, so you may Say 
by me, 


If any man such praises have, 
What then have I that taught the knave?? 


But what have we got here? a Rock springing 
up in the middle of the river! this is one of the 
oddest sights that ever I saw. 

Pisce, Why, Sir, from that Pike * that you sep 
standing up there distant from the rock, this jg 
called Pike-Pool. And young Mr. Izaac Wa]. 
ton was so pleased with if, as to draw it in land. 
scape, in black and white, in a blank book I haye 
at home, as he has done several prospects of my 
house also, which I keep for a memorial of his 
favour, and will show you when we come up to 
dinner. 

Viat. Has young master Izaac Walton been 
here, too? 

Pisce. Yes, marry, has he, Sir, and that again 
and again too; and in France since, and at Rome, 
and at Venice, and I can’t tell where ; but I in- 


2 Sidney’s Arcadia. 

3 It is a rock, in the fashion of a spire steeple, and almost 
as big. It stands in the midst of the river Dove; and not far 
from Mr. Cotton’s house, below which place this delicate 
river takes a swift career betwixt many mighty rocks, much 
higher and bigger than St. Paul’s Church before it was burnt. 
And this Dove being opposed by one of the highest of them, 
has, at last, forced itself a way through it; and after a mile’s 
concealment, appears again with more glory and beauty than 
before that opposition, running through the most pleasant val- 
leys and most fruitful meadows that this nation can justly 
boast of.— Walton. 
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d to ask him a great many hard questions so 
on as I can see him, which will be, God willing, 
st month. In the mean time, Sir, to come to 
; fine stream at the head of this. great pool, 
| must venture over these slippery, cobbling 
nes. Believe me, Sir, there you were nimble, 
else you had been down. But now you are 
q pret look to yourself: for, on my word, if a 
) rise here, he is like to be such a one as will 
ger your tackle. How now! 

iat. I think you have such command here 
ft the fishes, that you can raise them by your 
rd, as they say conjurors can do spirits, and 
rward make them do what you bid them ; for 
e’s a Trout has taken my fly; I had rathet 
re lost a crown. What luck’s this! he was a 
ely fish, and turned up a side like a Salmon. 

isc. O, Sir, this is a war where you some- 
1eS Win, and must sometimes expect to lose. 
ver concern yourself for the loss of your Fly; 
ten to one I teach you to make a better, Who’s 
t calls? 

Serv. Sir, will it please you to come to dinner? 
Pisce. We come. You hear, Sir, we are called : 
| now take your choice, whether you will 
1b this steep hill before you, from the top of 
ch you will go directly into the house, or 
- again, over these stepping stones, and about 
he bridge. 

fat. Nay, sure the nearest way is best; at 
st my stomach tells me so; and I am now so 
1 acquainted with your rocks, that I fear them 


4 
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Pisc. Come then, follow me. And so soon ag 
we have dined, we will down again to the littl, 
house: where I will begin, at the place I left og | 
about fly-fishing, and read you another lecture; 
for I have a great deal more to say upon that 
subject. 

Viat. The more the better; I could never have 
met with a more obliging master, my first except. 
ed. Nor such sport can all the rivers about Lon. 
don ever afford, as is to be found in this pretty 
river. 

Pisc. You deserve to have better; both because 
I see you are willing to take pains, and for liking 
this little so well; and better I hope to show yoy 
before we part. 


CHAP. VII. 


FisHInG AT THE Top. Flies for the Months of 
January, February, March, April, and Part of 
May ; including, under May, particular Direc- 
tions for baiting with the Green-Drake. 


Viator. 


Come, Sir, having now well dined, and being 
again set in your little house, I will now chal- 
lenge your promise, and entreat you to proceed in 
your instructions for fly-fishing: which, that you 
may be the better encouraged to do, I will assure 
you, that I have not lost, I think, one syllable of 
what you have told me ; but very well retain all 
your directions, both for the rod, line, and making 
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ly, and now desire an account of the flies them- 
yes. 

Pisc. Why, Sir, I am ready to give it you, and 
Ji have the whole afternoon to do it in, if no- 
ly come in to interrupt us; for you must know 
sides the unfitness of the day), that the after- 
ons, so early in March, signify very little to 
sling with a fly, though with a minnow, or a 
wm, something might (I confess) be done. 

fo begin, then, where I left off, My father 
Iton tells us of but twelve artificial flies only, 
D gle with at the top, and gives their names ; 
which some are common with us here; and I 
k I guess at most of them by his description, 
1 I believe they all breed and are taken in our 
srs, though we do not make them either of the 
ge dubbing or fashion. And it may be in the 
ars about London, which I presume he has 
st frequented, and where it is likely he has 
ne most execution, there is not much notice 
en of many more: but we are acquainted with 
eral others here, though perhaps I may reckon 
ye of his by other names too; but if I do, I © 
Il make you amends by an addition to his 
alogue. And although the forenamed great 
ster in the art of angling, for so in truth he is, 
ls you that no man should, in honesty, catch a - 
out till the middle of March, yet I hope he will 
>a man leave sooner to take a Grayling, which, 
told you, is in the dead months in his best 
jon: and do assure you (which I remember by 
ry remarkable token), I did once take upon 
‘sixth day of December one, and only one, of 


‘ 
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the biggest Graylings, and the best in season, thay 
ever I yet saw or tasted; and do usually tak, 
Trouts too, and with a fly, not only before the 
middle of this month, but almost every year in 
February, unless it the a very ill spring indeed , 
and have sometimes in January, so early as New. 
year’s tide, and in frost and snow, taken Gray. 
ling in a warm sunshine day for an hour or two 
about noon; and to fish for him with a grub, it js | 
then the hest time of all. 

I shall therefore begin my fly-fishing with thas 
month (though, I confess, very few begin so Soon, 
and that such as are so fond of the sport as Re 
embrace all opportunities can rarely in that month 
find a day fit for their purpose), and tell you, that, 
upon my knowledge, these flies in a warm sun, 
for an hour or two in the day, are certainly taken, 


JANUARY. 


1. A Rep Brown with wings of the male of a 
mallard almost white ; the dubbing of the tail of 
a black long-coated cur, such as they commonly 
make muffs of; for the hair on the tail of such a 
dog dyes, and turns to a red brown, but the hair 
of a smooth-coated dog of the same colour will 
not do, because, it will not dye, but retains its 
natural colour'. And this fly is taken ina warm 
sun, this whole month through. 

2. There is also a very little Bricut-Dun 
Gwar, as little as can possibly be made, so little 
as never to be fished with, with above one hair 


1 The ree is to be warped on as No. 1, in February, 
infra. 
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zreat matter how fine you fish, for Apeiing will 
, in this month but a Grasline ; and of them I 
er, at this season, saw any taken with a fly, of 
ve a foot long, in my life: but of little ones 
yut the bigness of a smelt, in a warm day, and 
Jowing sun, you may sake enough with these 
) flies; and they are both taken the whole 
nt h through. 


q FEBRUARY. 

; ‘Where the Rep Brown of the last month 
$, ANOTHER, almost of the same colour, begins 
ith this; saving that the dubbing of this must 
of something a blacker colour, and both of 
eperved on with red silk. The dubbing that 


4 

t a black spot in any part of the “i Will, not 
d the same colour, but that the hair in that 
e is, by many degrees, softer, and more fit for 
purpose. His wing must be as the other [1. 
anuary]; and this kills all this month, and is 
ed the Lesser Rep-Brown, 

‘This month, also, a PLAIN-HACKLE?, or pal- 
‘lly, made with a rough black body, olen of 
k spaniel’s fur, or the whirl of an ostrich fea- 


ie author is now in the month of February; during 

| are taken, the Plain-Hackle ; which we should recom- 
to be made of black ostrich herl, warped, or tied down 
¢ ubbing with red silk; anda red cock’s hackle over all, 
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ther, and the red hackle of a capon over all, wij 
kill, and, if the weather be right, make very gogq 
sport. é 

3. Also a Lesser HACKLE, with a black bod 
also silver twist over that, and a red feather oval 
all, will fill your pannier, if the month be open 
and not bound up in ice and snow, with very good 
fish ; but, in case of a frost and snow, you are to 
angle only with the smallest gnats, browns, ang 
duns you can make; and with those are only to 
expect Graylings no bigger than sprats. 

4. In this month, upon a whirling round water 
we have a Great HACKLE, the body black, and 
wrapped with a red feather of a capon untrim- 
med; that is, the whole length of the hackle 
staring out (for we sometimes barb the hackle. 
feather short all over; sometimes barb it only a 
little, and sometimes barb it close underneath), 
leaving the whole length of the feather on the 
top or back of the fly, which makes it swim bet- 
ter, and, as occasion serves, kills very great fish, 

5. We make use, also, in this month, of another 
GreAT HAcKLE, the body black, and ribbed over 
with gold twist, and a red feather over all; which 
also does great execution ®. 

6. Also a Grear Dun, made with dun bear’s 
hair; and the wings of the gray feather of a mal- 
lard near unto his tail; which is absolutely the 
best fly can be thrown upon a river this month, 

3 Gold twist Hackle; the same dubbing, warping, and 
hackle ; with gold twist. 

These hackles are taken chiefly from nine to eleven in the 


morning, and from one to three in the afternoon. They wilt 
do for any month in the year, and upon any water. 
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7. We have also this month the Great Brive 
Ny, the dubbing of the bottom of bear’s hair 
t to the roots, mixed with a little blue cam- 
the wings, of the dark gray feather of a 


dubbing of the brown hair off the flank of a 
nc ed cow ; and the wings of the gray drake’s 
her. 

nd note, that these several hackles, or palmer- 
, are some for one water and one sky, and 
» for another : and according to the change of 
e, we alter their size and colour. And note 
that, both in this and all other months of the 
» when you do not certainly know what fly is 
n, or cannot see any fish to rise, you are then 
ut on a small hackle, if the water be clear, or 
ger if something dark, until you have taken 
- and, then thrusting your finger through his 
, to pull out his gorge, which being opened 
J our knife, you will then discover what fly 
en, and may fit yourself accordingly +. 


- 


ou may also observe, that the fish never rise eagerly and 
at any sort of fly, until that kind come to the water’s 
for though I have often, at the first coming-in of some 
which I judged they loved best), gotten several of them, 
-eould never find that they did much (if at all) value 
until those sorts of flies began to flock to the river’s 
nd were to be found on the trees and bushes there in 
numbers. Venables, p. 15. 

én you first come to the river in the morning, with 
‘od beat upon the bushes or boughs which hang over the 
3 and by their falling upon the waters, you will see 
oris of flies are there in greatest numbers; if divers 


N 
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For the Maxine of a Hackle, or a Palmer-g 
my father Walton has already given you sufficient 
direction °. 


sorts, and equal in number, try them all, and you will quick} 

find which they most desire. Sometimes they change the; 
fly (but it’s not very usual) twice or thrice in one day ; bee 
ordinarily, they seek not for another sort of fly, till they 
have, for some days, even glutted themselves with a forme: 
kind, which is commonly when those flies die and go ont, 
Venables, p. 16. i 

5 But, with Mr. Cotton’s good leave, he has not; nor ha 
any author that [ know of: unless we are to take that for i 
palmer which Walton has given directions for making, yo} i 
p- 189; which I can never do till I see what I have never 
yet seen, viz. caterpillars with wings. Rejecting, therefore 
wings as unnatural and absurd, supposing you would make 
the plain hackle or palmer, which are terms of the same im. 
port, the method of doing it is as follows, viz. 

Hold your hook in a horizontal position, with the shank 
downwards, and the bent of it between the fore-finger ang 
thumb of your left hand ; and, having a fine bristle and other 
materials lying by you, take half a yard of fine red markin 
silk, well waxed, and with your right hand give it four oy 
five turns about the shank of the hook, inclining the turns to 
the right hand: when you are near the end of the shank 
turn it into such a loop as you are hereafter directed to make 
for fastening off, and draw it tight, leaving the ends of the silk 
to hang down at each end of the hook. Having singed the 
end of your bristle, lay the same along on the inside of the 
shank of the hook, as low as the bent, and whip four or fiye 
times round ; then singeing the other end of the bristle to a fit 
length, turn it over to the back of the shank, and, pinching it 
into a proper form, whip down and fasten off, as before di- 
rected ; which will bring both ends of the silk into the bent. 
After you have waxed your silk again, take three or four 
strands of an ostrich feather; and holding them and the bent 
of the hook as at first directed, the feathers to your left hand, 
and the roots in the bent of your hook, with that end of the 
silk which you just now waxed, whip them three or four 
times round, and fasten off: then turning the feathers to the 
right, and twisting them and the silk with your fore-finger and 
thumb, wind them round the shank of the hook, still supply- 
ing the short strands with new ones, as they fail, till you come 
to the end and fasten off. When yon have so done, clip off 
the ends of the feathers, and trim the body of the palmer 
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MARCH. 


yr this month you are to use all the same 
kles and flies with the other; but you are to 
ce them less, 


] at the extremities, and full in the middle, and wax 
ends of your silk, which are now divided, and lie at 
rend of the hook. 
ay your work by you; and, taking a strong bold hackle 
fibres about haif an inch long, straighten the stem very 
ally, and, holding the small end between the fore-finger 
hamb of your left hand, with those of the right stroke 
bres the contrary way to that which they naturally lie ; 
aking the hook, and holding it as before, lay the point of 
ackle into the bent of the hook, with the hollow (which 
palest) side upwards, and whip it very fast to its place : 
ing whereof, be careful not to tie in many of the fibres ; 
you should chance to do so, pick them out with the point 

ery large needle. ; 
n the hackle is thus made fast, the utmost care and 
y is necessary in winding it on; for if you fail in this, 
fly is spoiled, and you must begin all again: to prevent 
h, keeping the hollow or pale side to your left hand, and, 
ich as possible, the side of the stem down on the dub- 
wind the hackle twice round ; and holding fast what you 
so wound, pick out the loose fibres which you may have 
jin, and make another turn; then lay hold of the hackle 
the third and fourth fingers of your left hand, with which 
nay extend it’while you disengage the loose fibres as 


his manner proceed till you come to within an eighth 
inch of the end of the shank, where you will find an end 
< hanging; and by which time you will find the fibres 
: great end of the hackle something discomposed ; clip 
of close to the stem, and with the end of your middle 
press the stem close to the hook, while, with the fore- 
of your right hand, you turn the silk into a loop ; 
i, When you have twice put over the end of the shank of 
bok, loop and all, your work is safe. 
h wax that end of the silk which you now used, and 
over as before, till you have taken up nearly all that 
ved of the hook, observing to lay the turns neatly side 
e; and, lastly, clip off the ends of the silk. Thus you 
ave made a bait that will catch Trout of the largest size, 
water in England. 

true, the method above described will require some 
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1. We have, besides, for this month, a litile Dy, 
called a Wuirtec Dun® (though it is not the 
Whirling Dun indeed, which is one of the best 
flies we have); and for this the dubbing must he 
of the bottom fur of a squirrel’s tail; and the wing 
of the gray feather of a drake. ; 

2. Also a Bricnt Brown; the dubbing eithey 
of the brown of a spaniel, or that of a red cow’s 
flank, with a gray wing. 

3. Also a WuirisH Dun; made of the roots of 
camel’s hair; and the wings, of the gray feathery 
of a mallard. 


variation in the case of gold-and-silver twist palmers ; in the 
making whereof, the management of the twist is to be consgj- 
dered as another operation ; but this variation “will suggest 
itself to every reader, as will also the method of making those 
flies, contained in the notes, that have hackle under the 
wings ; which else we should have added to Cotton’s direg. 
tions for making a fly, which he gives Viator in the fishing. 
house. See Chap. v. : 

6 Great Whirling Dun. Dub with fox-cub’s or squirrel’s 
fur, well mixed with about a sixth part of the finest hog’s 
wool ; warp with pale orange wings, very large, taken from 
the quill-feather of a-ruddy hen; the head to be fastened with 
ash-colour silk; a red cock’s hackle at full length, may be 
ag Soh under the wings, and a turn or two lower towards 
the tail. 

This is a killing fly, and is to be seen rising out of the 
hedges in most Trout rivers, late in the evening, seldom be- 
fore sunset, and continues on the water till midnight, or after, 
It is found in most of the warm months; but kills chiefly ina 
are ore warm evening, from the middle of May to the end 
of July. 

The directions of Mr. Cotton for making flies are to be con- 
sidered as the very basis and foundation of that art, no author 
before him having ever treated the subject so copiously and 
accurately as he has done: what improvements have been 
made since his time have been handed about in manuscript 
lists, but have hardly ever been communicated to the public. 

A reverend, worthy, and ingenious friend of mine, a lover 
of angling, who has practised that and the art of fly-making 
these thirty years, and is the gentleman mentioned in the 
note, p. 47, has generously communicated to me the result of 
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. There is also for this month a fly called the 
(ORNTREE Fy; the dubbing, an absolute black, 
ced with eight or ten hairs of Isabella-colour- 
7mohair ; the body as little as can be made; 
d the wings, of a bright mallard’s feather. An 


. There is, besides this, another Buur Dun ®; 
aany years’ experience, in a list of a great number of flies 
mentioned by Cotton, with some variations in the manner 
aking those described in the text. And as to these devi- 
8, it is hoped they will be considered as improvements ; 
2 I am authorized to say, that the above gentleman has, in 
making of flies, made it a constant rule to follow nature. 
wt of this list is, for very dbvious reasons, wrought into 
orm of notes on that of Mr. Cotton; and the rest, with 
er very valuable Catalogue, composed by a north-country 
and communicated to me by the same gentleman, 
os. I. and 11. of the Appendix to this Volume. 

ie reader will there also Find No. tv. a List of Flies, for- 
y published in the Angler’s Vade Mecum, so often re- 
d to in the course of this work: and though the flies 
in contained are said to be chiefly of use in stony, I have 
some of them, especially the duns, in other rivers, and 
d them to be excellent. 

Isabella, Spezie di colore che partecipa del bianco e del 
. Altieri’s Dictionary, A kind of whitish yellow, or 
me say, buff-colour a little soiled. 

ww it came by this name will appear from the following 
e, for which I am obliged to a very ingenious and 
ed lady. The Archduke Albertus, who had married the 
nta Isabella, daughter of Philip the Second, king of Spain, 
i whom he had the Low Countries in dowry, in the year 
having determined to lay siege to Ostend, then in pos- 
1 of the heretics, his pious princess, who attended him in 
‘xpedition, made a vow that, till it was taken, she would 
change her clothes. Contrary to expectation, as the 
Says, it was three years before the place was reduced; 
“ich time her Highness’s linen had acquired the above- 
oned hue. 

Lue, or Violet Dun. Dub with the roots of a fox-eub’s 
id a very little blue-violet worsted ; warp with pale yel- 
Ik; wing, of the pale part of a starling’s feather. This 
tak en from eight to eleven, and from one to three. 

fly, which is also called the Ash-coloured Dun, and 


i 
es 

1% 
i 
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the dubbing of which it is made being thus to ph, 
got. Take a small tooth comb, and with it com), 
the neck of a black greyhound, and the dowy 
that sticks in the teeth will be the finest bly. 
that ever you saw. The wings of this fly cay 
hardly be too white ; and he is taken about the 
tenth of this month, and lasteth till the four ang 
twentieth. 

6. From the tenth of this month also, till to. 
wards the end, is taken a little Brack Gwap, 
The dubbing, either of the fur of a black water. 
dog, or the down of a young black water-coot; 
the wings, of the male of a mallard as white as 
may be; the body as little as you can possibly 
make it, and the wings as short as his body, 

7. From the sixteenth of this month also to the 
end of it, we use a BRIGHT Brown; the dubbing 
for which is to be had out of a skinner’s lime- 
pits, and of the hair of an abortive calf, which 
the lime will turn to be so bright, as to shine like 
gold; for the wings of this fly, the feather of a 
brown hen is best. Which fly is also taken til] 
the tenth of April. 


APRIL. 


All the same hackles and flies that were taken 
in March will be taken in this month also, with 
this distinction only concerning the flies, that all 


Blue Dun, is produced from a cadis ; it is so very small that 
the hook, known at the shops by the size No, 9, is full big 
enough for it, if not too big. The shape of the fly is exactly 
the same with that of the Green-Drake. So early in the year 
as February, they will drop on the water before eight in the 
morning ; and Trouts of the largest size, as well as small ones, 
will rise at them very eagerly. 
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browns be lapped with red silk, and the duns 
h yellow. r 
To these a SMALL Bricutr Brown ; made of 
niel’s fur, with a light gray wing, in a bright 
and a clear water, is very well taken. 


. From the sixth of this month to the tenth we 
ealso a fly called the VioLer FLy; made of 
wrk violet stuff; with the wings, of the gray 
ther of a mallard. 

About the twelfth of this month comes in the 
called the Wuirtinc Dun”, which is taken 
y day, about the mid-time of day, all this 
nth through, and, by fits, from thence to the 
of June ; and is commonly made of the down 


Dark Brown. Dub with the hair of a dark-brown spa- 
or calf, that looks ruddy by being exposed to wind and 
er ; warp with yellow; wing, dark starling’s feather, 
m from eight to eleven. This is a good fly, and to be seen 
ost rivers; but so variable in its hue, as the season ad- 
es, that it requires the closest attention to the natural fly 
apt the materials for making it artificially, which is also 
ase with the Violet or Ash-coloured Dun. When this fly 
apy pars, it is nearly of a chocolate-colour, from which, 
he middie of May, it has been observed to deviate to 
st a lemon colour. Northern anglers call it, by way of 
ce, the Dark Brown ; others call it the Four-winged 
m: it has four wings, lying flat on its back, something 
r than the body, which is longish but not taper. This 
ust be made on a smallish hook, viz. No. 8, or 9. 
ittle Whirling-Dun. The body fox-cub, and a little 
faddy-brown mixed: warp with gray or ruddy silk: a 
ackle under the wing; wing of a land-rail, or ruddy- 
| chicken, which is better. This is a killing fly in'a 
ting day, as the great whirling dun is in the evening and 
t, 


t nigh 
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of the fox-cub, which is of an ash colour at th 
roots next the skin, and ribbed about with yellow, 
silk; the wings, of the pale gray feather of ‘ 
mallard. 

5. There is also a YELLow DuNn"'; the dubbin 
of camel’s hair, and yellow camlet or wool, ning 
and a white gray wing. >a 

6. There is also this month another Lirrr, 
Brown, besides that mentioned before, made with 
a very slender body; the dubbing of dark brown 
and violet camlet, mixed, and a gray wing; 
which, though the direction for the making re: 
near the other, is yet another fly, and will take 
when the other will not, especially in a bright 
day and a clear water. 

7. About the twentieth of this month comes jn 
a fly called Horsk-FLESH Fry; the dubbing of 
which is a blue mohair, with pink-coloured and 
red tammy mixed, a light coloured wing, and a 
dark brown head. This fly is taken best in an 
evening, and kills from two hours before sunset 
till twilight, and is taken the month through. 


MAY. 


And now, Sir, that we are entering into the 
month of May, I think it requisite to beg aot 
only your attention, but also your best patience, 
for I must now be a little tedious with you, and 
dwell upon this month longer than ordinary ; 

1 Yellow Dun. Dub with a small quantity of pale yellow 
crewel, mixed with fox-cub down from the tail, and warp 
with yellow; wing, of a palish starling’s feather. Taken from 


eight to eleven, and from two to four. See more of the Yel- 
low Dun in the Appendix, No. Iv. 
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hich, that you may the better endure, I must 
li you, this month deserves and requires to be 
sisted on, forasmuch as it alone, and the next 
lowing, afford more pleasure to the fly-angler 
an all the rest: and here it is that you are to 
yect an account of the Green-drake and Stone- 
7, promised you so long ago, and some others 
tt are peculiar to this month and part of the 
nth following, and that (though not so great 
ther in bulk or name) do yet stand in competi- 
m with the two before named, and so that it is 
undecided amongst the anglers to which of 
pretenders to the title of the May-fly it does 
perly and duly belong, Neither dare I (where 
many of the learned in this art of angling are 
, in dispute about the controversy) take upon 
to determine ; but I think I ought to have a 
e amongst them, and according to that privilege 
ull give you my free opinion, and peradventure, 
en I have told you all, you may incline to 
nk me in the right. 

Viat. I have so great a deference to your judg- 
t in these matters, that I must always be of 
it opinion ; and the more you speak, the faster 
‘ow to my attention; for I can never be weary 
hearing you upon this subject. 

isc. Why, that’s encouragement enough: and 
7 prepare yourself for a tedious lecture ; but I 
lfirst begin with the flies of less esteem (though 
lost any thing will take a Trout in May), that 
ay afterwards ‘insist the longer upon those of 
ater note and reputation. Know, therefore, 
t the first fly we take notice of in this month 
alled 
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1. The TurKey-FLy ; the dubbing ravelled out 
of some blue stuff, and lapped about with yellow 
silk ; the wings, of a gray mallard’s feather, 

2. Next, a GREAT HACKLE, or PALMER-F Ly ; 
with a yellow body, ribbed with gold twist; and 
large wings, of a mallard’s feather dyed yellow 
with a red capon’s hackle over all. ; 

3. Then a Biack Fry; the dubbing of a black 
spaniel’s fur; and the wings, of a gray mallard’s 
feather. 

4. After that, a Lignr Brown, with a slender 
body; the dubbing twirled upon small red silk 
and raised with the point of a needle, that the 
ribs or rows of silk may appear throu gh the wings 
of the gray feather of a mallard. 

5. Next, a Litre DuN; the dubbing of a bear’s 
dun whirled upon yellow silk ; the wings, of the 
gray feather of a mallard. 

6. Then a Wuire GNAT, with a pale wing, and 
a black head. 

7. There is also in this month a fly called the 
Pracock-Fry ; the body made ofa whirl of a pea- 
cock’s feather, with a red head ; and wings, ofa 
mallard’s feather. 

8. We have then another very killing fly, 
known by the name of the Dun-Cur!?; the dub- 
bing of which is a bear’s dun, with a little blue 
and yellow mixed with it; a large dun wing, and 
two horns at the head, made of the hairs of a 
squirrel’s tail. 


12 Dun-Cut. Dub with bear’s-cub fur, and a little yellow 
and green crewel, warp with yellow or green: wing, of a land- 
rail. Towards the evening of a showery day this is a great 
killer. 
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9. The next is a Cow-Lapy,.a little fly; the 
ly, of a peacock’s feather ; the wing, of a red 
ather, or strips of the red biel of a cock. 

10. We have then the CowpunG-FLy; the dub- 
ng light brown and yellow mixed; ‘the wing, 
e dark gray feather of a mallard. And note 
t, besides these above-mentioned, all the same 


@ flies smaller, that are taken in April will also 
h aken this month, as all Browns and Duns: 

| now I come to my Stone-fly and Green-drake, 
ich are the matadores for Trout and Grayling, 
1 in their season kill more fish in our Derby- 
re rivers, than all the rest, past and to come, 
the whole year besides, 

3ut first I am to tell you, that we have four 
el al flies which contend for the title of the 
y-fly, namely, the GREEN-DRAKE; the STONE- 
¥; the Briack-FLy; and the Litre YELLOW 
aY-FLY. 

ind all these have their champions and advo- 
pt to’dispute and plead their priority : though 
lo not understand why the two last-named 
u ld ; the first two having so manifestly the ad- 
ta ge, both in their beauty and the wonderful 
cution they do in their season. 

l. Of these the GrEEN-DRAKE comes in about 
wentieth of this month, or betwixt that and 
atter end (for they are sometimes sooner and 
etimes later according to the quality of the 
') but never well taken till towards the end 
$s month and the beginning of June. The 
NE-FLY comes much sooner, so early as the 


ckles and flies, the hackles only brighter, and 
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middle of April, but is never well taken till to. 
wards the middle of May, and continues to kil] 
much longer than the Green-drake stays with us 
so long as to the end almost of June; and indeed. 
so long as there are any of them to be seen upon 
the water ; and sometimes, in an artificial fly,ang 
late at night, or before sunrise in a morning, 
longer. 

Now both these flies, and I believe many others, 
though I think not all, are certainly and demon. 
stratively bred in the yery rivers where they are 
taken; our cadis or cod-bait, which lie under 
stones at the bottom of the water, most of them 
turning into those two flies, and being gathered in 
the husk, or crust, near the time of their maturity, 
are very easily known and distinguished, and are 
of all other the most remarkable, both for their 
size, as being of all other the biggest (the short- 
est of them being a full inch long or more), and 
for the execution they do, the Trout and Gray- 
ling being much more greedy of them than of any 
others; and indeed the Trout never feeds fat, 
nor comes into his perfect season, till these flies 
come in. 

Of these the GrEEN-DRAKE never discloses 
from his husk till he be first there grown to full 
maturity, body, wings, and all; and then he 
creeps out of his cell, but with his wings so 
crimped and rufiled, by being pressed together in 
that narrow room, that they are for some hours 
totally useless to him; by which means he is 
compelled either to creep upon the flags, sedges, 
and blades of grass (if his first rising from the 
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tttom of the water be near the banks of the 
ver), till the air and sun stiffen and smooth 
em: or if his first appearance above water hap- 
mn to be in the middle, he then lies upon the 
face of the water, like a ship at hull (for his 
et are totally useless to him there, and he can- 
yt creep upon the water as the Stone-fly can), 
ti] his wings have got stiffness to fly with, if 
rsome Trout or Grayling he be not taken in the 
erim (which ten to one he is), and then his 
ngs stand high, and closed exact upon his back, 
the butterfly, and his motion in flying is the 
His body is in some of a paler, in others 
a darker yellow (for they are not all exactly of 
glour) ribbed with rows of green, long, slender, 
d growing sharp towards the tail, at the end of 
ich he has three long small whisks of a very 
k colour, almost black, and his tail turns up 
yards his back like a mallard, from whence, 
stionless, he has his name of the Green-drake. 
ese (as I think I told you before) we commonly 
e or dibble with ; and having gathered great 
re of them into a long draw box, with holes in 
over to give them air (where also they will 
tinue fresh and vigorous a night or more) we 
2 them out thence by the wings, and bait them 


\ 


upon the hook. We first take one (for we 
monly fish with two of them at a time), and 
ing the point of the hook into the thickest 
of his body, under one of his wings, run it 
tly through, and out at the other side, leaving 
Spitted cross upon the hook; and then taking 


other, put him on after the same manner, but 
»P + 


. 


¥ 
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with his head the contrary way ; in which posture 
they will live upon the hook, and play with their 
wings, for a quarter of an hour or more: but you 
must have a care to keep their wings dry, both 
from the water, and also that your fingers be not 
wet when you take them out to bait them, for 
then your bait is spoiled. 

Having now told you how to angle with this 
fly alive, I am now to tell you next how to make 
an artificial fly, that will so perfectly resemble 
him, as to be taken ina rough windy day, when 
no flies can lie upon the water, nor are to be found 
about the banks and sides of the river, to a won- 
der; and with which you shall certainly kill the 
best Trout and Grayling in the river. 

The artificial Green-drake!® then is made upon 
a large hook, the dubbing camel’s hair, bright 
bear’s hair, the soft down that is combed from a 
hog’s bristles, and yellow camlet, well mixed 
together; the body long, and ribbed about with 
green silk, or rather yellow, waxed with green 
wax ; the whisks of the tail, of the long hairs of 
sables, or fitchet ; and the wings, of the white-gray 
feather of a mallard, dyed yellow, which also is 
to be dyed thus: 

Take the root of a barbary tree, and shave it, 
and put to it woody viss, with as much alum asa 


13 Green-Drake, or May-fly. The body of seal’s fur, or 
yellow mohair, a little cub-fox down, and hog’s wool, or 
light brown from a Turkey carpet, mixed, warp with pale 
yellow, or red cock’s hackle, under the wings ; wings, of a 
wnallard’s feather, dyed yellow: three whisks in his tail from. 
a sable muff. Taken all day, but chiefly from two to four in 
the afternoon. 
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ainut, and boil your feathers in it with rain 
yter ; and they will be of a very fine yellow. 

[ have now done with the Green-drake, ex- 
pting to tell you, that he is taken at all hours, 
ring his season, whilst there is any day upon 
sky; and with a made-fly I once took, ten 
ys after he was absolutely gone, in a andy: 
y, after a shower, and in a whistling wind, five 
d thirty very great Trouts and Graylings, be- 
ixt five and eight of the clock in the evening, 
| had no less than five or six flies, with three 
yd hairs apiece, taken from me, in despite of 
art, besides. 

2. I should now come next to the Stone-fly, 
there is another gentleman in my way, that 
it of necessity come in between, and that is 


is is perfectly the same with the other, but 
jost quite of another colour, being of a paler, 
more livid yellow, and green, and ribbed with 
k quite down his body, with black shining 
zs,and so diaphanous and tender, cobweblike, 
they are of no manner of use for daping; 
some in, and are taken after the Green-drake, 
in an artificial fly kill very well, which fly is 
made'; the dubbing of the down af a hog’s 
les and black spaniel’s fur mixed, and ribb’d 
pre body with black silk ; the whidks, of the 


way-Drake. The body, of an absolute white ostrich 
>; the end of the body towards the tail, of peacock’s 
varping, of an ash colour, with silver twist and black 
}; Wing, of a dark gray feather of a mallard. A very 
, especially*towards the evening, when the fish are 
with the Green-Drake. 
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hairs of the beard of a black cat ; and the Wings 
of the black gray feather of a mallard. : 

And now I come to the STONE-FLY ; but ay 
afraid I have already wearied your patience, 
which if I have, I beseech you freely tell me go 
and I will defer the remaining instructions fide 
fly-angling till some other time. 

Viat. No, truly, Sir, I can never be weary of 
hearing you. Butif you think fit, because I an 
afraid I am too troublesome, to refresh yourself 
with a glass and a pipe, you may afterwards 
proceed, and I shall be exceedingly pleased to 
hear you. 

Pise. I thank you, Sir, for that motion; for, 
believe me, I am dry with talking: here, boy! 
give us here a bottle and a glass; and, Sir, my 
service to you, and to all our friends in the south, 

Viat. Your servant, Sir; and I'll pledge youas 
heartily ; for the good powdered beef I eat at 
dinner, or something else, has made me thirsty, 


eel 


CHAP. VIII. 


FisHING AT THE Top continued. Flies for the End 
of May, and for the following Months fill De- 
cember ; containing, under May, Instructions 
when to dape with the STONE-FLY. 


Viator. 


So, Sir, I am now ready for another lesson, so 
soon as you please to give it me. 
Pisce. And I, Sir, as ready to give you the best 
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yn. Having told you the time of the Stone- 
;coming in, and that he is bred of a cadis in 
very river where he is taken'!, I am next to 
you that, 

3. This same Stone-FLy has not the patience 
ontinue in his crust, or husk, till his wings be 
grown ; but so soon as ever they begin to put 
that he feels himself strong (at which time 
call him a Jack), squeezes himself out of 
m, and crawls to the top of some stone, 
re if he can find a chink that will receive 
or can creep betwixt two stones, the one lying 
ow upon the other (which, by the way, we 
lay so purposely to find them), he there 
till his wings be full grown; and there is 
‘only place to find him (and from thence 


ch convenience, he will make shift with the 
w of a bank, or any other place where the 
| cannot come to fetch him off. His body is 
,and pretty thick, and as broad at the tail, 
st, as in. the middle: his colour a very fine 
m, ribbed with yellow, and much yellower 
e belly than the back: he has two or three 
ks also at the tag of his tail, and two little 
3 upon his head : his wings, when full grown, 
ouble, and flat down his back, of the same 
r, but rather darker than his body, and 
r than it, though he makes but little use of 
; for you shall rarely see him flying, though 
swimming and paddling with several feet 
j under his belly, upon the water, without 


Chap. vii. Num. 11. 
oO 
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stirring a wing. But the Drake will moun 
steeple-height into the air; though he is to be 
found upon flags and grass too, and indeed every. 
where, high and low, near the river; there being 
so many of them in their season as, were they not 
avery inoffensive insect, would look like a plague; 
and these drakes (since I forgot to tell you before 
I will tell you here), are taken by the fish to that 
incredible degree that, upon a calm day, you 
shall see the still deeps, continually, all over 
circles by the fishes rising, who will gorge them. 
selves with those flies, till they purge again out 
of their gills?: and the Trouts are at that time so 
Justy and strong, that one of eight or ten inches 
long will then more struggle and tug, and more 
endanger your tackle, than one twice as big in 
winter. But pardon this digression. 

This Stone-fly then we dape or dibble with as 
with the Drake, but with this difference, that 
whereas the Green-Drake is common both to 
stream and still, and to all hours of the day, we 
seldom dape with this but in the streams (for ina 
whistling wind a made-fly, in the deep, is better), 
and rarely, but early and late, it not being so pro- 
per for the midtime of the day; though a great 
Grayling will then take it very well in a sharp 
stream, and here and there, a Trout too, but much 
better toward eight, nine, ten, or eleven of the 
clock at night, at which time also the best fish 
rise, and the later the better, provided you can 


_ 2 [have caught a Trout so full of them that in taking him 
off the hook, I have pressed out of his throat a lump of them 
as big as a walnut. 
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e your fly; and when you cannot, a made-fly 
ll murder, which is to be made thus: the dub- 
ng, of bear’s dun, with a little brown and yellow 
mlet very well mixed, but so placed that your 

‘may be more yellow on the belly and towards 
» tail, underneath, than in any other part; and 
u are to place two or three hairs of a black 
’s beard on the top of the hook, in your arm- 

so as to be turned up when you warp on 
ur dubbing, and to stand almost upright, and 
ring one from another; and note, that your fly 
to be ribbed with yellow silk; and the wings 
ig, and very large, of the dark gray feather of 
allard. 
4. The next May-fly is the BLAck-FLy ; made 
h a black body, of the whirl of an ostrich-fea- 
r, ribbed with silver-twist, and the black hackle 
i cock over all; and is a killing fly, but not to 
aamed with either of the other. 
5. The last May-fly (that is of the four pre- 
ders*), is the Lrrrne YELLOW May-Fry ; in 
pe exactly the same with the Green-Drake, 
; a very little one, and of as bright a yellow 
yan be seen: which is made of a bright yellow 
let, and the wings of a white-gray feather 
d yellow. ‘ 

. The last fly for this month (and which con- 
es all June, though it comes in the middle of 
'), is the fly called the CaMLET-FLY, in shape 
a moth, with fine diapered or water wings, 
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at it. But the artificial fly (which is only in use 
amongst our anglers) is made of a dark brow, 
shining camlet, ribbed over with a very smal] 
light green silk; the wings, of the double-gra 
feather of a mallard; and ’tis a killing fly faa 
small fish. And so much for May. 


JUNE. 


From the first to the four and twenticth, the 
Green-drake and Stone-fly are taken, as I told you 


before. 
1. From the twelfth to the four and twentieth, 


late at night, is taken a fly called the OwL-F Ly}: 
the dubbing of a white weasel’s tail; anda whites 
gray Wilg- 

2. We have then another dun, called the Barm. 
Fry, from its yeasty colour. The dubbing of the 
fur of a yellow dun cat; and a gray wing, ofa 
mallard’s feather. 

3. We have also a HAcKLE with a purple body, 
whipped about with a red capon’s feather. 

4. As also a Gorp-Twist HACKLE with a pur 
ple body, whipped about with a red capon’s 
feather. 

5. To these we have, this month, a FLESH-FLy; 
the dubbing of a black spaniel’s fur and blue 
wool mixed, and a gray wing. 

6. Also another little Fresn-FLy ; the body 
made of the whirl of a peacock’s feather , and the 
wings, of the gray feather of a drake. 


4 White Miller, or Owl-Fly. The body of white ostrich 
herl, white hackle, and silver-twist, if you please ; wing, of 
the white feather of a tame duck. Taken from sunset till ten 


at night, and from two to four in the morning. 
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. We have then the Pracock-FLy ; the body 
wing both made of the feather of that bird. 
There is also the flying ant, or Ant-Fry ; 
‘dubbing of brown and red camlet mixed, 
. We have likewise a Brown GNAT; witha 
y slender body of brown and violet camlet well 
ed, and a light gray wing. 

). And another little BLack Gnav‘; the dub- 
g of black mohair, and a white gray wing. 

|. As also a GREEN GRASSHOPPER ; the dub- 
‘of green and yellow wool mixed, ribbed over 


h green silk, and a red capon’s feather over 


}. And, lastly, a little Dun GRASSHOPPER ; the 


slender, made of a dun camlet and a dun 
cle at the top. 


j JULY. 
rst, all the small flies that were taken in June 


‘0 ‘orange wool, and the wing, of a black fea- 


{ A Iso a little Warre Dun ; the body made of 


mohair, and the wings, blue, of a heron’s 


wk Gnat. The body extremely small, of black mo- 
paniel’s fur,-or ostrich feather; wing, of the lightest 
4 starling or mallard’s feather. A very killing fly in 
ning, after a shower, in rapid rivers; as in Derbyshire 
ge-Fly. The body of raw orange silk, with a red 
ackle ; gold twist may be added; warp with orange. 
When the May-fly is almost over, and also to the end of 
especially in hot gloomy weather. 
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3. We have likewise this month a Wasp-Fy , 
made either of a dark brown dubbing, or else the 
fur of a black cat’s tail, ribbed about with yelloy 
silk ; and the wing, of the gray feather of a mal. 
lard. 

4. Another fly taken this month is a Brac, 
Hack x; the body made of the whirl of a peacock’, 
' feather, and a black hackle-feather on the top, 

5. We have also another, made of a peacock’s 
whirl without wings. 

6. Another fly also is taken this month, calleq 
the Suett-FLy; the dubbing of yellow-green Jey. 
sey wool, and a little white hog’s hair mixed, 
which I ‘all the palm-fly, and do believe it js 
taken for a palm, that drops off the willows into 
the water; for this fly I have seen Trouts take 
little pieces of moss, as they have swam down the 
river ; by which I conclude that the best way to 
hit the right colour is to compare your dubbing 
with the moss, and mix the colours as near as 
you can. 

7. There is also taken, this month, a Brack 
BLuE Dun; the dubbing of the fur of a black rab. 
bit mixed with a little yellow ; the wings, of the 
feather of a blue pigeon’s wing. 


AUGUST. 

The same flies with July. 

1. Then another Ant-FLy; the dubbing of the 
black brown hair of a cow, some red warped in 
for the tag of his tail, and a dark wing. A kill- 
ing fly. 

2. Next, a fly called the Fern-FLy ; the dub- 
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g of the fur of a hare’s neck, that is of the co- 
yr of fern or bracken, with a darkish gray wing, 
a mallard’s feather. A killer too. 

3. Besides these we have a WHITE HACKLE ; 
body of white mohair, and warped about with 
vhite hackle-feather: and this is, assuredly, 
cen for thistle-down. 

4. We have also, this month, a Harry-Lone- 
Gs’; the body made of bear’s dun and blue 
901 mixed, and a brown hackle-feather over all. 
Lastly, in this month, all the same browns and 
ns are taken that were taken in May. 


SEPTEMBER. 


1. To which I shall only add a Camet-Brown- 
y, the dubbing pulled out of the lime of a wall, 
ipped about with red silk; anda darkish gray 
lard’s feather for the wing. 

4 And one other for which we have no name; 
tis is made of the black hair of a badger’s skin, 
xed with the yellow softest down of a sanded 


OCTOBER. 


B ‘arry-Long-Legs. Made of lightish bear’s hair, and a 
lish hackle ; add a few hairs of light blue mohair, and a 
e fox-cub down; warp with light gray or pale blue silk ; 
head large. Taken chiefly in a cloudy windy day. Ihave 
nerly in the rivers near London, had great success, fishing 
h a long line, and the head of this insect only. 


* 
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NOVEMBER. 


The same flies that were taken in February aye 
taken this month also. 


DECEMBER. 


Few men angle with the fly this month, no more 
than they do in January: but yet, if the weathey 
be warm (as I have known it sometimes in my 
life to be, even in this cold country, where it is 
least expected) then a brown, that looks red in 
the hand, and yellowish betwixt your eye and 
the sun, will both raise and kill in a clear water 
and free from snow-broth: but, at the best, it is 
hardly worth a man’s labour®. 

And now, Sir, I have done with Fly-fishing, or 
Angling at the top, excepting, once more, to tell 


8 Some, in making a fly, work it upon and fasten it imme- 
diately to the hook-link, whether it be of gut, grass, or hair ; 
others whip, on the shank of the hook, a stiff hog’s bristle 
bent into a loop: and concerning these methods there are dif- 
ferent opinions. 

I confess the latter, except for small flies, seems to me the - 
more eligible way : and it has this advantage, that it enables 
you to keep your flies in excellent order; to do which, string 
them, each species separately, through the loops, upon a fine 
piece of catgut, of about seven inches long; and string also 
thereon, through a large pinhole, a very small ticket of parch- 
ment, with the name of the fly written on it: tie the catgut into 
a ring; and lay them in round flat boxes, with paper between 
each ring. And when you use them, having a neat loop at 
the lower end of your hook-link, you may put them on and 
take them off at pleasure. 

In the other way, you are troubled with a great length of 
hook-link, which, if you put even but few flies together, is 
sure to tangle, and occasion great trouble and loss of time. 
And as to an objection which some make to a loop, that the 
fish see it, and therefore will not take the fly, you may be 
assured there is nothing in it. 
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you, that of all these (and I have named you a 
great many very killing flies) none are fit to be 
sompared with the Drake and Stone-fly, both for 
many and very great fish; and yet there are some 
ays that are by no means proper for the sport. 
And in acalm you shall not have near so much 
port, even with daping, as in a whistling gale of 
vind, for two reasons, both because you are not 
hen so easily discovered by the fish, and also 
ecause there are then but few flies that can lie 
jpon the water; for where they have so much 
hoice, you may easily imagine they will not be 
9 eager and forward to rise at a bait, that both 
e shadow of your body, and that of your rod, 
ay of your very line, in a hot calm day, will, in 
ite of your best caution, render suspected to 
em: but even then, in swift streams, or by sit- 
ng down patiently behind a willow bush, you 
all do more execution than at almost any other 
me of the year with any other fly: though one 
ay sometimes hit of a day when we shall come 
ome very well satisfied with sport with several 
her flies. But with these two, the Green- 
rake and the Stone-fly, I do verily believe, 
could, some days in my life, had I not been 
sary of slaughter, have loaden a lusty boy ; and 
ve sometimes, I do honestly assure you, given 
er upon the mere account of satiety of sport ; 

ich will be no hard matter to believe, when I 
swise assure you, that with this very fly, I 
ye, in this very river that runs by us, in three 
four hours, taken thirty, five-and-thirty, and 
y of the best Trouts in the river. What shame 
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and pity is it then, that such a river should be de- 
stroyed by the basest sort of people, by those un- 
lawful ways of fire and netting in the night, and 
of damming, groping, spearing, hanging, and hook- 
ing by day; which are now grown So Common, 
that though we have very good laws to punish 
such offenders, every rascal does it, for aught I 
see, impune. 

To conclude, I cannot now, in honesty, but 
frankly tell you, that many of these flies I have 
named, at least so made as we make them here, 
will peradventure do you uo great service in your 
southern rivers?; and will not conceal from you, 
but that I have sent flies to several friends in 
London, that, for aught I could ever hear, never 
did any great feats with them ; and therefore if 
you intend to profit by my instructions, you must 


9 The reader may rest assured, that with some or other of 
these flies, especially with the palmers or hackles, the great 
dun, dark brown, early (and late) bright brown, the black- 
gnat, yellow-dun, great whirling-dun, dun-cut, green and 
gray-drake, camlet-fly, cow-dung-fly, little ant-fly, badger- 
‘fly, and fern-fly, he shall catch Trout, Grayling, Chub, and 
Dace in any water in England or Wales; always remem- 
bering that in a strange water he first tries the plain, gold, 
silver, and peacock hackle. Of the truth of this he need not 
doubt, when he is told, that, in the year 1754, a gentleman 
who went into Wales, to fish with the flies last abovemen- 
tioned, made as above is directed, did, in about six weeks 
time, kill near a thousand brace of Trout and Grayling, as 
appeared to him by an account in writing, which he kept of 
each day’s success. In confirmation whereof, and as a proof 
how the rivers in Wales abound with fish, the reader will 
find in the Appendix, No. V. a like account, kept by another 
person, of fish, to an astonishing amount, caught by him, in a 
series of years, in some of the Welsh rivers; which account 
was sent by him to Mr. Bartholomew Lowe, fishing-tackle 
maker, in Drury Lane, 24th Feb. 1766, and is inserted in his 
own words. 


7 
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come to angle with me here in the Peak : and so, 

you please, let us walk up to supper; and to- 
norrow, if the day be windy, as our days here 
jommonly are, ’tis ten to one but we shall take a 
sood dish of fish for dinner. 


CHAP. IX. 

fly fishing in windy Weather, best in the still Deeps. 
Piscator. 

. Good day to you, Sir; L see you will always 
e stirring before me. 

 Viat. Why, to tell you the truth, I am so allured 
yith the sport I had yesterday, that I long to be 
t the river again; and when I heard the wind 
ing in my chamber-window, could forbear no 
nger, but leap out of bed, and had just made an 
nd of dressing myself as you came in. 

Pisce. Well, I am both glad you are so ready 
w the day, and that the day is so fit for you. 
nd look you, { have made you three or four 
ies this morning; this silver twist hackle, this 
ar’s dun, this light brown, and this dark brown, 
y of which I dare say will do ; but you may try 
em all, and see which does best: only I must 
¢ your pardon that I cannot wait upon you this 
ning, a little business being fallen out, that 
two or three hours will deprive me of your 
mpany; but I’ll come and call you home to 
ner, and my man shall attend you. 

Viat. Oh, Sir, mind your affairs by all means. 
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Do but lend me a little of your skill to these fine 
flies, and, unless it have forsaken me since yes. 
terday, I shall find luck of my own, I hope, to do 
something. 

Pisce. The best instruction I can give you, is, 
that seeing the wind curls the water, and blows 
the right way, you would now angle up the stil] 
deep to-day; for betwixt the rocks where the 
streams are, you will find it now too brisk ; and be- 
sides, I would have you take fish in both waters, 

Viat. Vll obey your direction, and so good 
morning to you. Come, young man, let you and 
J walk together. But hark you, Sir, I have not 
done with you yet; I expect another lesson for 
angling at the bottom, in the afternoon. 

Pisc. Well, Sir, I’ll be ready for you. 


Retail 


CHAP. X. 
Directions how to dress a Trout and Grayling. 


Piscator. 


Ou, Sir, are you returned? you have but just pre- 
vented me. I was coming to call you. 

Viat. I am glad then I have saved you the 
labour. 

Pisc. And how have you sped? 

Viat. You shall see that, Sir, presently ; look 
you, Sir, here are three brace of Trouts, one of 
them the biggest but one that ever I killed with 
a fly in my life; and yet I lost a bigger than that, 
with my fly to boot; and here are three Graylings, 
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one of them ‘longer by some inches than that 
to ok yesterday, and yet I thought that a good 
e too. 

Pisce. Why, you have made a pretty good morn- 
g’s work on’t; and now, Sir, what think you of 
ar river Dove? 

Viat. I think it to be the best Trout river in 
gland; and am so far in love with it, that if it 
ere mine, and that I could keep it to myself, I 
ould not exchange that water for all the land it 
I 8 over, to be totally debarred from it. 

Pisc. That compliment to the river speaks you 
true lover of the art of angling. And now, Sir, 
make part of amends for sending you so unci- 
ly out alone this morning, I will myself dress 
u this dish of fish for your dinner: walk but 
‘0 the parlour, you will find one book or other, 
the window, to entertain you the while: and 
i shall have it presently. 

Viat. Well, Sir, I obey you. 

Pisc. Look you, Sir, have I not made haste ? 
Viat. Believe me, Sir, that you have; and it 
ks so well, I long to be at it. 

Pisc. Fall to then: now, Sir, what say you, am 
tolerable cook or no? 

Viat. So good a one that I did never eat so 
od fish j in my life. This fish is infinitely better 
in any I ever tasted of the kind in my life. ’Tis 
te another thing than our Trouts about Lon- 


Pisce. You would say so, if that Trout you eat 
vere in right season: but pray eat of the Gray- 
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ling, which, upon my word, at this time, is by 
much the better fish. 

Viat. In earnest, and so it is. And I have one 
request to make to you, which is, that as you 
have taught me to catch Trout and Grayling, you 
will now teach me how to dress them as these are 
dressed, which, questionless, is of all other the 
best way. 

Pisc. That I will, Sir, with all my heart; and 
am glad you like ¢hem so well as to make that 
request. And they are dressed thus: 

Take your Trout, wash, and dry him with a 
clean napkin; then open him, and having taken 
out his guts, and all the blood, wipe him very 
clean within, but wash him not; and give him 
three scotches with a knive to the bone, on one 
side only. After which take a clean kettle, and 
put in as much hard stale beer (but it must not be 
dead), vinegar, and a little white wine and water 
as will cover the fish you intend to boil: then 
throw into the liquor a good quantity of salt, the 
rind of a lemon, a handful of sliced horseradish 
root, with a handsome little faggot of rosemary, 
thyme, and winter-savory. Then set your kettle 
upon a quick fire of wood: and let your liquor 
boil up to the height before you put in your fish: 
and then, if there be many, put them in one by 
one, that they may not so cool the liquor as to 
make it fall. And whilst your fish is boiling, 
beat up the butter for your sauce with a ladle full 
or two of the liquor it is boiling in. And being 
boiled enough, immediately pour the liquor from 
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he fish: and being laid in a dish, pour your but- 
fer upon it; and strewing it plentifully over with 
haved horseradish, and a little pounded ginger, 
garnish the sides of your dish, and the fish itself, 
vith a sliced lemon or two ind serve it up. 

" A Grayling is also to be dressed exactly after 
le Same manner, saving that he is to be scaled, 

rhich a Trout never is: and that must be done 
ither with one’s nails, or very lightly and care- 
illy with a knife, for fear of bruising the fish. 

tnd note, that these kinds of fish, a Trout espe- 
ally, if he is not eaten within Guns or five hours 
fter he be taken, is worth nothing. 

But come, Sir, I see you have dined; and there- 
} 2, if you please, we will walk dena again to 
ae little house, and there I will rand you a lec- 
ure of Angling at the bottom. 


CHAP. XI. 


Of ANGLING AT THE Borrom for Trout or 
y Grayling. 


Viator. 


¢ Sir, now we are here, and set, let me have my 
structions for angling for Trout and Grayling 
_the bottom; which though not so easy, so 
eanly, nor (as ’tis said) so genteel a way of 
ing as with a fly, is vet, if I mistake not, a good 
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worm is so sure a bait at all times, that except. 
ing in a flood, I would I had laid a thousand 
pounds that I did not kill fish, more or less, with 
it, winter or summer, every day throughout the 
year ; those days always excepted, that upon a 
more serious account always ought so to be. But 
not longer to delay you, I will begin, and tell you, 
that Angling at the bottom is, also commonly, of 
two sorts (and yet there isa third way of angling 
with a ground-bait, and to very great effect too, 
as shall be said hereafter), namely, by hand; or 
with a cork or float. 

That we call Angling by hand is of three sorts, 

The first with a line about half the length of 
the rod, a good weighty plumb, and three hairs 
next the hook, which we call a running-line, and 
with one large brandling, or a dew-worm of a 
moderate size, or two small ones of the first, or 
any other sort, proper for a Trout, of which my 
father Walton has already given you the names, 
and saved me a labour; or, indeed, almost any 
worm whatever ; for if a Trout be in the humour 
to bite, it must be such a worm as I never yet 
saw, that he will refuse ; and if you fish with 
two, you are then to bait your hook thus: You 
are first, to run the point of your hook in at the 
very head of your first worm, and so down through 
his body till it be passed the knot, and then let it 
out, and strip the worm above the arming (that 
you may not bruise it with your fingers) till you 
have put on the other, by running the point of the 
hook in below the knot, and upwards throu gh his 
body towards his head, till it be but just covered 
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with the head, which being done, you are then to 
ip the first worm down over the arming again, 
ill the knots of both worms meet together. 
The second way of angling by hand, and with 
, running line, is with a line something longer 
aan the former, and with tackle made after this 
ame manner. At the utmost extremity of your 
ne, where the hook is always placed in all other 
yays of angling, you are to have a large pistol or 
arabine bullet, into which the end of your line 
s to be fastened with a peg or pin, even and close 
ith the bullet; and, about half a foot above that, 
} branch of line, of two or three handfuls long, or 
ore for a swift stream, with a hook at the end 
ereof, baited with some of the forenamed worms, 
nd, another half a foot above that, another armed 
nd baited after the same manner, but with ano- 
er sort of worm, without any lead at all above: 
r which means you will always certainly find 
e true bottom in all depths; which with the 
ambs upon your line above you can never do, 
at that your bait must always drag whilst you 
fe sounding (which in this way of angling must 
: continually), by which means you are like to 
we more trouble, and peradventure worse suc- 
ss. And both these ways of angling at the bot- 
are most proper for a dark and muddy water, 
reason, that in such a condition of the stream, 
man may stand as near as he will, and neither 
,own shadow nor the roundness of his tackle 
li hinder his sport. 
The third way of angling by hand with a 
yund-bait, and by much the best of all other, is, 
WOL. i. P 


’ 
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with a line full as long, or a yard and a half 
longer than your rod; with no more than one 
hair next the hook, and for two or three lengths 
above it; and no more than one small pellet or 
shot for your plumb; your hook, little; your 
worms, of the smaller brandlings, very well 
scoured; and only one upon your hook at a time, 
which is thus to be baited: the point of your hook 
is to be put in at the very tag of his tail, and run 
up his body quite over all the arming, and stil} 
stripped on an inch at least upon the hair; the 
head and remaining part hanging downward, 
And with this line and hook, thus baited, you 
are evermore to angle in the streams, always in 
a clear, rather than in a troubled water, and 
always up the river, still casting out your worm 
before you with a light one-handed rod, like an 
artificial fly, where it will be taken, sometimes at 
the top, or within a very little of the superficies 
of the water, and almost always before that light 
plumb can sink it to the bottom ; both by reason 
of the stream, and also that you must always 
keep your worm in motion by drawing still back 
towards you, as if you were angling with a fly. 
And believe me, whoever will try it, shall find 
this the best way of all other to angle with a 
worm, in a bright water especially. But then 
his rod must be very light and pliant, and very 
true and finely made, which, with a skilful hand, 
will do wonders, and ina clear stream is undoubt- 
edly the best way of angling for a Trout or Gray- 
ling with a worm, by many degrees, that any man 
can make choice of, and of most ease and delight 
to the angler, To which let me add, that if the 
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y. ngler be of a constitution that will suffer him 
jo wade, and will slip into the tail of a shallow 
stream, to the calf of the leg or the knee, and so 
seep off the bank, he shall almost take what fish 
ne pleases. 

_ The second way of angling at the bottom is with 
| Cork or Float. And that is also of two sorts ; 
with a worm, or with a grub or cadis. 

_ With a worm, you are to have your line within 
| foot, or a foot and a half, as long as your rod: 
n a dark water with two, or if you will with 
hree, but in a clear water never with above one 
lair next the hook, and two or three for four or 
ive lengths above it; and a worm of what size 
ou please: your plumbs fitted to your cork, your 
ork to the condition of the river (that. is, to the 
wiftness or slowness of it), and both, when the 
vater is very clear, as fine as you can; and then 
‘ou are never to bait with above one of the lesser 
ort of brandlings ; or if they are very little ones 
ndeed, you may then bait with two, after the 
janner before directed. 

When you angle for a Trout, you are to do it 
$ deep, that is, as near the bottom as you can, 
rovided your bait do not drag, or if it do, a Trout 
vill sometimes take it in that posture. If fora 
frayling, you are then to fish further from the 
sttom ; he being a fish that usually swims nearer 
) the middle of the water, and lies always loose ; : 
; however, i is more apt to rise than a Trout, and 
bre inclined to rise than to descend even to a 
round-bait. 

With a Grub or Cadis, you are to angle with 
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the same length of line, or if it be all out as long 
as your rod ’tis not the worse, with never above 
one hair, for two or three lengths next the hook, 
and with the smallest cork or float, and the least 
weight of plumb you can that will but sink, ang 
that the swiftness of your stream will allow. 
which also you may help, and avoid the violence 
of the current, by angling in the returns of a 
stream, or the eddies betwixt two streams, which 
also are the most likely places wherein to kill a 
fish in a stream, either at the top or bottom. 

Of Grubs for a Grayling, the ash-grub, which 
is plump, milk-white, bent round from head to 
tail, and exceeding tender, with a red head, or 
the dock-worm, or grub of a pale yellow, longer, 
lanker, and tougher than the other, with rows of 
feet all down his belly, and a red head also, are 
the best; I say, for a Grayling, because although 
a Trout will take both these, the ash-grub espe- 
cially, yet he does not do it so freely as the other, 
and I have usually taken.ten Graylings for one 
Trout with that bait; thoughif a Troutcome I have 
observed that he is commonly a very good one. 

These baits we usually keep in bran, in which 
an ash-grub commonly grows tougher, and will 
better endure baiting; though he is yet so tender, 
that it will be necessary to warp in a piece of a 
stiff hair with your arming, leaving it standing 
out about a straw-breadth at the head of your 
hook, so as to keep the grub either from slipping 
totally off when baited, or at least down to the 
point of the hook, by which means your arming 
will be left wholly naked and bare, which is 
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neither so sightly, nor so likely to be taken; 
though to help that (which will however very oft 
fall out) I always arm the hook I design for this 
ait with the whitest horse-hair I can choose ; 
hich, itself, will resemble and shine like that 
bait, and consequently will do more good, or less 
arm, than an arming of any other colour. These 
bs are to be baited thus: the hook is to be put 
in under the head or chaps of the bait, and guided 
down the middle of the belly, without suffering 
it to peep out by the way (for then the ash-grub 
specially will issue out water and milk till no- 
hing but the skin shall remain, and the bend of 
he hook will appear black through it), till the 
point of your hook come so low, that the head of 
your bait may rest, and stick upon the hair that 
stands out to hold it, by which means it can neither 
sli ip of itself, neither will the force of the stream nor 
quick pulling out, upon any mistake, strip it off. 
_ Now the cadis or cod-bait (which is a sure 
killing bait, and for the most part by much surer 
han either of the other) may be put upon the 
100k, two or three together; and is sometimes 
‘to very great effect) joined to a worm, and some- 
mes to an artificial fly, to cover the point of the 
ook ; but is always to be angled with at the 
ottom (when by itself especially) with the finest 
ackle; and is, for all times of the year, the most 
olding bait of all other whatever, both for Trout 
nd Grayling. 
There are several other baits, besides these 
ew I have named you, which also do very great 
kecution at the bottom; and some that are pe- 
uliar to certain countries and rivers, of which 
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every angler may in his own place make his owy 
observation ; and some others that I do not think 
fit to put you in mind of, because I would not 
corrupt you, and would have you, as in all things 
else I observe you to be a very honest gentleman, 
a fair angler. And so much for the second sort 
of Angling for a Trout at the bottom. 

Viat. But, Sir, I beseech you give me leave to 
ask you one question: Is there no art to be useq 
to worms, to make them allure the fish, and in g 
manner compel them to bite at the bait? 

Pisce. Not that I know of; or did I know an 
such secret, I would not use it myself, and there. 
fore would not teach it you. Though I will not 
deny to you, that in my younger days I have made 
trial of oil of ospray, oil of ivy, camphire, asafoe- 
tida, juice of nettles, and several other devices 
that I was taught by several anglers I met with, 
but could never find any advantage by them ; and 
can scarce believe there is any thing to be done 
that way: though I must tell you, I have seen 
some men who I thought went to work no more 
artificially than I, and have yet, with the same 
kind of worms I had, in my own sight taken five 
and sometimes ten to one. But we'll let that 
business alone, if you please; and because we 
have time enough, and that I would deliver you 
from the trouble of any more lectures, I will, if 
you please, proceed to the last way of Angling for 
a Trout or Grayling, which is in the middle; after 
which I shall have no more to trouble you with. 

Viat. ’Tis no trouble, Sir, but the greatest 
satisfaction that can be; and I attend you 
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CHAP. -XII. 
if ANGLING IN THE MippLE Sor Trout or Grayling. 


Piscator, 


NGLING in the middle, then, for a Trout or Gray- 
ng, is of two sorts; with a Pink or Minnow for 
Trout ; or with a Worm, Grub, or Cadis, for a 
rayling. 

For the first. It is with a minnow, half a foot 
a foot within the superficies of the water. And 
to the rest that concerns this sort of angling, I 
all wholly refer you to Mr. Walton’s directions, 
ois undoubtedly the best angler with a minnow 
England ; only, in plain truth, I do not approve 
those baits he keeps in salt', unless where the 
ing ones are not possibly to be had (though I 
yw he frequently kills with them, and, per- 
ve nture, more than with any other ; nay, I have 
m him refuse a living one for one of them) ; and 
ch less of his artificial one*; for though we 
it with a counterfeit fly, methinks it should 
rdly be expected that a man should deceive a 
‘with a counterfeit fish. Which having said, 
all only add (and that out of my Own expe- 
ce), that I do believe a Bull-head, with his 
‘fins cut off (at some times of the year espe- 
ly), to be a much better bait for a Trout than 
innow, and a Loach much better than that: 
rove which I shall only tell you, that I have 
th oftener taken Trouts with a bull-head or a 


1 See Vol. i. p. 173. 2 See Vol. i. p. 174. 
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loach in their throats (for there a Trout has ques- 
tionless his first digestion) than a minnow ; and 
that one day especially, having angled a good 
part of the day with a minnow, and that in as 
hopeful a day, and as fit a water as could be 
wished for that purpose, without raising any one 
fish, I at last fell to it with a worm, and with that 
took fourteen in a very short space ; amongst all 
which there was not, to my remembrance, so much 
as one that had not a loach or two, and some of 
them three, four, five, and six loaches in his throat 
and stomach; from whence I concluded, that had 
I angled with that bait, I had made a notable 
day’s work of it. 

But after all, there is a better way of angling 
with a minnow than perhaps is fit either to teach 
or to practise ; to which I shall only add, that a 
Grayling will certainly rise at, and sometimes 
take a minnow, though it will be hard to be be- 
lieved by any one who shall consider the littleness 
of that fish’s mouth, very unfit to take so greata 
bait; but it is affirmed by many that he will 
sometimes.do it, and I myself know it to be true; 
for though I never took a Grayling so, yet a man 
of mine once did, and within so few paces of me,’ 
that I am as certain of it as I can be of any thing 
I did not see, and (which made it appear the more 
strange) the Grayling was not above eleven inches 
long. 

I must here also beg leave of your master, and 
mine, not to controvert, but to tell him, that I 
cannot consent to his way of throwing in his rod 
to an overgrown Trout, and afterwards recovering 
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$ fish with his tackle: for though I am satisfied 
ye has sometimes done it, because he Says So, yet 
have found it quite otherwise: and though I 
ave taken with the angle (I may safely say) 
ome thousands of Trouts in my life, my top never 
napt, though my line still continued fast to the 
maining part of my rod (by some lengths of line 
urled round about my top, and there fastened, 
yith waxed silk, against such an accident), nor 
ly hand never slacked, or slipped by any other 
hance, but I almost always infallibly lost my 
sh, whether great or little, though my hook came 
me again. And I have often wondered how a 
rout should so suddenly disengage himself from 
great a hook as that we bait with a minnow, 
id so deep bearded as those hooks commonly 
e, when I have seen by the forenamed accidents, 
the slipping of a knot in the upper part of the 
le, by sudden and hard striking, that though 
2 line has immediately been recovered, almost 
fore it could be all drawn into the water, the 
h cleared and gone in a moment. And yet, to 
stify what he says, I have sometimes known a 
t, having carried away a whole line, found 
ad three or four days after, with the hook fast 
cking in him; but then it is to be supposed he 
d gorged it, which a Trout will do, if you be 
_too quick with him when he comes at a min- 
w, and sure and much sooner than a Pike: and 
yself have also, once or twice in my life, taken 
‘Same fish, with my own fly sticking in his 
ps, that he had taken from me the day before, 
he slipping of a hook in the arming. But I 
OL, 1. Q 
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am very confident a Trout will not be troubled 
two hours with any hook that has so much as one 
handful of line left behind with it, or that is not 
struck through a bone, if it be in any part of his 
mouth only: nay, I do certainly know that aq 
Trout, so soon as ever he feels himself pricked, 
if he carries away the hook, goes immediately to 
the bottom, and will there root, like a hog upon 
the gravel, till he either rub out or break the hook 
in the middle. And so much of this sort of ang. 
ling in the middle for a Trout. 

The second way of angling in the middle is 
with a worm, grub, cadis, or any other ground-bait, 
for a Grayling; and that is with a cork, and a foot 
from the bottom, a Grayling taking it much better 
there than at the bottom, as has been said before; 
and this always in a clear water, and with the 
finest tac le. 

To which we may also, and with very good 
reason, add the third way of angling by hand 
with a ground-bait, as a third way of fishing in 
the middle, which is common to both Trout and 
Grayling ; and, as I said before, the best way of 
angling with a worm of all other f ever tried 
whatever. ; 

And now, Sir, I have said all I can at present 
think of concerning Angling for a Trout and Gray- 
ling, and I doubt not have tired you sufficiently : 
but I will give you no more trouble of this kind 
whilst you stay, which I hope will be a good 
while longer. 

Viat. That will not be above a day longer; 
but if I live till May come twelvemonth, you are 
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ure of me again, either with my Master Walton 
or without him ; and in the mean time shall ac- 
gaint him how much you have made of me for 
jis sake, and I hope he loves me well enough to 
hank you for it. 

_Pisc. I shall be glad, Sir, of your good com- 
ny at the time you speak of, and shall be loath 
9 part with you now; but when you tell me you 
ust go, I will then wait upon you more miles 
n your way than I have tempted you out of it, 
ad heartily wish you a good journey. 


a 
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A SHORT DISCOURSE, 


BY WAY OF 


POSTSCRIPT, 
Touching the Laws of Angling’. 


MY GOOD FRIEND, 


I caAnnor but tender my particular thanks to you, 
for that you have been pleased, by three editions 
of your COMPLETE ANGLER, freely to dispense your 
dear-bought experience to all the lovers of that 
art; and have thereby so excellently vindicated 
the legality thereof, as to divine approbation, that 
if I should go about to say more in that behalf, 
it indeed were to light a candle to the sun. But 
since all pleasures (though never so innocent in 
themselves) lose that stamp, when they are either 
pursued with inordinate affections, or to the 
prejudice of another, therefore, as to the former, 
every man ought to endeavour, through a serious 
consideration of the vanity of worldly content- 
ments, to moderate his affections thereunto, where- 
by they may be made of excellent use, as some 
poisons allayed are in physic; and,as to the latter, 
we are to have recourse to the known laws, ig- 
norance whereof excuseth no man, and therefore 


1 This Discourse was first published with, and was printed 
at the end of, the third Edition of Walton’s book: but, as the 
‘subject matter of it relates as well to Cotton’s part as the other, 
it was thought proper to transpose it. 
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y their directions, so to square our actions, that 
we hurt no man, but keep close to that golden 
ule “To do to all men as we would ourselves 
be done unto.” 

_ Now concerning the Art of Angling, we may 
onclude, Sir, that as you have proved it to be 
f great antiquity, so I find it favoured by the 
aws of this kingdom; for where provision is 
nade by our Statutes primo Elizab. cap. 17. against 
aking fish by nets that be not of such and such a 
ize there set down, yet those law-makers had so 
uch respect to anglers as to except them, and 
eave them at liberty to catch as big as they 
ould, and as little as they would catch. And 
Sisuph this Apostolical recreation be simply 
‘itself lawful, yet no man can go upon another 
an’s ground to fish without his licence, but that 
eis atrespasser. But if a man have licence to 
ater into a close or ground for such a space of 
me, there, though he practise angling all that 
me, he is not a trespasser, because his fishing is 
0 abuse of his licence: but this is to be under- 
ood of running streams, and not of ponds or 
anding pools; for in case of a pond or standing 
ool, the owner thereof hath a property in the 
sh, and they are so far said to be his, that he 
ay have trespass for the fish against any one 
at shall take them without his licence, though 
be upon a common, or adjoining to the king’s 
ighway, or adjoining to another man’s ground 
ho gives licence. But in case of a river, where 
le or more have libera piscaria only, it is other- 
se; for there the fishes ave said to be fere 
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natura; and the taking of them with an angle ig 
not trespass, for that no man is said to have a 
property in them till he have caught them; and 
then it is a trespass for any to take them from 
him. But this is not to be understood of fishes 
confined to a man’s own ground by gates or other. 
wise, so that they cannot pass away but may be 
taken out or put in at pleasure ; for in that case 
the party hath a property in them, as in the case 
of a standing pool. 

But where any one hath separalis piscaria, as 
in Child and Greenhill’s Case in Trin. 15, Car, I, 
in the King’s Bench, there it seemeth that the fish 
may be said to be his, because no man else may 
take them whilst they are within his several fish- 
ing. Therefore what is meant by a several fishing 
is necessary to be considered. And though the 
difference between a free fishing and a several 
fishing be often treated of in the ancient books of 
the law; and some opinions will have the dif. 
ference to be great, and others small, or nothing 
at all, yet the certainest definition of a several 
fishing is, ‘ Where one hath the royalty, and 
owneth the ground on each side of the water; 
which agreeth with Sir William Calthorp’s case, 
where an action was brought by him against ano- 
ther for fishing in his several fishing, &c. ; to which 
the defendant pleaded, that the place wherein the 
trespass was supposed to be done contained ten 
perches of land in length, and twenty perches in 
breadth, which was his own freehold at the time 
when the trespass was supposed to be done, and 
that he fished there as was lawful for him to do; 
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and this was adjudged a good plea by the whole 
court: and upon argument in that very case, it 
was agreed, that no man could have a several 
fishing but in his own soil, and that free fishing 
may be in the soil of another man, which was 
all agreed unto by Littleton, our famous English 
awyer. So that from all this may be drawn 
this short conclusion, that if the angler take care 
hat he offend not with his feet, there is no great 
danger of his hands. 

But there are some covetous rigid persons, 
rhose souls hold no sympathy with those of the 
nnocent anglers, having either got to be lords of 
oyalties, or owners of lands adjoining to rivers ; 
ad these do, by some apted clownish nature and 
ducation for the purpose, insult and domineer 
ver the innocent angler, beating him, breaking 
lis rod, or at least taking it from him, and some- 
imes imprisoning his person as if he were a felon. 
Vhereas a true bred gentleman scorns those 
piderlike attempts, and will rather refresh a civil 
ranger at his table, than warn him from coming 
n his ground upon so innocent an occasion. It 
yould therefore be considered how far such fu- 
bus drivers are warranted by the law, and what 
he angler may (in case of such violence) do in 


There is no reading this passage without figuring to one’s 
agination the poor, humble, patient angler, standing still 
i defenceless, while the merciless lord of the manor is lay- 
on him with a stick, perhaps the butt of his own rod, or 
vorse weapon. I will not dispute with the author, whether 
:meekness and submission of the poor fisher upon this oc- 
ion are very becoming or not: but this sort of passive va- 
ris rather to be admired than imitated. Yet has the angler 
‘remedy, as the reader will see a few lines below. 
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defence of himself. If I come upon another man’s 
ground without his licence, or the licence of the 
law, I am a trespasser, for which the owner may 
have an action of trespass against me: and if 
I continue there after warning to depart by the 
owner, or his servant thereunto authorized, the 
owner, or his servant by his command, may put 
me off by force, but not beat me, but in case of 
resistance by me, for then I (by resisting) make 
the assault; but if he beat me, I not resisting, in 
that case he makes the assault, and I may beat 
him in defence of myself, and to free myself from 
his violence*. And in case I shall leave my rod 
behind in his ground, he may take it damage fea- 
sant, but he can neither take it from my person 
by force, nor break it, but he is a trespasser to 
me; which seems clear by the case of Reynell and 
Champernoon*; where Reynell brought an action 
of trespass against Champernoon, for taking and 
cutting his nets. The defendant justified, for that 
he was seized in fee of a Several fishing; and that 
the plaintiff with others endeavoured to row upon 
his water, and with the nets to catch his fish; and 
that for the safeguard of his fishing he took and 
cut the nets and oars: to which plea the plaintiff 
demurred, and there it was adjudged by the whole 


3 Agreeable to the rule contained in this barbarous distich : 


Res dare pro rebus, pro verbis verba, solemus, 
Pro bufis bufas, pro trufis reddere trufas. 


Things must be recompenst with things, buffets with blowes, 
‘And words with words, and taunts with mocks mowes. 
Dalton’s Country Justice, @hap. 72. 


4 Mich. 7. Car. 1. Cro. Car. 228. 
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ourt, that he could not by such colour cut the 
nets and oars; and judgment was thereupon 
given for the plaintiff. 
_ Doubtless our forefathers well considered, that 
man to man was a wolf®, and therefore made good 
aws to keep us from devouring one another ; 
ind amongst the rest a very good Statute was 
nade in the three-and-fortieth year of Queen 
Elizabeth, whereby it is provided, that in personal 
actions in the courts at Westminster (being not for 
land or battery), when it shall appear to the judges 
and be so by them signified) that the debt or 
lamages to be recovered amount not to the sum 
if forty shillings or above, the said judges shall 
ward to the plaintiff no more costs than damages, 
ut less, at their discretion. } 
And now, with my acknowledgment of the ad- 
rantage I have had both by your friendship and 
our BOOK, I wish nothing may ever be that looks 
ike an alteration in the first, nor any thing in 
he last, unless, by reason of the useful pleasure 
yf it, you had called it the Arcapia of ANGLING, 
yr it deserves that title; and I would deserve 
e continuance of your friendship. 

_ Continuation of the Discourse by Sir Joun 
q Hawkins. 


Since the writing the foregoing discourse, the 
ws of,this country relative to Fish and Fishing 
ave undergone such alterations as would alone 
’ A melancholy truth so universally acknowledged as to 
ve given occasion to the proverb, Homo homini lupus. 
le Krasmi Adagia. 

VOL, II. R 
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justify an addition to it: but as it has, of late 
been objected to all laws that assign an exclusive 
right in any of the creatures of God to particular 
ranks or orders of men, that they savour of bar. 
barism, and are calculated to serve the purposes 
of tyranny and ambition, it was thought necessary 
to trace the matter farther back, and show from 
whence laws of this kind derive their force. And 
though it is not imagined that speculative argu. 
ments will operate upon men of licentious prin- 
ciples, yet as the general tenor of this work sup- 
poses the angler to be endued with reason, and 
under the dominion of conscience, it may not be 
amiss to state the obligation he is under to an 
observance of such laws, and to point out to him 
the several instances where he cannot pursue his 
recreation without the risk of his quiet. 

Property is universally allowed to be founded 
on occupancy, the very notion of which implies, 
industry, or some act in the occupant of which no 
stranger has a right to avail himself: he that first 
took possession of an uncultivated tract of land, 
provided it was no more than necessary for the 
subsistence of himself and his family, became 
thereby the proprietor of such land. 

Mr. Locke illustrates this doctrine by an ele- 
gant instance: “The water running in the foun- 
tain,” says he, “is every one’s; but that in the 
pitcher is his who draws it.” On Government, 
Boox u. Chap. v. Sect. 29. 

And, if this reasoning be admitted in the case 
of land which is ranked among the immovable 
objects of property, it is much stronger in favour 
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_ But notwithstanding the innumerable appro- 
riations which in the present civilized state of 
the world appear to have been made, there are 
many things which may yet be said to be in com- 
mon, and in a state of natural liberty ; in this 
class we may rank creatures fere natura, beasts 
of chase, many kinds of fowl, and all fish. The 
fisherman in Plautus admits that none of the fish 
were his, while they remained in their proper 
element, and insists only on his right to those 
which he had caught. Rudens, Act 4, Scene 3. 
And both the Jewish and Roman lawyers assert 
hat wild beasts and fish belong only to those who 
‘ake them®, 
This notion has led many persons to imagine 
that, even now, there subsists a general commu- 
ity of these creatures; and that, at this day, 
ery one has a right to take them to his own use 
wherever he finds them. Not to insist, that if all 
ner promiscuously were permitted the exercise 
f this right, it would be of very little benefit to 
ny, it may suflice to say, that there are few civi- 
ized countries that have not found it necessary 
ither for promoting some public good, or averting 
ome public mischief, to control it by express 
® Seld. De Jure Nat. et Gent. juxta Discip. Ebreor. 
ib. tv. Cap. 4. Instit. Lib. n. Tit. 1. De rerum divisione 
acquirendo earum Domino. However, this is to be un- 


rstood only in cases wherein there is no law to forbid it. 
fot. De Jure Belli ac Pacis, Lib. u. Cap. 2, § 5. 
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prohibitions ; and how far such prohibitions are 
deemed lawful and binding on the consciences 
of those on whom they are imposed, will appear 
by consulting the authorities in the margin’. And 
it is worth noting, that Laws made to prohibit the 
taking of creatures fere natura, by persons un- 
qualified, do not take from a man any thing which 
is his own; but they barely forbid the use of 
certain methods of acquisition, which the law of 
nature might, perhaps, allow of. Puffendorf de 
Jure Nat. et Gent. Lib. iv. Cap. 6. § 6°. 
Agreeable to the principles here laid down, we 
find that the laws of most countries, at least of 
this, have assigned the property in the creatures 
in question to particular persons. Thus to royal 
fish, which are Whales and Sturgeons, the king 
is entitled by his prerogative®; and the property 
of fish in rivers, or, at least, a right to take them 
is, in many places, given to corporations; as, with 
us, the fishery of the river Thames is granted to 
the City of London; and the Townsmen of Hun- 
gerford, in Berkshire, claim a right of fishing in 
that part of the river Kennet, called their common 
water, under a grant from John of Gaunt, who, 


7 Puffendorf, De Jure Nat. et Gent. Lib. tv. Cap. 6, § 6. 
Gudelin De Jure novissimo, Lib. u. Cap. 2. D. Lip, XL. 
Tit. 2. De acquirend. vel admittend. Possess. See also 
Garcilasso de la Vega, Comm. Reg. Lib. vt. Cap. 6. Where 
it is said, that in Peru, hunting, by the inferior sort, is prohi- 
bited, lest, says the author, ‘* men betaking themselves to 
the pleasure of the field, should delight in a continued course 
of sports, and so neglect the necessary provision and mainte- 
nance of their families.” 

8 See also Arnold. Vinn. ad sect. 13. De Rer, Divis. and 
Ziegler on Grotius, Lib. u. Cap. Ul. § 5. 

97 Coke 16, The Case of Swans. 
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we may suppose, derived it from the Crown’: 
jut in most instances fish belong to the owner of 
he soil. 

These principles being recognised, and property 
mce settled, it is easy to see the necessity and 
he justice of fencing it with positive laws. Ac- 
ordingly, in this country, judicial determinations 
ave, from time to time, been made, ascertaining 
he rights of persons to fisheries ; and these, to- 
ether with the several statutes enacted to prevent 
e destruction of fish, compose the body of Laws 
lating to Fish and Fishing; the former, by way 
supplement to the foregoing Discourse, are here 
\id down; and the latter will be referred to. 
The property which the Common. Law gives in 
ver fish uncaught is of that kind which is called 
ecial, or qualified property; which see defined 
y Lord Coke, in his Reports, Part vu. fo. 17. b. 
id is derived out of the right to the place or 
il where such fish live: so that supposing them, 
any given instant, to belong to one person, when- 
ver they resort to the soil or water of another, 
ey become his property, and so in infinitum. 
And to prove that this notion of a fluctuating 
‘transitory property is what the law allows, we 
ed only apply it to the case of the water in a 
rer, which is so constantly passing from the 
il of one to another, that no man can, in strict- 
ss, be said to go twice to the same river ; and 
it, by a grant of any given quantity of lund 


The townsmen of Hungerford have a horn, holding 
mt a quart, the inscription whereon affirms it to have been 
en by John of Gaunt, with the Rial-fishing (so it is 
rein expressed) in a certain part of the river. Gibs. Cam- 
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covered with water, which is the only legal de. 
signation of a river, not only a certain tract of the 
river, but the fish contained in it, shall pass. See 
Coke on Littleton, 4. a. 

In the Register, a very ancient law-book, we 
find two writs relating to fish; the one, for the 
unlawful taking of fish in a several fishery, and 
the other, in a free fishery. And of these in their 
order. 

A several Fishery is that which a man is entitled 
to in respect of his being the owner of the soil, 
and is what no one can have in the land of ano. 
ther, unless by special grant or prescription: and 
whoever shall fish in such a seVeral fishery, with- 
out a licence, is liable to an action of trespass, 
in which the plaintiff may well demand “ where. 
fore in the plaintiff’s several fishery the defendant 
was fishing, and his fishes took,” &c. for though 
the fish be fere natura, yet being taken in the 
water of the owner of the river, they are said to 
be his fish, without saying in his soil or water, 3d 
Coke’s Reports, 553, Child and Greenhill’s case: 
but he must set forth the nature and number of 
the fish taken, 5 Coke’s Reports, 35. Playter’s 
case, and 3d Coke 18. 

A free Fishery is a right to take fish in the water 
and soil of another, and is derived out of a several 
fishery. If one seized of a river, grants, without 
including the soil, a several fishery, or, which 
amounts to no more than that, his water, a right 
of fishing passes, and nothing else. Plowden’s 
Commentary, 154,b. Coke on Littleton, 4,b. And 
the word several, in such case, is synonymous 
with sole, and that in so strict a sense, that by 
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such a grant not only strangers, but even the 
owner of the soil is excluded from fishing there. 
(Co. Litt. 122, a. And further, where one pre- 
scribes to have a several fishery in a water, which 
prescription always supposes a grant precedent, 
the owner of the soil, as much as a stranger, is 
liable to an action if he fishes there: 2 Roll. 258. 
he case of Foriston and Cratchrode in the Common 
Pleas, Mich. 29 and 30 Eliz. But here the writ 
hall vary from that in the case of a several fish- 
ry, and demand “wherefore the defendant, in 
the free fishery of the plaintiff, at N., without the 
licence and consent of the plaintiff, was fishing,” 
ic. expressing the nature and number of the fish 
aken: but because the soil does not pass by such 
| grant, and the fish are Sere natura, he shall not 
all them his fish, as in the former instance. See 
he case of Child and Greenhill, above cited. 
The doctrine deducible from these principles 
s that that which united with the soil would be 
several fishery, when severed by grant, though 
he grant be of a several, or sole, and not of a free 
hery, in terminis, becomes a free fishery. 
There is yet another case that I shall mention, 
hich will give the intelligent reader a clear no- 
ion of this matter. A man grants to one, or more, 
liberty of fishing": here nothing but a naked 
M I find in Dugd. Warw. 1142, in margine, an account of 
e following grant, which for its singularity deserves notice. 
Hen. Lil. “ Thomas de Clinton, of Aminton, levied a 
ie to Phil. Marmion, that he and his heirs, his wife, and 
eir heirs might, when they came to Tamworth, or to their 
tle at Middleton, fish with a boat any where in his water 


Aminton, with one net, called a fleu-net, and a tramil and 
: for which liberty he gave him six marks of silver.” 
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right to fish passes, and the remedy against a 
trespasser is not severed from the soil; the owner 
whereof, and not the grantee, may maintain an 
action, and may also fish himself. Co. Litt. 122, a, 

As common of fishing may be appendant to land 
-gso also there may be a joint-tenancy, or a tenancy 
in common of a fishery. 1 Inst. 186. b. 

Having thus shown in what cases the angler, 
in the pursuit of his recreation, may become a 
trespasser, let us next consider how far he is, by 
taking fish, in danger of committing Larceny ; for 
that the taking fish out of a pond without the con- 
sent of the owner, falls within my Lord Coke’s de- 
finition of that crime, no one can doubt that reads 
it. His words are “ Larceny is the felonious and 
fraudulent taking and carrying away, by any man 
or woman, of the mere personal goods of another; 
neither from the person nor by night in the house 
of the owner,” 3d Inst. 107. and a little after, 109, 
he expressly says, “ Larceny may be committed 
of fishes in a pond.” 

Now, though to make the taking any personal 
thing felonious, reason and the law require that 
the party should do it animo furandi, see Bracton, 
Lib. 3. fol. 150. Fleta, Lib. 1. Cap. 36. which we 
will suppose no angler to be possessed with: yet 
whether by the word pond we are to understand 
ponds at large, is perhaps of some consequence 
for him to know. 

It is a rule in law that personal goods, and 
things severed from the freehold, shall go to the 
executors, and not to the heir. Wentworth’s Office 
of an Executor, Chap. 5. and so shall fish in a 
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_ trunk, or the like, ibid. but Lord Coke in his 
_ Commentary on Littleton, fol. 8. tells us, that fish 
in a pond shall go with the inheritance, because, 
Says he, “they were at their liberty, and could 
not be gotten without industry, as by nets or 
engines.” 
_ From hence we may conclude, that fish in ponds 
cannot be said to be mere personal goods; and then 
it follows asa consequence, that of such fish lar- 
ceny cannot be committed: and we may further 
conclude that the word ponds, in the above pas- 
sage, must mean only stew-ponds, cisterns, or 
other such small receptacles of fish. 
_ Many wholesome laws have, from time to time, 
been enacted, to prevent the destruction of fish : 
but they are so numerous, that I must refer the 
reader to the Statutes at large, or to the Abridg- 
vent published by the late worthy and learned 
friend of mine, John Cay, Esq. deceased. 
_ He may also see a Discourse on the Laws con- 
erning Angling, and for Preservation of Fish, at 
the end of the Angler’s Sure Guide, written, as it 
seems, by the Author of that book, with the learn- 
ng and accuracy of an able lawyer. 
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No. I. 
[Referred to from the end of Part I.) 


A SYNOPSIS OF AQUATIC INSECTS, 
COVERING THEMSELVES WITH CASES. 


Immovable, being af. ( Round, with little threads 
fixedtostones;and) on the sides; or 
have a body either) F7at, and more compress- 
Water in- ed, without little threads, 
sects that | Or movable, portable and migratory, called ‘* phry- 
cover ganea,’ o “a cad-case,” which is furnished 
- themselves with little threads, as well on the back as the 
with cases, sides, by means whereof they adhere firmly 
have a to their cases, exce ting only their head and 
ease either | feet; with three small protuberances projecting 
beyond the feet, which they can erect or put 
forth at pleasure to hinder their cases from press- 
ing down on their heads as they creep, and 
troubling them. 
Parallel, (‘The greater being two inches 
Straws ag-\ constitut- long. 
glutinat-) ing two The desser and most common, 
ed: and) species; called straw-worms. 
those ei- fOr transverse and shorter, with sometimes 


the case is more flat and com- 
pressed than the former. 
Or crooked, or rather resembling a horn: for the cases 
of these are crooked, and one extremity is larger, the 
other less. Of these I have known four different spe- 
cies, viz. the black, large and small; and ash-colour, 
large and small. 

All these produce flies with large wings, like those of butter- 
flies. ‘The xymphe of these (which are to spring from those 
small worms, and which like tortoises, carry their houses about 
with them, within which they turn into nymphe, from which 
nymphe atterwards spring little flies), Dr. Swammerdam refers 
to his fourth order of transmutations, whereas, in my opinion, 
they belong to the third, because they change their skin twice. 

Another translation of this Synopsis, too copious to be here 
inserted, together with many . curious particulars concerning 
Aquatic Insects, is to be found in the Natural History of North- 
amptonshire, BY the Rev. John Morton, chap. 7 tl 


f_ | ther .- small stoves and shells intermixed. 

) round, with little worms within, called cod- 
l= bait, 

ao With somewhat larger stones ad- 
S| E¢ Or no hering to the sides of the case, 
o | = straws. but never to the fore or back 
=| adhering Or flat part of it: whence it necessarily 
© | «| butsmall and appears flat and compressed, 

% =! stones or| com- h f 

S = finesand; | pres- Or with no stones adhering to the 
. ) | which sed, sides; but with a case extending 
21H are ei- either | on each side into a narrow mar- 
3 ther gin or border, like wings; and 
= 

< 
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No. II. 
[Referred to from Part 1. page 181, n.] 


_ FEBRUARY. Peacock Hackte. Peacock’s 
_herl alone, or interchanged with ostrich herl ; 
Warping, red silk; red cock’s hackle over all. 
It may be varied by a black cock’s hackle and 
silver twist. Taken chiefly from nine to eleven 
in the morning, and from one to three in the 
afternoon. 

_ This, and the several other hackles which we 
have here and hereafter described, being most 
tempting baits, should always be first tried when 
the angler comes to a strange river; and not 
changed till he has found out, and is certain, 
what particular fly is upon the water, 


_ MARCH. Green Peacock Hackte. Greenish 
herl of a peacock; warping, green silk; a black 
hackle over all. Taken from eight to eleven in 
he morning. 

_ Asu-cotourep Dun. Dub with the roots of a 
fox-cub’s tail; .Warp with pale yellow silk > Wing, 
of the pale part of a starling’s feather. Taken 
from eight to eleven, and from one to three. 
This fly, which is also called the VioLer Dun, 
ind Buve Dun, is to be found on almost every 
iver; some particulars of it have been mentioned 
n the note, Part 1. p. 181 ; but here follow some 
servations on it, which deserve to be attended 
It varies much in its colour, according to the 
2ason of the year: in March and September it is 
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called, and that very properly, the Violet Dun, 
for it has often that hue; and therefore, in the 
passage above referred to, we have directed the 
mixing blue-violet crewel with the fox-cub down, 
In April it assumes a pale-ash colour ; and in 
May is of a beautiful lemon-colour, both body 
and wings. In June and July it is blue-black ; 
and from July it insensibly varies, till it becomes 
of its primitive colour, violet dun, which it never 
fails to.do by September. 


APRIL. PEARL-CcoLouR, or HERON Dun. Dub 
with the yellowish or ash-coloured herl of aheron ; 
warp with ash-coloured silk. Wing from the 
short feather of a heron, or from a coot’s wing of 
an ash-colour. Morning and afternoon. 

Buus Dun. Dub with the fur of a water-rat ; 
warp with ash-colour. Wing, of a coot’s feather. 
Morning and afternoon. 


MAY. Sitver-Twist HACKLE. Dub with the 
herl of an ostrich feather; warp with dark green, 
silver twist, and black cock’s hackle over all. 
Taken from nine to eleven, especially in a showery 
day. 

Sooty Dun. Dub with black spaniel’s fur, or 
the herl of an ostrich; warp with green. Wing, 
the dark part of a land-rail or coot. Taken best 
in a showery day, as also in April or June. 

Licur FLamine or SPRING BRowN. Dub with 
light brown of a calf; warp with orange colour ; 
wing of a pale gray mallard’s feather. Taken 
chiefly before sunset ina warm evening: agood fly. 
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Although much is said in the First Part of the 
_ foregoing Dialogues, (vol. 1. p. 198), of the Oak-fly, 
the Author has given but a very superficial description 
of it, and his directions for making it are extremely 
imperfect ; we would therefore recommend the making 


it after the natural Sly, and that according to the 
Sollowing directions :— 


Oak FLy. By some called the Ash-fly (by others, 
_ erroneously, the Hawthorn-fly), The head, which 
is large, of an ash-colour; the upper part of the 
body grayish, with two or three hairs of bright 
brown mixed, and a very little light blue, and 
‘sometimes a hair or two of light green; the tail 
‘part is grayish mixed with orange; wing, of a 
mottled brown feather of a woodcock, partridge, 
or brown hen; hook No.8 or 9, This is the fly 
which is seen much in March, April, May, and 
June, on the body of ash-trees, oaks, willows, 
and thorns growing near the water, standing with 
its head downwards. It is an excellent fly, but 
difficult to imitate, being of many colours, un- 
equally mixed. It takes chiefly in the morning: 
it does not seem to come from any cadis, for it 
never drops in great numbers on the water; and 
he wings are short, and lie flat on the back, like 
e bluebottle or large flesh-fly. 

ORANGE-TAWNEY, ORANGE-BROWN,CAMLET-ELY, 
LDER-FLY, WITHY-FLY, or BAsrarD CApIs. Dub 
with dark brown spaniel’s hair, or calf’s hair that 
shines, or barge-sail; warp. with deep orange ; 
ack hackle under the wing. Wing, of a darkish 
ather of a mallard or starling. Taken chiefly 
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in a morning, before the green drake comes upon 
the water. : 

Huzzarp. Dub with pale lemon-coloured mo- 
hair, or ostrich-feather died yellow; warp with 
yellow; gold twist and yellow hackle over all. 
Wing, of a very pale mallard’s feather dyed of a 
lemon-colour ; the wings large, and longer than 
the body, lying flat on the back. ‘Taken in a 
blustering day, before the May-fly comes in. A fly 
little known, but the most beautiful of the insect 
species that frequent the water. Itis larger than 
the Green-drake; of a beautiful lemon-colour, 
both body and wings, which are four in number, 
and lie close to its back. It is to be met with in 
but few rivers, and is therefore esteemed a great 
curiosity: in those rivers that produce them, they 
appear in great numbers about the latter end of 
April; at which time, and afterwards, the Trouts 
rise at them very eagerly: doubtless this is a true 
water-fly ; it is supposed to be produced from a 
very large cadis. 

DEATH Drake. The body, one herl of black 
ostrich and two of peacock ; silver twist; black 
hackle. Wing, of the dark feather of a mallard, 
of a copper colour. Taken chiefly in an evening, 
when the May-fly is almost gone. 

Yertow Muuer, or Ow1-Fry. The body ofa 
yellow martern’s fur, or ostrich herl dyed buff 
colour. Wing, of the ruddy feather of a young 
peacock’s wing, or pale brown chicken. Taken 
from sunset till ten at night, and from two till 
four in the morning. 


JUNE. The May-flies, most of them, as above. 
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JULY. Minpiing Brown. Made of Calf’s 
hair twisted upon pale yellow silk, for the silk 
to appear. Wing, of a mallard’s feather. 

Dark Brown. Warp with red silk, with a 
deep orange tag at the tail. Wing, of a mallard’s 
feather. ; 

Wittow Cricket, or SMALL Peacock FLy. A 
herl of a green peacock’s feather; warp with 
green silk. Wing, of a starling’s feather longer 
than the body. A morning fly, especially for 
Grayling in rapid rivers. 

PismireE. The body, some few reeves of a 
cock-pheasant’s tail-feather, or ruddy barge-sail, 
_ or brown carpet, or old bear’s hair, towards the 
_ roots, tanned with the weather; one peacock’s 
_ herl may be twisted with it: warp with ruddy 
silk. Wing, the light part of a starling’s feather, 
_ left longer than the body. A killing fly after an 
_ emmet-flight, but not before. 

AUGUST. The Pismire, through this month; 
as also the other flies of the last month. 


SEPTEMBER. Larce rarm Licut Brown. 
The body of light calf or cow’s hair, or seal’s fur 
_ dyed of the colour; warp with ruddy or orange- 
coloured silk. Wing, of a ruddy brown chicken 
large and long. A killing flyinamorning. This 
fly is much upon Hackney river, and is much 
_ruddier there than elsewhere. In the Thames, I 
have caught with it Dace of the largest size, and 
‘in great numbers. Somewhat of its history is 
given in the Notes, p. 49. i 
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No. III. 
'. . (Referred to from Part 11. page 181, n.) 


JANUARY. Sprinc Brack. Body, black 
wool of a sheep’s face, with or without a greenish 
peacock’s herl; warp with brown silk. - Wing, 
the gray feather of a mallard. 

Seconp SprinG Brack. Body, the very black- 
est part of the darkes e’s scut you can pro- 
cure; with or without a greenish peacock’s her ; 
warp with ash-coloured silk. Wing, of a field- 
fare’s feather. This and the other Spring Black 
are best taken in bright weather. 

Buoa! Hert. Body, black rabbit’s scut; black 
of a hare’s scut; greenish peacock’s herl; warp 


with brown silk. Wing, the light part of a field- 


fare’s feather. 

Brack Hackte. Body, pale yellow silk; with 
a black cock’s hackle turned about it. 

Dun Hackte. Body, dun-coloured silk; with 
a dun cock’s hackle. 


‘FEBRUARY. The same flies as are directed 
for the preceding month. — © 


ie MARCH. The same flies as are directed for 
_ the preceding months, and also the 


1 This is a north-country word, and, as I am told, signifies 
a colour resembling that of a mole’s back, which has a bluish 
gloss. I find it is thus explained, in a Catalogue of local 
words communicated in a Letter from Mr. Thoresby, of 
La to Mr. Ray: “ Bloa, black and blue.” Philosophi- 
cal Letters, between the learned Mr. Ray, and several of 
his ingenious correspondents, Octavo, 1718, p. 321. 
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TURKEY Fry, or Marcu Fty, Body, brown 
foal’s hair, tops of the wings of a woodcock, some 
ruddy, others gray, well mixed together ; warp. 
with pink and yellow, or pink and light coloured 


brown silk, twisted together, Wing, of a phea- 
sant-cock’s feather. 


N. B. This, it is supposed, is the Cob-fly, so much cried 
— up in Wales. 


_ APRIL. Licur Broa. Body, light fox-cub 
fur, a little light foal’s hair; a little squirrel’s 
_bloa, and the whitish yellow of the same, all 
these well mixed together; warp with yellow 
silk. Wing, of a light fieldfare’s feather. 
Dun. Body, dunnest filmert? or martern’s fur, 
Indian fox-dun, light dun fox-cub, coarse hair of 
_ the stump of a squirrel’s tail, of a brightish brown 
or yellowish cast; warp with yellow silk. Wing, 
the light feather of a fieldfare. 
Pain Hackte, Body, black ostrich herl, with 
red or black cock’s hackle over it; and, in hot 
weather, add gold twist. Ri, 
_ Rep Hackte. Body, red silk and gold twist, 
and a red cock’s hackle, till June: afterwards 
use orange silk for the body. An excellent fly. 
N.B. This is more properly the Orange-fly. It resembles 
in colour a Seville orange. Wings may be added either of a 
ruddy hen or chicken, or of the softest feather of a rook’s wing: 
the first will give it an orange, the latter a dunnish hue. It 
has four wings, two next the body of a very dark gray colour, 
and two serving as a case over them, sometimes of a dirty 
blackish colour, and sometimes of an orange colour. 5g 


a 


2 Filmart. This isthe animal which Walton, Vol. 1. p. 88, 
alls the fulimart ; but the former is a name by which it is 
ry well known at the furriers. y 
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Bioa WATCHET? is a small fly, and appears on 
the water in a cold day. (Hook No. 9 or 10.) 
The body, fur of a water-rat, black part of a hare’s 
scut, the pale roots cut off, a very little brown 
bear’s hair; warp with pale brown or olive-co- 
loured silk. Wing, of a hen blackbird. 

YELLOW WatcHET. Body, water-rat’s fur, the 
blackest part of a hare’s scut, greenish yellow 
crewel for feet; warp with green silk. Wing, the 
lightest part of a blackbird’s feather. Hook No, 
9 or 10. 

Knorrep Gray GNaAtT. Body, darkest part of 
a hare’s scut, dark brown foal’s hair, dark fur of 
the black of an old fox; warp with gray silk. 
Wing, the bloa feather of a fieldfare. 

GrEEN-TAw. Body, dark part of a hare’s scut, 
and darkest bloa-fur of an old fox; light part of 
a squirrel’s tail, and a hair or two of the coarse 
brownish part of it for feet; warp with ash-co- 
loured silk. Wing, of a hen pheasant. 

Sanp Fiy. Body, dark brown foal’s hair, a 
little bloa squirrel’s fur, and the whitish yellow 
of the same ; warp with yellow silk. Wing, the 
light part of a fieldfare’s feather. 


MAY. The nine foregoing flies directed for 
April; and also the Broa Hert. Body, fox’s 
fur, dark part of a hare’s scut, greenish herl of a 
peacock (if the weather is warm for the season, 
otherwise little or none of the greenish her!) ; 


3 Watchet; Color coeruleus albicans, Skinner. Pale or 
sky-blue. 
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warp with brown silk. Wing, of a starling’s 
feather, 

| Dun. Body, dunnish bloa fur of an old fox, 

mixed with pale yellow, the ends of the hairs of 

_ an old fox almost red, some coarse hairs taken 

_ out of the tail or brush; warp with yellow. 

_ Wing, starling’s feather. 

_ Stone Gnar. Body, the roots of the darkest 

_ part of a hare’s scut, the top or ends being cut 

_ off; warp with ash-coloured silk. Wing, a black- 
bird’s feather. 

Licut Bios. Body, light fur of an old fox, 
mixed with pale yellow crewel ; warp with pale 
yellow silk. Wing, light feather of a jay. 

ORANGE Brown. Body, orange-coloured wool, 
with bright brown bear’s hair mixed; warp with 
orange silk. Wing, of a starling’s feather. 

Peacock Hackie. Body, peacock’s ruddy 
herl; red cock’s hackle; warp with red silk. 

Back Hert. Body, biltiek herl of an ostrich, 

and ruddy herl of a peacock, twisted together ; 
warp with brown silk. Wing, the light feather 
of a fieldfare. 

PEWET, or LApwine’s Toppinc. Body, pea- 
cock’s herl, and that of a lapwing’s crown fea- 
ther, twisted together; warp with red silk. Wing, 

the red feather of a partridge’s tail. 
_ Rep Hert. Body, two herls of a peacock, 
_ twisted together; warp with ruddy silk. Wing, 
the red feather of a partridge’s tail. 


> 


JUNE. The Dun, Stone-gnat, Light bloa, 
_ Orange brown, Peacock hackle, Black herl, 
_ Pewet’s topping, and Red her! of the last month, 
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go also through this. There are likewise taken 
the 

WuirrerisH. Body, the root end of the white 
part of a hare’s scut, light gray foal’s hair, or 
camel’s hair, towards the tail, the dark part of a 
hare’s scut with some brown hairs mixed; pea- 
cock’s herl for the head; warp with white silk, 
Wing, the feather of a seamew. 

Licut Gray. Body, fur of the inner part of a 
rabbit’s leg, the lightest of the dark part of a hare’s 
scut; warp with ash-coloured silk. Wings, light 
gray mallard’s feather. 


JULY. The Peacock hackle, Black herl, 
Pewet’s topping, and Red herl of May and June, 
and the Whitterish and Light gray of the last 
month, serve also for this. And to those add the 

Brown. Body, hair of a very light brown or 
reddish calf or spaniel, and light bear’s hair, 
mixed ; warp with pale orange. . Wing, the fea- 
ther of a land-rail. 


AUGUST. The Peacock hackle, and the 
three following flies of May and the two subse- 
quent months, and the brown of the Jast month, 
serve also for this: in which also are taken the 

Gray Fry. Body, light gray foal’s hair mixed 
with the dark part of a hare’s scut; warp with 
gray silk. Wing, a hen pheasant’s feather. 

Brack Ant-Fry. Body, darkest part of a 
hare’s scut, and dark brown wool, or sheep’s 
russet, equally mixed, and one single ruddy herl | 
of a peacock, all twisted together; warp with 
copper-coloured silk. Wing, a fieldfare’s feather. 
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Brown Anv-Fry. Body, bright brown bear’s 
_ hair, much weather beaten. Almost of an orange- 
colour towards the tail; and, therefore, a few 
hairs of a light brown, or flame-coloured calf or 
_ spaniel’s hair, to be added in the tail part; warp 
with orange-coloured silk. Wing, the light fea- 
ther of a fieldfare or starling. . 


Norr. The Black and the Brown Ant Fly I have studied 
to imitate with other materials (and have found them 
succeed very well), made as follows: 

_ Black Ant. Brown bear’s hair, anda little 
gray squirrel’s hair next the roots, peacock herl ; 

warp with copper-colour or ash. 

__ Brown Ant. Light barge-sail, seal’s fur and 
brown bear’s hair, peacock herl; warp with 

orange. Wings of this and the former, starling’s 

feather ; longer than the body. 


No. IV. 

(Referred to from Part 11. page 181, n.) 
FEBRUARY. Prime Dun. Dubbing, of the 
down of a fox-cub, warped with sad ash-coloured 
silk. Wings, of the feather got from the quill of 
a'shepstare’s wing. This fly is made little: but 
there is another, made of the same dubbing, 
larger by far. 


MARCH. The same flies as are taken in Fe- 
bruary will be taken in March; and also those 
hereafter mentioned. 


yi 


1 The reader is to note, that shepstare, stare, and starling, 
are words synonymous: vid. Minsheu’s Dict. voce Stare. 
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MoortsH Brown. Dubbing, of the wool of a 
black sheep: warped with red silk. Wings, of 
the feather got from a partridge wing. 

Paim Fry. Dubbing, of the hair of a brown 
spaniel, got on the outside of the ear, and a lit- 
tle sea-green wool mixed; warped with brown 
cloth-coloured silk. Wings, of a shepstare’s quill- 
feather. 

GrEEN-TAIL. Dubbing, of the brown hair of 
a spaniel, got on the outside of the ear; but a 
little, in the end of the tail, must be all of sea- 
green wool, without mixture. Wings, as the 
last. 


APRIL. Bricut Bear. Dubbing, of bright 
bear’s hair warped with sad cloth-coloured silk. 
Wings, of a shepstare’s quill feather. Others 
dub the body with yellow silk, which is better. 

Yettow Dun. Dubbing, of yellow wool, and 
ash-coloured fox-cub down mixed together; dub- 
bed with yellow silk. Wings, of the feather of a 
shepstare’s quill. Others dub it with dun bear’s 
hair, and the yellow fur got from a martern’s skin, 
mixed together, and with yellow silk. Wings, 
of a shepstare’s quill feather. 

Make two other flies, their bodies dubbed as 
the last; but in the one mingle sanded hog’s 
down, and in the other black hog’s down. Wings, 
of a shepstare’s quill feather. 

And there is also taken an excellent fly, made 
of dun bear’s hair, yellow martern’s fur, sanded 
hog’s down, and black hog’s down, all mixed in 
an equal proportion together; warped with yel- 
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low silk. Wings, of the feather of a shepstare’s 
quill. 
These several flies, mentioned for April, are 


very good, and will be taken all the spring and 
Summer, 


MAY. Tuorn Fry. Dubbing, of black lamb’s 
_ wool; warped with black silk, Wings, of a 
mallard’s light gray feather. 


Nore. That in all instances where mallard’s feathers are 
directed to be used for wings, they must be those of the 
wild, and not the tame mallard. 


_ Kvop Fry. Dubbing, of the down of an otter- 
cub and the herl of a peacock ; warped with 
black silk. Wings, of the light gray feather of a 
mallard. 

Fern-Bup. This fly is got on fern, and the 
natural one is very good to dib with. It has a 
short thick body, of a very sad greenish colour, 
and two pair of wings; the uppermost are hard, 
_and sometimes taken off, but the undermost dia- 
phanous. And it is dubbed with the herl of a 
peacock, and very sad green silk, Wings, of 
the feather of a fieldfare’s quill got out of the 
wing. 

Littte Dun. Dubbing, of an otter’s fur ; 
warped with ash-coloured silk. Wings, of a shep- 
stare’s quill feather. 

YELLOw May-Fty. Dubbing, of yellow wool, 
mixed with yellow fur of a martern; warped with 
yellow silk. Wings, of the lightest coloured fea- 
ther of a throstle. 
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JUNE. Brack Mince, or GNAt. Dubbing, 
of the down of a mole ; warped with black silk. 
Wings, of a light gray shepstare’s quill feather. 

Gray Mince, or Gnat. Dubbing, of the down 
of a sad gray cat, or sad gray camel's hair ; warp- 

_ed with gray silk. Wings, of the gray feather of 
a mallard. 

Purpte Fty. Dubbing, of purple wool, and a 
little bear’s hair mixed, sometimes no bear’s hair 
at all. Wings, of a shepstare’s quill feather. 
Warped with purple silk. 

Sanp Fiy. Dubbing, of the wool gotten off the 
flank of a black sheep; warped with black silk. 
Wings, of the sad-coloured feather of a throstle 
quill, Others make the body of the feather of a 
heron’s neck. 

Mackerit, Dubbing, of light brown camel’s 
hair warped with black silk. Wings, of a red 
cock’s feather. 


JULY. Bive Dun. Dubbing, of the down of 
a water-mouse, and the bluish dun of an old fox, 
mixed together; warped with sad ash-coloured 
silk. Wings, of a shepstare’s quill feather. 


AUGUST. Buss Brown. Dubbing, of the 
light brown hair’ of a cur. The head, black. 
Wings, of the feather of a red hen. Warped 
with orange-coloured silk. 

HeartH Fry. Dubbing, of the wool of an old 
black sheep ; with some gray hairs in it for the 
body and head. Wings, of a light shepstare’s 
quill feather ; warped on with black silk. 
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'  fPismire-FLty. Dubbing, of bright brown bear’s 
hair; warped with red silk. Wings, of the saddest 
_ coloured shepstare’s quill feather. A good fly. 


of the down of a mouse, for body and head; 
warped with sad ash-coloured silk. Wings of a 
- sad-coloured shepstare’s quill feather. 


No. V. 


(Referred to from Part 1. page 202, n.) 
_ TEN YEARS, ONE MONTH, AND FIVE DAYS’ ANGLING. 


Fisu taken in the counties of Carmarthen 
and Glamorgan, commencing 11th 
April, 1753, to the 10th April, 
+ IGE, InchUBIVE... b,c cece aodeseed. 6272 
Ditto in the counties of Pembroke, Car- 
marthen, Glamorgan, and Derby, 
from 11th April, 1754, to 24th 
October following..............seeess 3758 
1756 Ditto in the counties of York, Salop, 
- and Glamorgan...... Ha obophduceduevunn 3739 
1757 Fish taken in the county of Gluaion 
{ ZAM) ..vsssgce dcdebievaninnbaen Spades peacpinwe 9272 
1758 Ditto in the counties of Glamorgan, 
Brecon, Radnor, and Hereford... 7762 
1759 Ditto in the same counties....... Pag 3490 
(1760 Ditto in the county of Glamorgan.... 2150 
_ 1761 Ditto in the same county..............65 2522 
VOL, I. T 


y 


SEPTEMBER. Lirrie Brue Dun. Dubbing, | 
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1762 Ditto in the counties of Glamorgan 

-* and, Carmapthen ......0...s00++000 soe, S183 

1763. Ditto in the county of Carmarthen... 3158 
1764 Ditto in the county of Carmarthen, to 
23d July, being my last day’s 

ee” angling in the principality.......... 1814 


‘The whole given to the public 47120 


“—— * sour eee 

The rich, the poor, the sick, and the healthy 
have tasted of the labour of my hands. 

In the first nine months in the year 1751, I took 
in the counties of Pembroke and Carmarthen 
above a thousand trouts: and though I have 
taken trouts in every month in the year since, 
yet I could not, in any one year, reach that 
number. Perhaps I have done it before 1751; 
but I did not then keep an account all the year 
round, only noted those days in which I had 
diversion more than common. 

N.B. There were some pike and chub, eel and 
flounder taken, which are not noted in the above 
account’. 

1 If I had the honour of an acquaintance with this keen and 
laborious sportsman, I might. possibly at times have checked 
him in the ardour of his pursuit, by reminding him of that ex- 
cellent maxim, “Ne quid nimis,” i. e. Nothing too much. 
The pleasure of angling consists not so much in the number of 
fish we catch, as in the exercise of our art, the gratification of 
our hopes, and the reward of our skill and ingenuity : were it 
possible for an angler to be sure of every cast of his fly, so 
‘that for six hours together his hook should never come home 


without a fish at it, angling would be no more a recreation than 
the sawing of stone or the pumping of water. 
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- No. VIv 
Additional Ruies and Cautions. 


1. WHEN you have hooked a fish, never suffer 
him to run out with the line ; but keep your rod 
bent, and as near perpendicular as you can; by 
this method the top plies to every pull he makes, 
and you prevent the straining of your line for the 
same reason. 

_. 2, Never raise a large fish out of the water by 
taking the hair to which your hook is fastened, or 
indeed any part of the line, into your hand; but 
ither put a landing-net under him, or, for want 
f that, your hat: you may indeed, in fly-fishing 
lay hold of your line to draw a fish to you, but 
this must be done with caution. 

3. Your silk for whipping hooks and other fine 
work must be very small ; use it double, and wax 
it, and indeed any other kind of binding, with 
shoemaker’s wax, which of all wax is the tough- 
est, and holds best: if your wax is too stiff, temper 
it with tallow. 

4. If for strong fishing you use grass, which 
when you can get it fine is to be preferred to gut, 
remember always to soak it about an hour in 
water before you use it; this will make it tough, 
nd prevent its kinking. 

_ 5. Whenever you begin fishing, wet the ends of 
the joints of your rod, which, as it makes them 
swell, will prevent their loosening. And, 

-. 6. If you happen with rain or otherwise to wet 
your rod, so that you cannot pull the joints asun- 
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der, turn the ferule a few times round in the flame 
of a candle, and they will easily separate. 

7. Before you fix the loop of bristle to your 
hook in order to make a fly, to prevent its draw- 
ing, be sure to singe the ends of it in the flame of 
a candle; do the same by the hair to which at 
any time you whip a hook. 

8. Make flies in warm weather only, for in cold 
your waxed silk will not draw. 

9. In rainy weather, or when the season for 
fishing is over, repair whatever damage your 
tackle has sustained. 

10. Never regard what bunglers and slovens 
tell you; but believe that neatness in your tackle, 
and a nice and curious hand in all your work, 
especially in fly-making, are absolutely necessary, 

11. Be ever so provided as to be able to help 
yourself in all exigencies ; nor deem it a small 
incivility to interrupt your companion in his sport, 
by frequently calling to him to lend you a plum- 
met or a knife, or to supply you with a hook, a 
float, a few shot, or any thing else that you ought 
to be furnished with before you set out for your 
recreation. 

12. Never fish in any water that is not common, 
without leave of the owner, which is seldom de- 
nied to any but those who do not deserve it. 

13. If at any time you happen to be overheated 
with walking or other exercise, avoid small 
liquors, especially water, as you would poison, 
and rather take a glass of rum or brandy; the 
instantaneous effects whereof, in cooling the body 
and quenching drought, are amazing. 
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14. Never be tempttd in the pursuit of your 
recreation to wade, at least not as I have seen 

some do, to the waist. This indiscreet practice 
has been known to bring on fevers that have ter- - 
-minated in abscesses, and endangered the loss of 
a limb. 

15. Never, to preserve the character of an ex- 
pert Angler, be guilty of that mean practice of 
buying fish! of such of your fellow sportsmen as 
have had better success than yourself; thereby 
giving occasion for that bitter sarcasm, the more 
bitter for being true, “ They were caught with a 
silver hook.” 

16. Remember that the wit and invention of 
mankind were bestowed for other purposes than 
to deceive silly fish ; and that however delightful 
angling may have been made to appear by the 
foregoing pages, it ceases to be innocent when 
used otherwise than as a mere recreation. 

17. Lastly, when seated under a shady tree, 
on the side of a pleasant river, or moving about 
on the banks of it, thou art otherwise pursuing 
thy recreation; when the gliding of waters, the 
singing of birds, the bleating of flocks, the lowing 
of cattle, and the view of delightful prospects, 


1 There are others to whom this caution against buying fish 
may be useful. One of the greatest temptations to the fishing 
with unlawful nets in the Thames, near London, is the high 

rice which by an artifice some of the scaly kinds of fish, that 
_ 1s to say, roach and dace, are made to fetch; for the takers of 
such first scrape off the scales, and sell them by the pound to 
the necklace-makers (who make thereof a kind of amalgama, 
with which they cover wax beads, and thereby imitate pear's ; ) 
and having so done, they ery the smallest and very refuse of 
the fish about the streets, and sell them to ignorant house- 
_ keepers for gudgeons. 
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and the various occupations of rural industry, 
shall dispose thee to thought and reflection ; let 
the beauties of nature, the power, wisdom, and 
goodness of the Almighty, as manifested in the 
production of his creatures, the order and course 
of his providence in their preservation, the re- 
wards of a good life, and the certainty of thy end, 
be the subjects of thy meditation. 


No. VII. 
ECLOGA PISCATORIA. 


[A MeErasrasio, ut dicitur.] 


CANDIDA vite 
Gaudia nescit 

Ah miser! ille, 
Qui requievit 
Littore nunquam . 
Mollis arene 
‘Pone reclinis ; 
Grata Favoni 
Quum levis aura, 


Unda relucet, 
Fractaque Phoebes 
/Equore glauco 
Ludit imago 
Lactea, splendet 
Sub tremebundo 
Lumine pontus. 

Et tua, Triton, 
Buccina torta 


Vespere sero 
Fluctibus orta, 
Flamine leni 
Pectore mulcens 
f/Equora crispat : 
Nox ubi fuscis 
Evolat alis, 

Quot micat ardens 
Ignibus ether 


Nocte silenti 
Littora complet, 
(Blanda palustris 
Fistula cede, 
Pan, licet Arcas 
Inflet avenam!) 
Saxaque laté 
Reddere discunt 
Doridos ignes, 


Leucothoesve, 
Vel Galathez 
Grata Sicano 
Furta sub antro, 
Que fovet ulnis 
Acida Divum ; 
Dumque natanti 
Lumine languens 
Murmure leni, 
Basia sugens 

~ Comprimit arctée. 
Pectore pectus 
Aurea nympheé ; 
Spretus amator 
(Ardua moles) 
Heu fremit atrox 
Ore cruento, 
Cunctaque laté 
Voce tonanti 


_ Semifer implet: 


(Scylla relatrat 
/Etna remugit) 
Tum furibundis 
Passibus errans, 
Sanguinolentum 
Luminis orbem 
Seve volutans, 
Singula lustrat, 
Cernere si qua 
Possit amantes, 
Raptaque dextra 
Pallida membra 
Fulminis instar 
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Fragens heu! heu!. 


Vindice saxo. 
Ergo age tandem 
Spernere mitte 
Gurgitis almi ~ 
Littora grata, 
Gratior ipsa 
Rustica Phylli, 
Ipsa Dione, 
Ipsa puelli 
Arcitenentis 
Aurea mater, ~ 


Aurea que nunc. © 


Ore nitenti 
Numina captat ; 
Blanda marine 
Filia spume 
Edita ponto est: 


Nunc quoque pontum 


(/Ethere spreto) 
Seepe revisens 
Alite curru 
Diva serenis 
Labitur undis, 
Collaque olorum 
Floribus atque 
Flectit habena ; 
/Eolus Euro 
Lora frementi 
Contrahit arcté ; 
At tibi laxat, 
Alme Favoni, 
Purpureisque ‘ 


an 
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Exsilis alis, 
Moxque reportans 
Conjugis horto © 
Sive rosarum 
Vel hyacinthi 
Fundis odores. 
Grandia cete 
Gaudia vasta 
Saltibus edunt 
Incompostis, 
O Venus alma, 
Teque salutant, 
Et maris equor 
Impete leto 
Sydera ad alta 
Naribus efflant. 
O mea vita, 
Ocyus adsis, 
Molle latusque 
Littore fulta, 
Prospice mecum 
Colle propinquo 
Subsilientes 
Lanigerarum 
Ubera circum 
Molliter agnas ; 
Pendula lino 


Et tibi dextram 
Armet arundo; 
Hamus aduncus 
Fluctuet unda: 
Mox genus ecce 
Omne natantum 
(Squammea pubes 
Ex latebrosis ~ 
Advena fundis) 
Prepete pinnd 
Trans maris equor 
Ultro requiret 
Humida nostree 
Lina puelle ; 
Crine madentes 
Et tibi fundent 
Naiades ude 
Divite dextra, 
Mille colorum 
Munera conchas, 
Sanguine multo 
Tincta coralla 
Gurgitis imi 
Splendida dona, 
Doridos almz 
Leeve tributum }, 


1 This eclogue, which on account of its excellence is here 
inserted, was communicated by a learned friend to the editor 
of this work (1760); but it does not occur in any of the edi- 


tions of Metastasio’s Works. 
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Addison, Mr. ii. 22. 

Air, praise of the element of, 
i. 81. 

Alfred, King, alters the course 
of the River Lee, ii. 61, x. 
Aldrovandus Ulysses, i. 179, 2. 
Amos, the Prophet, an Angler, 

i. 115. 

Angler, the Apparel of an, i. 
O77, n. 

Angler, dress of, in the last 
age, li. 72, n. 

Angler’s wish, i. 203. 

Angling allowed to Church- 
men, i. 118. 

Angling, Laws of, ii. 221. 

Angling, Lines in praise of, by 

' Jo. Davors, esq. i. 123. 

Angling, practised by ladies, 
in St. James’s Parkin Charles 
II.’s reign, ii. 68, 2. 

Ant-fly, ii. 108. 

Antony and Cleopatra made 
Angling a recreation, i. 116. 

Antonia the wife of Drusus, i. 
214. 

April, artificial Flies for, ii. 182. 

Apostles, four of them Fisher- 
men, i. 113. 

Artificial Fly superior to a na- 
tural one in windy weather, 
ii. 104. 

Artificial Flies, materials ne- 
cessary to make, i. 101. 

Ashbourn, Derbyshire, ii. 128. 

Ash-grub, ii. 212. 

Ashmole, Elias, i. 105. 

Ash-coloured Dun, ii. 181. 

Assafeetida used by some An- 


glers to make the Baits at- 
tractive, i. 298. 

Avgust, artificial Flies for, ii. 
198. 


Bag, i. 102, x. 

Baits, how to ascertain what 
Bait Fish are apt to take, ii. 
37. 

Baits, effects of the use of im- 
proper, i. 229, 2. 

Baits, tne oil of ivy-berries, 
&c. said to attract Fish; how 
to use, i. 227. 

Bait, ii. 44. 

Barbel, how to fish for, ii. 1. 

Barbel, spawn of, dangerous, 
ii. 3. 

Barbel, how to bait for. ii. 4. 

Barbel, his haunts, ii. 6, 2. 

Barbe}, anecdotes, relating to 
the, ii. 6, 2. ; 

Barker, Mr. Thomas, his di- 
rections for fly-fishing, i. 186. 

Barm-F'ly, ii. 19. 

Barnes, or Bernes, 
Julyans, i. 18. 

Bede, an account of, i. 281, 2. 

Beggars, curious division of 
money by, i. 205. 

Beggar’s daughter of Bethnal 
Green, extract from ballad 
of, ii. 87. 

Bentley Brook, ii. 133. 

Beresford Hall, ii. 135. ° 

Bishop-Fish,story of the, i. 108. 

Bishop-Fish, an account of the, 
i. 108, 2. 


Dame 
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Black-Fly, ii. 186. 

Black hackle, ii. 198. 

Bleak, how to fish for, ii. 11. 

Bloa herl-Fly, ii. 240.” 

Blue dun, ii. 198. 

Book for materials for Fly- 
making, i. 193, 2. 

Boteler, Dr. an account of, i. 
202, n. 


Bowlker, Richard, i. 177, 232, 


2. HN. O08, 2. 

Bream, observations on, and 
directions how to catch, i. 

Bream, considered a great 
rarity in Henry V.’s time, 
i. 263, n. f 

Brown Guat, how to make, ii. 
197. 

Browne, Moses, ii. 23, 7. 


Cadis, Yellow, how to bait 
with for Trout, ii. 48. 

Cadis worms, ii. 45. 

Camlet-Fly, ii. 195. 

Camel Brown Fly, ii. 199. 

Cardanus, Hieronymus,i.244,7. 

Carp, how to fish for, i. 251. 

Carp, when brought to Eng- 
land, i. 251. 

Carp, amazing size of, in Ger- 
many, i. 253. 

— destroyed by frogs, i. 
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Carp, how to dress, i. 261. 
Carp, ground-bait for, i. 258, 
259. 266. 
Carp, breed best in ponds with 
other fish, ii. 67. 
Casaubon, Dr. i. 104, 2. 
Caussin, Nicholas, ii. 83. — 
Chalkhill’s, John, angling song, 
by author of songs on an- 
gling, i. 163, tel: 
Chamblet-Fly, ii. 153. 
Char, where caught, i. 200. | 
Chub, how to fish for, i, 136. 
Chub, how to dress, i. 136. 
Coble, basket, so named, i. 
210, x. : 
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Cockspur worms, ii. 45. 

bart og eae uae or straw-worm, 
ii, 46. 

Coriate, Tom, account of, ii. 
140 


Coridon’s song, i. 163. 

Cork or float-fishing, ii. 50 2. 

Cony-Fish, i. 106. 

Cotton, Charles, the elder, 
Lord Clarendon’s character 
of, ii. 06. 

Cotton, Charles, jun. sent to 
college, ii. 07. 

Cotton, Charles, life of, ii. 97. 

Cotton’s fishing-house, a de- 
scription of, il. 146. 

Cotton’s stanzas entitled Con- 
tentation, addressed to Wal- 
ton, li. 114. 

Cotton, author and translator 
of various works, ii. 104. 
beh ‘criticism on ditto, ii. 

10 


Cow-dung-Fly, ii. 187. 
Cow-lady-Fly, ii. 187. 
Cowley, lines by, ii. 88, 2. ~ 


. Cuttle-Fish, i. 109. 


Dace, how to fish for, ii. 20. 
Dace, some baits as Roach, ii. 


38. 

Daping, dabbing, or dibbing, 
ii. 153. 

Dark brown Fly, ii. 183, x. 

Dead-bait for Pike, i. 244. 

December, artificial Flies for, 
ii. 200. 

Derbyshire, famous for Trout, 
ii. 126. 

Derbyshire, account of the 
principal Rivers in, ii. 132. 

Dew-worm, i. 168. 2. 


Dock-worm, i. 169. 


Donne, Dr. John, i. xxxvi. 
Dove River, famous for Trout 


-. and Grayling, ii. 137. 


Drake-Fly, dark, i. 186. 
Drayton, Michael, i. 223. 

Du Bartas, lines of, 1.107, 108. 
Dubravius Janus, i. 236. 


INDEX, 


Ducks destructive to the spawn 
sa" zones fry in fish-ponds, 
ii. 


Dun-Fly, great, i. 185, ii. 176. 
Dun-Fly, little, ii. 179. 
Dun-Fly, blue, ii. 177. - 

Dun Cut-Fly, ii. 186. 

Dun Grasshopper, ii. 197. 


Earth, commendation of, i. 87. 

Eels, various kinds of, ii. 21. 

Eels, destructive to young 
ducks, i. 284, 2. 

Fels, snigling for, i. 285. 

Eels, how to dress, i. 286. 

Eel, the large one caught at 
Peterborough, i. 287. 

Eels, haunts of the, i. 288, 7. 

Hels considered dangerous 
food, i. 287. 

ees how. bred—baits for, i. 

Eels, how to fish for, i. 289. . 

Flianns, Claudius, i. 109, 2. 

Emanuel College, Cambridge, 
a Carp of a great age at, i. 
955, nN. 

Ephemeron, an account of the, 
1.177, 2. 

Esperon, life of the Duke a’, 
li. 101. 


Feathers principally used ‘in 
making flies, i. 192. 

ae a artificial flies for, ii. 
1 


75. 

Fence Months, i. 130. 

Fern-bud Fly, ii. 247. 

Fern-Fly, ii. 198. 

Fields near Leominster, pe- 
culiarity of, i. 214. 

Fish, the hearing of, i. 213, 2. 

Fish. furnished with parts of 
generation: reference to 
‘Works on, i. 235, 236. 

Fish, uncommon, dissected by 
Wharton, ii. 62. 

Fishing at the Top, ii. 172. 

Fishing at the Top continued, 
ii. 192. 
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Fishing, unlawful manner of, 
ii. 202. 

Fish ponds, and how to order 
them, ii. 64, 7. 

Flesh-Fly, ii, 196. 

Fletcher, Phineas, account of, 
ii. 21. 

Fletcher, extract from his Pur- 
ple Island, ii. 21, 2. 

Flies, the kind used for Trout- 
fishing, i. 176. 186. 

Flies of prey, i. 176. 

Flies, natural, for fishing with, 
li. 152. 

Float-fishing, ii. 50, 2. 

Flounder, how to catch, i. 200. 

Fly, artificial, how to make, ii. 
154. 159. 

Fly, kinds noticed by Walton, 
1. 185. 

Fly-fishing, Cotton’s directions 
for, ii. 152. 

Fly-fishing, mode of throwing 
the line, ti. 73, 74. 

Fly-fishing in windy weather, 
best in the still deeps, ii. 203. 

Frogs destroy the young fry in 
fish ponds, ii. 60. 

Frogs, several kinds of, de- 
structive to Pike, i. 240. 

Fulimart or Felmart, i. 88. 


Garrick, Mrs, i. 253, 2. 

Gay, John, a lover of angling, 
il. 27, n. 

Gay, extract from his Rural 
Sports, ii. 27, 2. 

Gentles, how to breed, and 
method of keeping, ii. 35. 
George, the Lesser, preserved 

by Walton, i. liii. 
Gerard John, account of, i. 
281, n. 
Gesner, Conrade, account of, 
i. 107, 2. 
Gipsies, a curious division of 
money by a gang of, i. 205. 
Gnat, Bright Dun, ii. 174. 
Gold and Silver Fish, ii. 55, 2. 
Grass, Indian, how to use it, 
ii. 75, 7. 
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Grasshopper, i. 145. 

Grasshopper, green, how to 
make, ii. 107. 

Graves used as a bait, ii: 4, 2. 

Grayling or Umber, directions 
how to fish for, i. 216. 

Grayling, the best baits for, i. 
210, 2. 

Grayling, when in season, ii. 
163. 160. 

Great Dan-Fly, ii. 176. 

Great Blue Dun-Fly, ii. 177. 

Great Whirling Dun-Fly, ii. 


180, 2. 
Great Hackle-Fly, ii. 176. 186. 
Green Peacock Hackle, ii. 235. 
Green Grasshopper, ii. 197. 
Green Tail-Fly, ti. 242. 
Green Drake-Fly, ii. 187. 
Green, how to make an artifi- 
cial, ii. 190. 
Gray-Drake, ii. 191. 
Gray-Drake-Fly, ii. 191, 7. 
Grub, good bait for Roach, 
Dace, &c. ii. 34. 
Gudgeon, observations on the, 
li. Q, 


Hackle-Fly, lesser, ii. 176. 
Hairs, how to dye, ii. 74. 
Hakewill, Dr. i. 213. 
Hanson, Toot, ii. 141. 
Harry-Long-Legs-Fly, ii. 199. 
Harvie, Ch. verses by, i. 201. 
Hawks, the several kinds of, 
described, i. 86. 
Hawthorn-Fly, i. 193. 
Hearing of Fish, i. 213. 
Hearth-Fly, ii. 248. ie 
Henmoor, or Schoo Brook, ii. 
131. 
Herbert, George, i. xliii. 
Herbert, verses by, i. 106. 
Herbert, Mr. verses by, i. 199. 
Herbert, Lord, of Cherbury, i. 
85, 2. 
Hermit Fish, i. 109. i 
Hern, or Heron, caught with 
a hook, baited, ii. 12. 
Hind, James, the English Gus- 
man, an account of, i. 200, 7. 


Hook, method of whipping on 
a, ii. 42, 2. 

Hooker, Richard, Biographi- 
cal account of, i. x1. 

Horseflesh-Fly, ii. 184. 

Hortensius weeps at the death 
of a Lamprey, i. 782. 

Hunting, the commendation 
of, i. 87, 88. 

Huzzard-F ly, ii. 238. 


Jacks, Pikes so called, i. 245. 

James I, an enemy to tobacco, 
ii. 144, 2. 

January, artificial flies for, ii. 


Indian Grass for Hook-lines, 
li. 75, 2. 

Jonson, Ben, an enemy to to- 
bacco, ii. 144, 2. 

Isabella colour described, ii. 
181. 

June, artificial flies for, ii. 248. 

July, artificial flies for, ii. 248. 


Kennet River, i. 216, 2. 

King, Henry, bishop of Chi- 
chester, i, lv. 

Kipper, explanation of the 
word, i. 22). 

Kirby, Charles, maker of ex- 
cellent hooks, ii. 43, 2. 

Knop-Fly, ii. 247. 

Knotted Gray Gnat, ii. 242. 


Lamprey, its longevity, i. 2e¢. 

Last-Spring, a species of the 
Trout, i. 220, 2. 

Lawes, Mr. Henry, account 
of, ii. 25, 2. 

Laws of Angling, ii. 220. 


‘Lea River, Walton’s principal 


resort, i. xii. 
Lebault, Mons. author of 
“« Maison Rnstique,” ii. 64. 
Ledger Bait, i. 239. 
Lesser Hackle-Fly, ii. 176. 
Lessins, Leonard, account of, 
i. 184. ; 
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Lever, Sir Ashton, i. 105. 

** Like hermit poor,” song of, 
i. 203. 

Line, how to throw in fly-fish- 
ing, ii. 156. 

Line, directions for making, 
ii. 70. 

Live baits, i. 239. 

Live baits for Pike, i. 239. 

Live snap, i. 247, 2 

vaio the, how te fish for, ii. 


3 
Lobel, Matthias de, an account 
of, 1. 281, 2. 
Lob-Worm, i. 168. 
Luce or Pike, observations on, 
and directions how to fish 
for, i. 230. 


Mackeril-Fly, ii. 248. 
Macrobius Aurelius, i. 93. 
March, Artificial Flies for, ii. 
184. 
Markham, Gervaise, i. 07. 
Marlow, Christopher, i. 153, 7. 
Martial, epigram of, i, 214. 
Materials for Vly-making, i. 


191, 2. 4 

Matthiolus, Petrus Andreas, 
ii. 55, 2. 

May, artificial flies for, ii, 199. 

May-Fly, how to make an arti- 
ficial, 1. 189. 

Medway, river, ii. 60. 

Mercator, Gerard, i. 144. 2. 

Milkmaid’s song, 1. 156. 

Milkmaid’s answer, i. 158. 

. Miller’s Thumb, or Bull’s 
Head, ii. 54. 

Minnow or Penk, how to bait 
with, i. 172. 

Minnow or Penk, how to fish 
for, how to dress, i ii. 52. 

Monk-Fish, i, 108. 

Moorish-Fly, i. 186. 

Morelands, ii. 142. 

Moulin, Peter du, i. 101. 

Mullet, i. 111. 


Natural Fly. of fishing with a, 
i. 198. ii. 152. 
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New River, the best Eels taken - 
in, i. 280, 2. 

Night-Fishing for Trout, i. 187. 

N “ee singing describ- 
ed, i 

North, Hon. Roger, Discourse 
of fish and fish-ponds, ii. 


69, x. 

Northumberland Trout, i. 148. 

November, artificial flies for, 
ii. 200. 

Nowel, Dr. Dean of St. Paul’s, 
some account of, i. 118, 2. 


Oak-Fly, i. 196—198. 

Oak-Worm, i. 169, x. 

October, artificial flies for, ii. 
1 


OQ. 
Oftiey, John, i. xix. 
~~ used for baits, i. 227. 244. 


Oldys, W. the first biographer 
of Cotton, ii. 95, 

Orange-Fly, ii. 107. 

Otter, observations on the, i. 


126. 
Owl-Fly, ii. 196. 


Palmer-Fly, to make a, ii. 175. 

Palmer, or plain Hackle, how 
to make a, ii. 175, 2. 

Palmer-Worm, i. 189. 

Parrot-Fish, i. 106. 

Pastes for Chub, i. 141. 

Pastes for Carp, 1. 259. 

Pastes for Tench, i. 270. 

Pastes for Roach, &c. ii, 32. 

Paternoster Line. ii. AS, 908 

Peacock-Fly, ii. 186. 

nee bani how to make a, 
ii. 197. 

Pearl colour, or Heron Dan, 
ii. 236. 

Penk or Minnow. observations 
on the, i. 172. ii. 52. 

Perch, directions how to catch, 
i, 273. 

— has a medicinal quality, 


274. 
Pana baits for, ii. 276. 
Peucerus, Gasper, i. 200. 
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Pigeons, the carriers of letters, 
1. 84. 

Pike or Luce, observaticns on, 
and directions how to fish 
for, i. 230. 241. 

Pike, their great age, i. 231, 2. 

Pike, their voracity, i. 232. 

Pike, the bite of, venomous, i. 
235. 

Pike, said to be destroyed by 
Frogs, i. 236, 237. 

Pike Pool, description of, ii. 
170. 

Piscator’s song, ii. 14. 

Piscator’s song in praise of 
angling, i. 165. 

Piper Cadis, ii. 47, 2. 

Pismire- Fly, ii. 239. 

Plain Hackle-Fly, ii. 241. 

Poison-Fish, i. 106. 

Pope or Ruffe, observations 
on, ii. 10. 

Prime Dun-Fly, ii. 245. 

Purple-Fly, ii. 248. 


Randolph, Mr. Themas, Quo- 
tation from his Poems, ii. 
26. n. 

Red Brown Lesser, ii. 175. 

Red Brown-Fly, ii.175. 

Red Hackle-Fly, ii. 241. 

Red Herl-Fly, ii. 243. 

Reliquz Wottoniane, i. xiv. 

Rivers, observations on seve- 
ral, and on Fish, ii.-57. 

Rivers, the principal in Eng- 
land described, in one of 
Drayton’s Sonnets, ii. 61. 

Rivers, the wonders of, con- 
templated, i. 101. 

Roach, how to fish for, ii. 29. 

Roach, the largest caught in the 
Thames—Season for, ii. 30. 2. 

Roach, baits for, ii. 32. 36. 

Roach, their haunts, ii. 38. 2. 

Rocque, made topographer to 
Frederic. Prince of Wales, 
li. 58, 2. 

Rod, directions for colouring, 
ii. 70. 76. 

Rod, the choice of, ii. 70, 2. 

Rod, how to make, ii. 71, 7. 


INDEX. 


Rod, best made in Yorkshire 
—length of, ii. 155. 

Rosiernsians, ii. 37. 

Royal Merchant, Comedy of 
the, i. 207. 

Ruddy-Fly, i. 185. 

Rafi-Coat, a species of Cadis, 
ii. 46. 

Ruffe or Pope, how to fish for, 
ii. 10 


Running-line, description of, 
1, 171. 2. 


Sad Yeilow-Fly, i. 185. 

Sadler, Mr. an account of, i. 
17, 2. 

Salmon, observations on the, 
and how to fish for him, i. 
220; 

Salmon, migration of, i. 221, 2. 

Salmon, the largest caught in 
the Thames, i. 224, x. 

Salmon, statute against the de- 
struction of, i. 130,131. 

Salmon spawn used for bait,’ 
ii. 40, 2. 

Salviani Hippolito, i. 217. 

Sanderson, 1. 1. 

Sandys, Mr. G. account of the 
travels of, i. 85, x. 

Sand-Fly, ii. 242. 

Schoo. Brook, ii. 131. 

Sea Monster, i. 108, x. 

September, artificial flies for, 
ii. 199. 

Shawford Brook, i. 204. 

Sheldon, Dr. Gilbert, ii. 7. 

Shell-Fly, i. 186. ii. 198. 

Shepperton and Hampton, fre- 
quented by the Londoners, 
il. 31, 2. 

Silver Twist Hackle, ii. 236. 

Small Bright Browa-Fly, ii. 
183. 

Snigling for Eels, i. 285. 

Spawn of most fish an excel- 
lent bait, ii. 44. 

Sooty Dun-Fly, ii. 236. 

Sticklebag, the, good bait for 
Trout, ii. 55. ; 

Stone-Fly, i: 185. ii. 187. 

Straw-Worn, ii. 46. 


INDEX. 


Stanzas, Irregular, addressed 
to Izaak Walton, ii. 121, 
St. Peter, a denial of his havin 
been at Rome, i. 05,7. 

Swans, i. 111, 2. 


Tackle requisite for an angler, 
ii. 40, 41. 

Tawny-Fly, i. 186. 

Tench, observations. on, and 
advice how to angle for, i. 
270. 

Tench, cure performed by the 
application of, i. 271. 

_ Tench, the physician of fishes, 
te 272. 

Thames, origin of the name, 
li. 58. 

Thames, lines in praise of, ii. 
5c 


Thames, where it takes its 
rise, ii. 58, 7. 

Thatched House in Hoddes- 
don, i. 76. 

i alah a description of,i. 


70. 

Thorn-Fly, ii. 247. 

Thorn-tree-I'ly, ii. 181. 

Tobacco, King James the 
First’s hatred of, ii. 144, 2. 

Tradescants, account: of the, i. 
104. 

Treatyse of Fishing wyth an 
angle, i, xvii. 

Trolling, directions for, ii. 
245, 7. 

Trolling for Pike, ii. 245, 2. 

Tront, Sticklebag a good bait 

' for, ii. 56. 

Trout, various places where 
found, i. 144, 145. 

Trout, the haunts of, and time 
of spawning, i. 215, x. 

Trout, observations on the 
nature and breeding of the, 
i. 143. 

Trout, further directions how 
to fish for, i. 160. 

Trout or Grayling, how to 
angle for, ii, 151. 
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Trout or Grayling, how to 
dress, ii. 204. 

Trout or Grayling, how to 
angle for, at the bottom, ii. 
207. 

Trout or Grayling, how to 
angle for, by hand, ii. 208. 
Trout or Grayling, how. to 
angle for, in the middle, ii. 

215. 

Trout or Grayling, Loach a 
good bait for, ii. 216. 

Turkey-Fly, ii. 186. 

Tweed, River, ii. 60. 

Tyne, River, ii. 60. 


Umber or Grayling, observa- 
a and how to fish for, 
i. 216. 


Vaildesso, John, i. 101, 2. 
Varro, Marcus Terentius, i. 93. 
Violet Dan-Fly, ii. 235. 
Violet-Hly, ii. 183. 


Walking Bait, i. 239. 
Walton, Isaac, the Life of, i. 


ix. 
Wasp-Fly, i. 186. ii. 198. 
Water, the element of, com- 
mended, i. O1. 
Wharton, Dr. ii. 62. 
Whirling Dun-Fly, ii. 183. 
White Dun-F'ly, ii. 197. 


White Gnat, ii. 186. 


White Hackle, ii. 190. 

White Miller, or Owl-EFly, ii. 
190. 

Whitish Dun-Fly, ii. 180. 

Whitterish-Fly, ii. 244. 

Weirs, or Kidels, ii. 31, 2. 

Wind, observations on, i. 105. 

Wind, the best for fishing, i. — 
105. 

Withy-Fly, ii. 237. 

Worms, how to keep, i. 170. 

Worms, how to make appear, 
i, 170. 
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Worms, Cadis, ii. 45. 

Worms, Cockspur, ii. 45. 

Worms, Straw, ii. 46. 

Worms, how to preserve, ii. 
45, n. 

Worms, method of making 
them rise, i. 171. 

Wotton, Sir Henry, i. 121. 
Wotton, Sir Henry, biographi- 
cal account of, i. xxxviil. 
Wotton, Sir Henry, verses in 

praise of angling by, from 

the Reliquz Wottoniane, ii. 

84. 
Wotton, Sir Henry, farewell 
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to the vanities of the world, 
ii. 86. 


Wye River, in Monmouth- 


shire, i. 225. 


Yellow or Greenish-Fly, i. 
185. 

Yellow Dun-Fly. ii. 184. and 2. 

Yellow May-Fly, ii. 105. 

Yellow Miller, or Owl-Fly, ii. 


230. 
Yellow Watchet-Fly, ii. 242. 
Yelvers, the name for young 
Fels, i. 280. 


C. and C, Whittingham, Chisw ick. 
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